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Summary of Accidents and Casualties whicli liave been reported 
to tlie Board of Trade as having occurred upon the Railways 
in the United Kingdom during the Twelve Months ending 
31st December 1897. 



I. — Accidents to Trains, Rolling-Stock, Permanent-Way, &c. 

Accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent-way, &c. caused the death of 
34 persons and injury to 476 persons, viz. : — 
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Of the 34 persons killed and 476 injured, 2 passengers and 1 servant were killed 
and 140 passengers and 23 servants were injured in collisions between passenger trains 
or parts of passenger trains ; 52 passengers and 23 servants were injured in collisions 
between passenger trains and goods or mineral trains, light engines, or other moving 
vehicles ; 1 servant and 1 other person were killed, and 38 servants were injured in 
collisions between goods trains, light engines, or other moving vehicles ; 1 passenger 
was injured in a collision between a train and vehicles standing foul of the line ; 
32 passengers and 2 servants were injured in collisions between trains and buffer-stops or 
vehicles at rest, caused by trains running into stations at too high a speed ; 2 passengers 
were killed and 10 passengers and 11 servants were injured by collisions between trains 
And buffer-stops, &c., from causes other than the above ; 13 passengers and 2 servant^ 
were killed and 86 passengers and 5 servants were injured by passenger trains or 
parts of passenger trams leaving the rails ; 1 servant was killed and 9 were injured 
by goods trains or parts of goods trains, light engines, &c., leaving the rails ; 1 servant 
and 6 other persons were killed, and 2 servants and 12 other persons were injured by 
trains running through gates at level-crossings or into other obstacles ; 7 serv^ants were 
injured through the bursting of boilers or tubes, &c. of engines ; 2 servants were killed and 
17 injured by accidents arising from the failure of rolling-stock (wheels, tyres, axles, &c.) ; 

1 servant was killed and 1 injured by accidents arising from failure of the permanent- 
way (tunnels, bridges, rails, &c.) and 1 passenger was killed, and 3 passengers and 

2 servants were injured in other accidents. 

Altogether, including accidents in which no personal injury was sustained, there 
were reported during the twelve months, 31 collisions between passenger trains or parts of 
passenger trains ; 39 collisions between passenger trains and goods or mineral trains, 
light engines, &c. ; 34 collisions between goods trains, parts of goods trains, light 
engines, &c. ; 1 collision between a train and vehicles standing foul of the Une ; 
23 collisions between trains and buffer-stops, &c., of which 12 were caused by trains 
running into stations or sidings at too high a speed, and 11 were due to other causes ; 
40 cases of passenger trains or parts of passenger trains leaving the rails ; 20 cases 
of goods trains, &c. or parts of goods trains leaving the rails ; 255 cases of trains # 
running through gates at level-crossings or into other obstructions* ; 11 cases of fire 
in trains or vehicles ; and 5 cases coming under the heading of miscellaneous accidents 
to trains. 



• During the twelve months, 51 horses, 7 donkeys, 62 beasts and cows, 133 sheep, 9 pigs, 4 goats, 
and 1 dog were run over and killed ; and 7 horses, 5 beasts, 1 donkey, and 1 goat were injured. 
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In addition to the above the following accidents to, and failures of, rolling-stock and 
permanent- way w^ere reported, \az. : — 7 cases of the bursting of boilers, tubes, &c. of 
engines, 9 cases of the fiiilure of machinery, springs, &c. of engines ; 358 failures of 
tyres ; 190 failures of axles ; 18 failures of couplings ; 1 case of the failure of a bridge ; 
262 fiiilures of rails ; 46 cases of flooding of the permanent-way ; 25 slips in cuttings or 
embankments ; 10 fires at stations ; and 2 miscellaneous accidents. 

Of the 358 tyres which failed, 20 were engine-tyres, 4 were tender-tyres, 7 were 
coach-tyres, 35 were van-tyres, and 292 were waggon-tyres ; of the waggons, 239 
belonged to owners other than the Railway Companies ; 240 tyres were made of iron 
and 118 of steel, 3 of the tyres were fastened to the wheels by Gibson's patent method, 
one of which left the wheel when it feiled ; 7 by Mansell's patent method, 2 of which left 
their wheels when they foiled ; 268 by bolts or rivets, 4 of which left their wheels when 
they failed ; 80 by other methods, 7 of which left their w^heels when they foiled ; 27 tyres 
broke at bolt or screw holes, 1 in the weld, 89 in the solid, and 241 split longitudinally 
or bulged. 

Of the 190 axles which failed, 109 w^ere engine axles, viz., 97 crank or driving, and 
12 leading or trailing, 23 were tender axles ; 4 were coach axles ; and 53 were waggon 
axles ; of the w^aggons, 32 belonged to owners other than the Railway Companies. Of 
the 97 crank or driving axles, 37 were made of iron and 60 of steel. The average 
mileage of 36 crank or driving axles made of iron was 266,496 miles, and of 59 crank 
or driving axles made of steel 249,960 miles. 

Of the 262 rails which broke, 89 were double-headed, 135 were single-headed, and 
38 were Vignoles' rails ; of the double-headed rails 52 had been turned ; 5 rails were 
made of iron and 257 of steel. 



II. — Accidents to Passengeks from Causes other than Accidents to Trains, 
Rolling-Stock, Permanent-Way, &c., including Accidents from their 
own want of Caution or Misconduct ; Accidents to Persons passing over 
Level-Crossings ; Trespassers ; and Others. 

Of the 630 persons killed and 1,637 injured under this heading, 115 of the killed 
and 1,315 of the injured were passengers. Of these, 34 were killed and 120 injured by 
falling between carriages and platforms, \iz., 20 killed and 59 injured when getting 
into, and 14 killed and 61 injured when alighting from, trains ; 11 were killed and 
742 injured by Mling on to platforms, ballast, &c., viz., 81 injured when getting into, 
and 11 killed and 661 injured when alighting from, trains ; 14 were killed and 6 injured 
by fiilling off platforms and being struck or run over by trains ; 23 were killed and 
11 injured whilst passing over the line at stations, viz., 12 killed and 6 injured at stations 
where there is a subway or footbridge, and 11 killed and 5 injured at stations where 
there is neither a subway nor footbridge ; 234 were injured by the closing of carriage 
doors ; 18 were killed and 62 injured by falHng out of carriages during the travelling of 
trains ; and 15 were killed and 140 injured from other causes connected with the 
movement of trains or railway vehicles. 80 persons were killed and 25 injured whilst 
passing over railways at level -crossings, viz., 41 killed and 18 injured at public level- 
crossings, 24 killed and 6 injured at occupation-crossings, and 15 killed and 1 injured at 
foot-crossings. 255 persons were killed and 142 injured when trespassing on the 
railw^ays ; 132 persons committed suicide on railways, and 18 persons were injured while 
apparently attempting to commit suicide ; 36 persons were killed and 122 injured while 
on business at stations and sidings ; and of other persons not specifically classed, 12 were 
killed and 15 injured. 



III. — Accidents to Servants in the Employ of Railway Companies oh 
Contractors, caused by the Travelling of Trains or the Movement 
OF Vehicles used exclusively upon Railways. 

During the twelve months there were 501 servants of companies or contractors 
reported as having been killed and 3,989 injured, in addition to those included in 
Division I. 19 were killed and 492 injured whilst coupling or uncoupling vehicles ; 
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5 were killed and 27 injured by coming in contact, whilst riding on vehicles during 
shunting, with other vehicles, &c. standhig on adjacent lines ; 13 were killed and 
90 injured whilst passing over or standing \x])ou buffers during shunting ; 8 were 
killed and 410 injured in getting on or off, or by falling off, engines, waggons, &c., 
during shunting ; 4 were killed and 328 injiu^ed whilst braking, spragging, or chocking 
wheels ; 3 were killed and 79 injured whilst attending to ground-points ; 5 were 
killed and 368 injured whilst mo\nng vehicles by capstans, turntables, props, &c. 
during shunting ; and 42 were killed and 606 injured by various other accidents 
during shunting operations. 10 were killed and 59 hijured by fiilling off engines, &c. 
during the travelling of trains ; 8 were killed and 173 injured whilst getting on or 
off engines, vans, &c. during the travelling of trahis ; 8 were killed and 72 injured by 
coming in contact with over-bridges or erections on the sides of the line during the 
travelling of trains ; 2 were killed and 36o injured whilst attending to, or by the 
failure of, machhiery, &c. of engines hi steam; 104 were killed and 196 injured whilst 
working on the permanent- way, sidings, &c. ; 8 were killed and 6 injured whilst 
attending to gates at level-crossings ; 119 were killed and 214 injured whilst walking, 
crossing, or standing on the line on duty, of whom 99 were killed and 187 injured in 
and about stations and 20 were killed and 27 injured at other parts of the line ; 5f7 were 
killed and 96 injured by being caught between vehicles ; 21 were killed and 62 injured 
by falling or being caught between trahis and platforms, walls, &c. ; 71 were killed and 
57 injured whilst walking, &c. on the Une on the way home or to work ; and 26 were 
killed and 289 injured from various other causes. 

Altogether, the number of persons killed and injured on railways in the United 
Kingdom in the course of public traffic, during the Twelve Months ending 31st December 
1897, as rejx>rted to the Board of Trade, was as follows : — 
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*■ Of contractors' serrants 18 were killed and 25 injured. 

In addition to the above, the Railway Companies have reported to the Board of 
Trade, in pursuance of the 6th Section of the Regulation of Railways Act, 1871, the 
following accidents which occurred upon their premises, but in which the movement of 
vehicles used exclusively upon railways was not concerned, namely : — 2 passengers 
killed and 286 injured whilst ascending or descendhig steps at stations ; .Q2 injured by 
being struck by barrows, falling over packages, &c. on station platforms ; 87 injured by 
falling off platforms ; and 151 injured from other causes. Of servants of companies or 
contractors, 7 were killed, and 2,252 injured whilst loading, unloading, or sheeting 
waggons ; 2 killed and 876 injured whilst moving or carrying goods hi stations, sheds, &c. ; 
241 injured whilst working at cranes or capstans ; 765 injured by the falling of waggon- 
doors, lamps, bales of goods, &c. ; 1 killed and 1,221 injured whilst attending to engines at 
rest in sheds, &c. ; 2 killed and 844 injured by falling off, or when getting on or off, 
•engines or vehicles at rest ; 283 injured by felHng off platforms on to the ballast ; 
30 killed and 385 injured by falling off ladders, scaffolds, &c. ; 607 injured by stumblin 
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whilst walking ou the line ; 172 injured by being trampled on or kicked by horses whilst 
engaged in railway work : 1 killed and 11 injured by being struck by articles thrown 
from passing trains ; 2 killed and 654 injured by the falling of rails, sleepers, &c. when 
at work on the line ; 7 killed and 1,131 injured in other ways when at work on the line 
or in sidings ; and 4 killed and 831 injured from various other causes. Of persons 
transacting business on the companies' premises, 14 were killed and 279 injinred ; and of 
other persons not coming within the above classifications 18 were killed and 136 injured ; 
making a total in this class of accidents of 90 persons killed and 11,274 injured. 

Thus the total number of personal accideiits reported to the Board of Trade >)y the 
several Railway Companies during the twelve months amounts to 1,255 persons killed and 
17,376 injured. 



TABLES OF ACCIDENTS 



NOTE. 



All accidents which occur in the working of railways or on railway premises to 
persons other than servants of the companies (described in the following Tables as 
" Passengers " and " Other Persons ") are required to be reported to the Board of Trade, 
however slight the injuries may be ; but, as regards servants of the companies, only 
those accidents which prevent the servant injured from being employed for five hours 
on his ordinary work on any one of the three working days next after the accident are 
reported. 

The following Tables therefore show the total number of persons other than 
servants of the companies injured from accidents arising in the working of railways 
or on railway premises, but only the number of serv^ants whose injuries prevent 
them working for five hours on any one of the three working days next after the 
accident. 



TABLE No. 1. 

Summary Statement of the Number of Passengrers, Servants of the Companies and 
of ContraotorSy and other Persons reported to the Board of Trade by Railway Companies 
as having been Killed or Injured in each Division of the United Kingdom in Accidents to Trains, 
and by the Running of Trains or the Movement of Railway Vehicles, during the Year ending 
Slst December 1897 ; with corresponding figures for the United Kingdom for the Year 1896. 
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(For details see Table No. 3, 
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While passing over railways at 
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(^See Table No. 3.) 
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{See Table No. 3.) 
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jWtf. — For the number of persons killed or injured on railway premises otherwise than through accidents to trains or the movement 
«f railway vehicles, $ee Tables 8, U, and 10. 
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Number of Pbrsons Killed or 



TABLE No. 2. 



Number op Passengers, Servants of the Companies and of Contractors, and Other Prrsons 

in each Division of the United Kingdom, in the different Classes of 



NUMBEB OF PASSENGERS. 



Class op Accidbnt. 



England 
and Wales. 



Killed.' 



In- 
jured. 



Scotland. 



Killed. 



In- 
jured. 



Ireland. 



Killed. 



In- 
jured. 



United 
Kingdom. 



Killed. 



In- 
jured 



NUMBER OF Servants. 



England 
and Waleft. 



Killed. 



In- 
jured. 



Scotland. 



Killed. 



In- 
jured. 



Ireland. 



Killed.' 



In- 
jured. 



United 
Kingdom. 



Killed. 



1. Collisions between passenger 
trains or parts of passenger trains. 



2. Collisions between passenger 
trains and goods or mineral trains, 
light-eng^nes, or other moving 
Tehiclee. 



3. Collisions between goods 
trains or i>arts of goods t^ns, 
light-engines, or other moving 
v^icles. 



4. Collisions between trains and 
vehicles standing foul of the line. 



5. Collisions between trains and 
huflfer-stops, or vehicles at rest : 
(a) From trains running into 

stations at too high a 

speeu. 

(/;) From other causes 

tS. Trains comipg in contact 
with projections from other trains 
running on parallel lines. 



7. Passenger trains or parts of 
passenger trains leaving the rails. 



8. Goods trains or parts of 
^foods trains, light-engines, &c. 
leaving the rails. 



9. Trains running through gates 
mt level-crossings, or into other 
obstacles. 



10. The bursting of boilers or 
tubes, &c. of engines. 



1 1 . Other accidents arising from 
the failure of rolling-stock (in- 
cluding the failure of wheels, 
tyres, axles, couplings, brake - 
apparatus, and ropes on inclines). 



1 2. Other accidents arising from 
the failure of permanent-wuy 
(including failure of tunnels, 
bridges, viaducts, culverts, and 
rails, the flooding of the perma- 
nent-way. and slips in cuttings 
and embankments). 



i:^. Fires in trains 



14. Other accidents 



Total 



10 



134 



1.") 



48 



29 



9 



61 



2 



3 



284 



8 



3 



24 



35 



140 



52 



2 



13 



32 



10 



86 



18 



324 



22 



21 



36 



o 



i> 



6 



13 



2 



121 



2 



3 



17 



In- 
jured. 



2 



1 23 



23 



38 



2 



11 



5 



9 



9 



140 



N.B. — The Board of Trade state the cause of accident as returned by the Companies, but do aot guarantee 



iKJURBD IN Accidents to Trains. 



TABLE No. 2. 



reported to the BOARD of TRADE by RAILWAY Companies, as liaving been KILLED or Injured 
ACCIDBNTB to Trains, during the Tear ending 31st December 1897. 





.„.„o, „„,..«.».„ 


Total o*- Pahsbnobrh, SBavAtrw. and otueii 
Pkbsobs. 






RlUlkDd 


Rcoll&Dd. 


Ireland. 


Hailed 
KiDgdom. 


EnelikTid 


Hcdtiind. 


Ireland. 


Unliod 
KlnBdom. 


..A.o..u.„...r. 




Kined. 


tn- 

Inred. 


Killed. 


In- 
nred. 


Killed. 


in- 

UKd. 


Kill«l. 


„iSi 


ElUed. 


In- 
jured. 


Killed. 


A 


Killed. 


In- 

lured. 


Killed. 


^^ 














... 






... 


3 


164-, 




i 




S 


3 


I6:t 


1. Collwiona between puunger 






,.. 


... 






... 




... 




69 




" 




... 




75 


■J. CollisionB between paeeeneer 
tminB and gooda or mineral tiaina, 
lfght.«iigiiiM. ur otKer movioff 
vebiole*. 
















' 






36 
1 


2 


3 






2 


38 

1 


3. ColiirioBB betrt-een gooda 
tnuua or parts of gooda traina, 
light.«ngineB. or other moving 
vehicles. 

4. CoUuiong between tnun« and 
vehiclea Bt*ndinK toal of the line. 
















... 






30 




i 








»4 


n, ColliBiona betwwn tnuaa and 
buSer-Btope, or vehiclee at reet : 
(o) From trainH running into 
stations at Mo high * 

speed. 




... 




... 


... 












U 




' 




... 


S 


21 


{*) From other cau.^eB, 
6. TtaiOH oomiDK in conta^ 
nmning on parallel lines. 












... 




... 




12 


«6 


3 1 34 


... 


' 


IS 


91 


7. Passenger trains or uarta of 
pM««nger tmine lenving the raits. 
















... 




1 


6 


-I' 




' 


1 

'! " 


8. Goodatrainsorpartaofgooda 
trains, Ught-eugiaea. io. leavlnf 
the taiU. ^ 






12 

... 




... 


2 


... 


8 


12 


5 


14 

r 

K1 


... 1 ... 

i 

1 
... 1 ... 

... , H 

1 


2 
■2 


■ 


7 14 

... I 7 
2 1 17 


9. Tmitta running thronglt 
{fates at level-ororaingd, or into 
other obatucloa. 

10. The bursting of boilerx or 
tubes, ico. of engines. 

the failure of rolling.stoclc (in- 
cluding the failure of wheeU, 
byrea, ailes, oouplings, brake- 
apparatus, and ropi's on incliuei). 
















... 1 ... 


1 




i 










12. OtheraccidenMBriBiagtrom 
the failure of permaneut-naj 

bridges, viaductfl. oulverlB, and 
rails, the flooding of the perma- 
nent-way. and slips in catling* 






... , ... 




1 




1 


4 






' 


, 


. 


K!. Fitvsbl trains. 




i 


1 
'=1 ' 


... 


.|... 


"! '^ 


25 


417 


.,!„. 


4 


7 i; 34 ' 478 


TllTAI. 



or otherwise adopt the statement, except ii 
ICIKI 



IS where an ofBcial inquiry haa been held. 
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Number of Persons Killed or Injured from the Running 
TABLE No. 3. 



Number of Passengers, Servants of the Companies and of Contractors, and Other Persons 

in each Division of the United Kingdom, by the Running of Trains or by the 





England and Wales. 


Scotland. 




m^m^^^tmm m 


Killed. 


Injured. 


Killed. 


Injured. 




Passbnoebs :— 












1. From falling between trains and platforms : 












(1) wnen entering trains 


13 


49 


7 


8 




(2) When aliflrb ting from trains 


11 


55 


2 


6 




2. From falling on to the platform, ballast, &o. : 












(1) wnen entering trains 


••• 


79 


• •• 


2 




(2) When aliirhting from trains 


9 


612 


1 


46 




8. From falling off platforms and being struck or run 


10 


5 


3 


1 




over by trains. 












4. Whilst crossing the line at stations : 












(1) Where there is either a subway or footbridge 


12 


6 


••• 


*•• 




(2) Where there is neither a subway nor footbridge 


10 


5 


. .• 


• •• 




6. By the closing of carriage doors 


• «• 


216 


B.» 


17 




6. From falling out of carriages during the running 


15 


49 


2 


13 




of trains. 












7. By other accidents 


12 


131 


3 


9 




Total op Parsenoers 


92 


1,207 


18 


102 




8BRVANTB :— 












By accidents occurring during shunting operations^ 












1. Whilst coupling or uncoupling vehicles 


13 


429 


5 


54 




ii. By coming in contact, whilst ridingr on 
venicles, with other vehicles, &c. standing on 


3 


23 


v*« 


3 














adjacent lines. 












3. While passing over, under, or standing on 


7 


67 


4 


21 




buffers. 












4. When getting on or off, or falling off engines, 


6 


369 


' 2 


36 




waggons, &c. 




I 








C Whilst braking, spragging, or chocking wheels 


4 


290 


• •• 


35 




6. Whilst attending to ground-points 


2 


69 


1 


9 




V. "Whilst moving vehicles by capstan r, turn- 


3 


340 


1 


23 




tables, props, levers, &c. 












8. By ol^er accidents not included in the 


36 


562 


5 


38 




preceding. 












9. From falling off trains, engines, &c. in motion 


8 


49 


... 


9 




10. When getting on or off engines, vans, &c., during 


6 


150 


2 


22 




the running of trains. 












11. By coming in contact with over-bridges or 


5 


53 


2 


17 




erections on the sides of the line. 






• 






12. Whilst attending to, or by the failure of. 


2 


325 


• •• 


37 




machinery, &c. of engines in motion. 












13. Whilst working on the permanent-way, sidings, &c. 


81 


167 


19 


27 




14. Whilst attending to gates at level-crossings 


5 


6 


2 


• •• 




15. Whilst walking, crossing, or stAuding on the line 












on duty : 












(1) At stations 


77 


166 


19 


19 




(2) At other parts of the line 

16. From being caught between vehicles 


19 


24 


1 


3 




25 


85 


2 


7 




17. From falling or being caught between trains and 


18 


55 


1 


5 




platforms, walls, &c. 












18. Whilst walking, &c. along the line to or from work 


57 


47 


10 


10 




19. Miscellaneous 


19 


278 


6 


10 




Total of Sbrvants 


395 


3,554 


82 


385 




Other Persons: — 












1. Whilst passing over railways at level-crossings ... 


72 


24 


4 


1 




2. Whilst trespassing on line 


176 


99 


57 


43 




3. Suicides and attempted suicides 


114 


15 


16 


2 




4. On business at stations and sidings 


24 


102 


9 


16 




6. Miscellaneous (not included above) 


12 


9 


• • • 


6 




Total op Other Persons 


398 


249 


86 


68 




Grand Total 


885 


5,010 

1 


186 


555 





N.B. — The Board of Trade state the oanse of the accident as returned by the Companies, but do not 
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OF Trains or thb Movbment of Railway YsHicLBa 

TABLE No. 3. 



reported to the Board of Trade by Railway Companies as having been Killed or Injured 
Movement of RaiIiWAY Vehicles during the Year ending Slst December 1897. 



Ibeland. 



KiUed. 



Injured. 



United Kingdom. 



KiUed. 



Injured. 



I 



1 
1 



1 

• • 

1 



1 
1 



4 
1 



4 
1 



24 



4 

22 
2 
3 



31 



60 



3 



9 
1 



2 

5 

3 
1 
5 



1 
1 

2 

8 

2 



4 
2 



50 



1 
4 



61 



20 
14 



11 
14 



12 
11 

• .. 
18 

15 



115 



19 
3 



13 

8 

4 
3 
5 

42 

10 
8 

8 

2 

104 

8 



99 
20 
27 
21 

71 
26 



501 



80 

255 

132 

36 

12 



515 



1,131 



59 
61 

81 

661 

6 



6 

5 

234 

62 

140 



1,315 



492 
27 



90 

410 

328 

79 

368 

606 

59 
173 

72 

366 

196 
6 



187 
27 
96 
62 

57 
289 



3,989 



25 
142 

18 
122 

15 



322 



5,626 



Passenoebs : — 

1. From falling between trains and platformi : 

(1) When entering trains. 

(2) When alighting from trains. 

2. From falling on to t£e platform, ballast, &c. : 

(1) When entering trains. 

(2) When alighting from trains. 

3. From falling off platforms and being struck or run 
over by trains. 

4. Whilst crossing the line at stations : 

(1) Where there is either a subway or footbridge. 

(2) Where there is neither a subway nor footbriage. 

5. By the closing of carriage doors. 

6. From falling out of carriages during the running of 
trains. 

7. By other aooidents. 

Total of Passenoebs. 



Srbvants :— 

By accidents occurring during shunting operations, 
viz. : 

1. Whilst coupling or uncoupling vehicles. 

2. By coming in contact, whilst riding on vehicles, 
with other vehicles, &c. standing on adjacent 
lines. 

3. ^liile passing over, under, or standing on 
buffers. 

4. When getting on or off, or falling off engines, 
waggons, &c. 

5. While braking, spragging, or chocking wheels. 

6. Whilst attending to ground-points. 

7. Whilst moving vehicles by capstans, turn- tables, 
props, levers, &c. 

8. By other accidents not included in the 
preceding. 

9. From falling off trains, engines, &c. in motion. 

10. When getting on or off engines, vans, &o. during 
the running of trains. 

11. By coming in contact with over-bridges or 
erections on the sides of the line. 

12. Whilst attending to, or by the failure of 
machinery, ko. of engines in motion.. 

13. Whilst working on the permanent-way, slidings. &c. 

14. Whilst attending to gates at level-crossings. 

15. Whilst walking, crossing, or standing on the line 
on duty : 

(1) At stations. 

(2) At other parts of the line. 

16. From being caught between vehicles. 

17. From falling or being caught between trains and 
platforms, walls, &c. 

18. Whilst walking, &c. along the line to or from work. 

19. Miscellaneous. 

Total op Sebvants. 



Othbb Pebsons :— 

1. Whilst passing over railways at level-crossinga. 

2. Whilst trespassing on line. 

3. Suicides and attempted suicides. 

4. On business at stations and sidings. 

5. Miscellaneous (not included above). 

Total of Otjibb Pebsoi^s. 



Gbaxd Total. 



guarantee or otherwise adopt the statement, except in oases where an oIHoial inquiry has been held. 
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TABLE No. 4. 



NnUBBR OF PBRSOKS KILLED OB 



NuHBER of Persons reported to the Board op Trade by Railway Companies as having been Killed or 

to Trains. Rolling-Stock, and Pbrhahbht-Wat of the 





1 
conmost 


3 

ColUllODB 


lip' 


'S,'"™ 


DollMons between Tmio,. 
lind Bnller-HIopfc, 
or Vdiicleii ul nwl- 


with 

Prolecllonfl 

from olbcr 

Train B 

•■3- 


PasacnKcr 
Pan/of 

Ihe Half-. 


Goods 

ran-ot 
OoodJ 

EnBiiiei.At 




»•««"'■■•'«"" 








Trulo.Biid 
the Liav. 


Tmmtraa- 


'c?Hr 






K.« 


Lt 


E. L 


H., I. 


K. 


L 


IL j 1 


K. ! L 


K. 1 I. 


K. 


L 


^. 


L 




.ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Onmbrian 

Cudiff (lute Bute Docki-}... 

Chtshire Lines 

Grwit Central 

GrentEftslera 

<irrut yorthern 

ilrrtit Weatem 

Lancashire uid Torlubire 
Laiivftchire nud Ynrkahire 

aiHl London and North- 

WffllCTn Joint. 
Lancashite, Derbysliire, nud 

t^aat Cowl. 
Liverpool Overhead 
Xondon and North- WoBtem 
London and Noith-Western 

and Great Western Joint. 
London and Son Ih- Western 

South Coast. 
Loudon, Chathun, and 

Dover. 
London, Tilbnrj. and 

Southend, 
ilanehaster, Sheffield, and 

Llncolrwhire. ^*. Great 

ect.tna.') 

aittropolitan District ... 
Midland 

Horth-fiafltem 

North Staffordghirt 

W«Bt London Ext«n»ion 

.Joint. 
Wirrsl 


"2 
3 


"s 

i 
2» 

"fi 

3 

11 
15 

10 

16 

10 

"i 

158 


::: 


11 
I 
1(1 

... 

"3 
2 

3 
10 

1 


... 


a 

14 

"i 

2 
3 




... 

... 


... 


ill 
1 

" 


"i 


3 
3 

6 

2 


... 

:;; 

... 


::: 

... 
... 


11 


17 
"2 

1 

i 

... 

lis 

"2 

1 


i 


1 

"i 

1 




Total, ENr.LANn asd \ 




w 




VMS 


... 


1 




:w 


2 


U 




... 


13 


.e 


> 


t! 




SCOTLAND 

CIsiBow and Paisley Joint 
GUwgow and Sonth- 
Westem. 

Orcat North of Scotland ... 
North British 




"s 




"i 
"2 


..' 


1 
"i 


;:: 


z 


::; 


"■i 




"i 


::: 


.;: 


"s 


ii 


::: 


1 




Total, Scotlakr ... 




4 


... 


6 


a 


2 




... 


...1 4 
i 




7 




... 


3 


« 




2 




IRELAND. 

Belfwt and Northern 

Oountie*. 

Grtat Northern 

Great Southern and 

WestCTD 
Midland Great Western ... 
Watortord and Central 

Ireland. 
Wert Clare 




a 


::: 


... 






.., 




::: 




::: 


::; 


! ... 

.... .... ... 

... ' ... 1 ... 


■■.■ 




'1 




Total, Ieeund 




=> 






... 


... 




... 






... 


... 


... j ... j ... 


1 




I 




TOTAi..UmTBnKixa.| 
DOM i 


3 


163 




75 


2 


38 


... 


1 


... 


34 


2 


21 






16 


91 


1 


9 


_ 



It killed and Injured tniin aMidenta sie a 



Injured in Accidbnts to Traiss. 



TABLE No. 4. 



IxjDRBD in the different Classes of AcciDBNTS occarring on the LiNBa of the several Railway CoXPAXiBft 
CoMPASiES during the Year ending Slat December WST. 



Trains 
rnniiinc 
tlirough 










































*,.,. 





Northern 



Belfast an 

Countice. 
Great Xorthern. 
Great Santhem nnd 

Western. 
Midlaad Great Wesutm. i 
Waterford nnd Cvutnl 

Ireland. 
West Cliire. 

Total, Ireland. 



1 6 34 476 25 336 9 140 Total. Uvitbii Kix.;n.i«. 



ESQLAKD AND WALES. 

Cambrian. 

Cardiff (late Bat« Doolc*), 

Cheshire Lines. 

Great CentraL 

Great Eastern. 

Great Sort hern. 

Great Western. 

Lanoashi re and Yorkiihin:. 

Lanoafbire and Yorkshire 

and London and !4i>rtb 

West«m Joint. 
LancBflhire.Derbyshire.and 

Eaat CooHt. 
Liverpool Ovnrheod. 
Iiondonand North- We^ tern, 
London and Nortli-We*terB 

and Great Weiitern JoiaL 
London and South- Western. 
London, Brighton, and 

South Cooitt. 
London, Chatham, and 

London, TUbury, and 

Southend. 
Manchescer, Sheffield, and 

Lincolnshire. (Si Great 

Central. 
Metropolitan District. 
HidUnd. 
Xorth-Eaatern. 
Korth Staffopdrthire. 
South- Eon tern. 
We^t London Eritfuxion 

Wirral.' 



SCOTLAND. 

Caledonian. 

Glasgow and Painlev Joint. 

GlasRuw (uid S inth- 

Oreat North of ScotlnniL 
North Britilh. 

Total, Scotlasd. 



IRELAND. 



Usee tba accidents ooonrred, a 



^led. 



Number of Persons Killed or Ikjxjred bt the Hvmnsa 
TABLE No. 5. '' 

Number of Pbrbons reported to the Board of Trade as haTing been Killed or Ikjured upon the several 

dnring tlie Year 
A. PassengbBS. 





BJidPlattonna. 


FromtnUtngo 
Mlaiit,*!' 


.„ 


From 

loUlIlK 


WbilrtoroBiEg 


By 


tha 


8 
















ovor by 
Tnilna. 


there Is 
bria™er 


(6) 
Where, 
there in 

Si 


ol 
CorriaaB 
Doom. 




other 
Acaldeate 


Total 


Name of compast. 


When 

"rraln^ 


TraioH. 


Whon 

^Traim* 


Tmin-, 






K.' 


" 


K, 


L 


K. 


■ 


K. 


"^ 


E. 


1. 


K. 


1 


S.. 


t 


E. 


L 


K. 


I. 


K 


I. 


K. 


L 


rarOLAND AND WALES. 

AMij and Nuneaton Joint 

OambrUn 

Oheflhire Lined 

City and South London ... 

Fiirnesa 

SrMt Central 

Oreat Eastern 

Great Korthern 

Oreat Western 

Hall, Barngley and West 
Riding Junction. 

LfLDoashiie and Torkuhire 
and London and North- 
Western Joint. 

IiancBBliire, Derbyshire and 
East Coaat. 

Liverpool Overhead 

London and North-Weabera 

London and North- Weatern 

and Groat Weflt«rn Joint. 

London and South- Weatern 

London. Brighton, and South 

Coaat. 
London, Chatham, and Dover 

London, Tilbury, and 

Southend. 
Haccleafield Committeo ... 

Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire. (See Great 
Central.) 

Harypon and Carliale 

Menier 

Metropolitan and Great 

Westi^m Joint. 
Metropolitau and HetropoU- 

tan DiHCriot JoinL 
HotropolitaD District 

Midland 

Midland and Great Western 

Joint. 
Midland and London and 

Korth.Westorn Joint. 
Normauton Joint Station ... 

Horth and Souch-Weitem 
Jottction. 


s 

3 
1 
3 

1 
2 


1 

a 

13 
3 

■2 

S 

i 
i 

' 

2 

S 

7 


1 
1 
2 

2 

2 

... 
■" 

S 


2 

10 

2 

!< 

8 
2 

5 
2 

... 

10 

... 

... 


; 


s 
II 

I 
s 

s 

I 
i 

7 
2 

'■' 

... 

1 


2 

... 

... 
... 
... 


2 

6 

62 

3 

41 

61 
1 

70 
15 
ISO 

s 

2 

i 

I 
2 
i 

i 

11 

57 
2 
1 


I 
... 
1 

2 
1 

1 


1 

1 


4 

1 

2 

I 
1 

1 
... 


... 

1 
2 

1 
1 


1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 


1 

2 


... 


6 
11 

17 

41 

B 

se 
s 

1 
1 

22 
2 

... 


1 

4 

1 
2 

I 

I 
1 


2 

1 

3 

1 

S 
1 
3 

10 

6 
2 

I 

I 


I 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 


1 

2 

3 
10 

4 

20 
11 
16 
1 

... 

2S 
1 


1 
1 
1 

13 
5 

is 

7 

\ 
9 

» 

2 

1 
1 

3 

1 

B 


2 
S 

10 
19 
122 
13 
89 
1 
114 
» 

1 

179 
!7 

172 
U 

4 
7 

I 

S 

8 
1 
3 
20 
130 
4 
I 
1 
2 



e the penona killed and injured 



OP Traihs or the Movbmbst of Railway Vkhicles. 

TABLE No. 0. 

Railways in the United Kingdom from the Running of Trains or the Movement of Railway Vehiclbr 
ending 3l8t December 1897. 

A. Passengers. 





From faUinst 
IwlTccn Trains 
and I'laUomw. 


"^iBr" 




™i 


th.°l.'i"at'^^ 
SMlions. 


Bj-thB 


6 

ruiming 
Trains. 
















.,u- 


Ihrro i- 

or KmI- 
Ttridgc. 


Whoro 
there i" 

Subway 
nor Fool- 


Cnrrtap* 


othtr 
Atvldpnlfl 


Total. 


^"""'"' 




When 


Triiin-. 


over hy 






-1" 


K. 


L 


K. 


I. 


K.|. 


K. 


L 


K. 


I 


K. , L 


K. 


L 


IL\ L 


K. I. 


IL 


I. 


Ekoi-Asd and Wales— 

F0lU. 

North-Ei'tcrn 

North LoDilon 

Surth Stiffordsliire 

Joint-' 

Sheffleia and Miclliuid Joint, 

Somereetuml Dorset Joint... 

aottth-Ea-^tcrn 

Taff Vnle 

Tolteiiham and Forest Gate 

Joint. 
Tottenham and Hampstead 

Joint. 
Wakefifld Joint Station ... 

Weit London Extension Joint 


1 
1 


2 

1 

I 

1 


... 


3 

1 




18 

1 
2 


2 

... 
2 


27 

T* 
• 
2 

... 
1 

+ 
IS 

1 
ti 


1 


1 
... 

... 


2 


... 


1 


... 




15 
S 

13 
2 


3 

... 
... 
... 


3 


! 

1 
! 


3 

,0 

2 


10 

1 
1 

1 


56 


Total, Enolaxd and I 

WALES 1 


13 


46 


11 


5G 




7S 


i} 


812 


10 


5 


la 


9 


10 


s 


... 


216 


IB 


4d 


12 


"' 


di 


1207 


SCOTLAND. 

Caledonian 

Dumbarton and Ballouh 
Joint. 

Glaaaow and Paialey Joint... 

Glaajfow and South- Western 

OlqBgotr. Borrhuad, and 

Silmnmook Joint, 
Graat North of Scotland ... 

Highland 

Korth British 


■2 

3 


6 

1 


a 


3 


:^i 


1 


2a 
4 

11 


2 

I 


1 




:. 




... 


... 


10 

4 

3 


2 


3 
2 

1 
T 


2 

I 




B 
3 

3 


3.-. 


Total, Scotland ... 


7 


» 


2 


«|-| ^ 


1 1 ill 


3 


■ [... 




... 


... 


... 


17 


2 


IS 


3 11 


IH -loa 


IRELAND. 

Belfftflt and Coantj Down ... 

B«lbat and Northern 

Connties. 
Dnhlin, Wicklow, and 

Wexfonl. 
Great Northern 

Great Southern and Western 




! 


■■; 


... 




- 


■ 


1 
I 


1 


... 


... 




1 


... 




1 


... 

1 








1 

2 


2 


Total, IBBLAXD 




2 


. 




... 




1 


3 


1 






... 


1 


... 


... 


'1 . 








5 


6 


Total, United Kinbdov...' 


30^59 14 61 ' ... 81 11 66l|l4 6 12 


e'u 


5 , ... ZStjlS 62 


15 


14C 


115 Il315 

1 



« mtaied agaiiut tb« Company □: 
1«1SS 



Number of Fbrsoms Killed or Injured by thb Rdnnino 

TABLE No. &— continued. 

NUHBBB of PbbsoitS reported to the Board of Trade as having been Eilled or Injured apon the several 

dnring the Year 

B. SBRVAKTa of Companies and Contractors. 





Bt AccmaNTS occnaiuNO dubino shdntino QPEiunoNS. 




. 




0. 




NASffl OF OOMPAKT. 


WbUW 


#7 

coming In 

whilst 
riding on 


8. 

piuwiag 
undw'or 

BuHBiit 


1. 

When 
gotttna 

or t°UlQi; 
W.j^n. 


6. 

Whtlat 
bmUiig, 
jprftMlng 


e. 

PolDtH. 


Whilrt 
Prop". 


Indluded 

pteced- 
ine. 


Engines. 
mSuoS. 


When 

Kngio"™. 

daring' 

the 
rtmolnB 






K.'\ Lt 


K. 


L 


K. 


L 


K. 


L 


- 


1. 


K. 


L 


K. 


L 


K. 


L 


Z. 


L 


K. 


L 




ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Ashbjr and Naneaton Joint 

Barry 

"Brecon and Mertliyr TydBl Janction 

■Cambrian 

■OsrdiS (late Bute Dock*) 

-Carlisle Citadel Station 

<!heBliire Lines 

Cleator and Worltingtion Jnnotlon .. 

Colne Valley and HiLit«ad 

Bast and Wert Jnnotion 

Fe»tiniog 

Furaeea 

Oreat Central 

Great Eastern 

Oreat Northern 

Great Northern and Great Eaetem 

Joint. 
Great Korthera and London and 

North- Western Joint. 
Great Western .„ 

Hull, Bamiley, and West Biding 

Jnnotion. 
LileofWiKht 

Tale of Wight Central 

Lancashire Bud Torkshire 

Lancashire and Yorkshire and Lon- 
don and Koith-Westem Joint. 

Lancashire, Derbyshire, and Eiw. 
Coast. 

Tiiverpool Overhead 

London and India Docks 

Kindoa and North-Westem 

London and North-Western and 

Great Western Joint. 
London ami North- Western and 

North Staffordshire Joint, 
London and Sonth-Westeni 

Xondon and Sonth-Westem and Lon- 
don, BriBhton, and South Coast 
Joint. 

London, Brighton, and South Coast 


I 
1 

2 


1 

H 

2S 

I 

sc 
i 

1 

I 

83 

31 

.., 

10 


... 

2 

I 


3 

1 

... 


1 
2 


1 

.'. 

2 

1 
2 
2 

... 

a 

... 

13 
2 

2 
2 


• 
... 

1 
I 


1 

... 

4 

26 

2i] 

22 

2 

66 
3 

13 


2 


1 

1 
11 

•ir, 

2 

3S 
4 

69 

1 


... 

I 


1 

2 

li 
.'. 

1 

1 

'J 

m 
i 


... 


... 

1 
i 
16 
11 

24 
1 

oil 
12 

I 
14 

S 


1 

__ 

I 
2 
3 
1 

7 
1 

1 

1 
6 

2 


4 

2 
12 

3a 
ifl 

s 

34 
3 

I 

2 

123 

2(1 

1 


2 

1 


4 

2 
6 

2 

13 


1 

1 
... 


1 
5 
Ifi 

17 

7 
14 

20 

S 

1 

I 
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OP TRyONS OR THB MOVEMENT OP RAILWAY VEHICLES. 



TABLE No. 5— continued. 



Railways in the United Kingdom from the Running of Trains or the Movement of Railway Vehicles- 
ending 31st December 1897 — continued. 

B. Servants of Companies and Contractors. 





IL 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


le. 








By 
coming in 
contact 
with Over- 
bridges or 
Erections 
on tho 
Side*; of 
the Line. 


Whilst 

attending 

to, or by 

the 
Failure of. 
Machinery, 

Ac, of 

Engines in 

Motion. 

1 


Whilst i 
working on ' 

the 
Permanent 

Way, 
Sidings, Ao. 

• 


Whilst 

attending 

to Gates 

at Level 

CrossingH. ' 

1 


Whilst walkinff, 

crossing, or standing 

on tho Line on Duty. 


From 

being 

caught 

between 

Vehicles. 

• 


From 

falling 

or being 

caught 

between 

Trains and 

Platforms, 

Walls, Ac. 


Whilst 

walking, 

Ac, along 

the Line 

to or from 

Work. 


Miscellaneous. 

• 


Tot 


AL. 




(a.) 

At 
Stations. 


At other 

Parts of 

the Line 






K.» ; Lt 1 


K. 


L 


K 


I. 


K. 


L 


K. 


L 


K. 


L 


K. 


L 


K. 


L 


K. 


L 


K. 


I 


K 


L 




• ■ • 


1 

i 
... 


1 

I 
i 

• • • 


• «* 


• • • ' • ■ • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• «• 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


... 1 


• • • 


... 


■ • • 


• •• 


• • • 


1 


... 




• - • 


1 ' 

1 


• •• 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• « • 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


1 


• • • 


1 

■ •• 1 • • • 

1 


2 


• •• 


• «• 


• • • 


8 


4 




• •• 


1 
... 1 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


i 1 

• ••1 I 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


8 




• •• 


... 


• • • 1 • • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• «• 


1 


• •• 


• •• 


• «• 


• • • 


■ •• • • • 


• • • 


• •• 


« •• 


• •• 


• • 


4 




• •• 


... 


^ • •• • •• 


i 

• •• ••• 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


1 


• •• 


1 

• • • 


• • • 


■ • ■ 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


2 


1 




« • • 


... 


• •• • •• 


■ • • 

1 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• «• 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


1 


• • 


• •• 


• ••• 


« •• 


1 


2 




• •• 


1 
... 1 


• •• 


1 


1 


4 


• •• 


• •• 


1 


3 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


2 


• •• 


1 


1 


1 


8 


42 




' • • 


1 
... 1 


• • • 


« •• 


1 

... i 1 


• •• 


• •• 


• • « 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


■ t • 


« • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


2 




• • • 


... i 


• •• • •• 


• •• • •• 

1 


• •• 


*•• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• t • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• «• 


• • • 


• •• 


1 




• • • 


• *• 


• •• 


• •• 


1 

• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


1 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


1 


..» 




■ • • 


••• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


1 




• • • 


••• 


• *• 


3 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


1 


• • • 


••• 


* •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


14 




• • • 


4 


1 


4 


• •• 


8 


• •• 


• •• 


4 


7 


2 


1 


2 


2 


• •• 


1 


• •• 


2 


• • • 


4 


11 


80 




• •• 


4 


• •• 


19 


8 


9 


1 


1 


5 


12 


... 


2 


1 


4 


• •• 


6 


5 


1 


« •• 


25 


24 


242 




1 


1 


• •• 


11 


6 


11 


... 


1 


4 


17 


1 


... 


1 


7 


• • • 


1 


3 


3 


I 


18 


26 


198 




• • • 


• ■• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


... 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


... 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


■ • • 


• •• 


• •• 


... 


1 


2 


• 


• « • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


« • « 


... 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• «• 


... 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


. .. 


• «• 


4 


J 


1 


2 


• •• 


33 


13 


27 


1 


1 


10 


18 


5 


6 


7 


8 


3 


7 


10 


5 


3 


22 


68 


298 


. 


• • • 


• • • 


... ; 2 


• «• 


1 


• •• 


• •• 


1 


• «• 


• «• 


« «• 


• •• 


1 


... 


1 


.1 • 


1 


• •• 


... 


2 


1ft 




• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


1 


• •• 


« • • 


• •• 


• «• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


... 


• •• 


... 


. .. 


• •• 


• .. 


• •• 


1 




• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• «• 


• • • 


• •• 


• • « 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


... 


• •• 


... 


... 


• •• 


... 


• •• 


2 


1 


• • • 


7 


• •• 


39 


7 


8 


• •• 


1 


6 


27 


2 


3 


1 


5 


3 


5 


2 


2 


2 


45 


27 


4:7 




• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


2 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


1 


1 


• •• 


• • « 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


2 


• •• 


1 


1 


6 


28 




• »• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


... 


m %• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


■ • « 


• •• 


• «• 


• •• 


• *• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


... 


• • • 


• •• 


1 




• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


1 


... 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


1 


• •• 


... 


• • « 


1 


1 




• •• 


■ •• 


• •• 


• «• 


. •. 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


1 


• •• 


• •• 


• «• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


... 


• • • 


2 


..» 




• •• 


4 


• • • 


96 


10 


36 


• •• 


• •• 


10 


17 


2 


1 


• •• 


15 


3 


8 


5 


4 


4 


62 


50 


741 




• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


••• 


2 


2 


• *• 


• •• 


• • • 


1 


1 


1 


• •• 


1 


• •• 


• •• 


1 


• •• 


... 


1 


4 


15 




• • • 


« • • 


• •• 


••• 


# • • 


• • ■ 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


... 


• •• 


* •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


... 


... 


• •• 


1 




I 


4 


• •• 


9 


5 


9 


• •• 


• • • 


5 


6 


• •• 


2 


2 


4 


1 


5 


1 


3 


2 


9 


21 


166 




• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


1 


« •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• «• 


... 


.. 


• •• 


... 


... 


• •• 


... 


• •• 


... 


1 


2 




« •• 


1 


• • • 


1 


3 


6 


• •• 


• •• 


3 


9 

1 


• • • 


1 


... 


«•« 


... 


3 


1 


2 


• « • 


2 


9 


58 

1 



•Killed. 



16193 



t Injured. 



C 2 



Number op Persons Killed or Injdred by the Runnjmg 
TABLE No. 5 — continued. ~ ~~~' — _ 

Number of Persons reported to the Board op Trade as having been Killed or Injdred upon the several 

during the Year 
B. Servants of Companies and CoNTRAcroRa — continued. 





BV ACflDKNTS OCCDBBINO DDBIXO SHCINtlMO OPKHATIONS. 




. 


la 






1. 

Whilst 
oonpUng 

Sfe 


eoit.n 

TFhllfl 

Vehicles, 


3. 

Whilst 
paSalBf! 

B°iSr™™. 


4- 

getttnn 
on or on. 


s. 

hraklne. 

spniBKlDK 
ehockintf 


Whilst 
Poinli^ 


7. 
Whil«t 

Props. 


Ai^Bident* 


(allfoE 
offTmini 

Motion. 


JWtMna 
Eairfne.. 

'as- 




HAMB or COMPANT. 


DrtnmiiK 

olT. 
EnglneB. 
Wa^on^ 






K.' 


Lt 


s. 


L 


K. 


L 


E. 


L 




S. 


11 


K. 


L 


^ 


L_ 


K. 


I, 


K. 


1 


K.|.. 




Englasd aso Walks— foitf. 










































London, Chatham, and Dover 




1 








1 




4 












6 




S 




2 


1 1 2 




London, Tilbury, and SoutUond ... 




1 






1 


1 




















1 






















... 




1 












... 














Huicheater. Sheffield, &nd Lincoln- 

ahire. (See Ore»t Central.) 
Manchester Ship Canal 










... 




... 


J 


... 


... 


... 


... 






... 

1 










... 




Mersey 




2 








' 










... 


J 


... 


... 








.-- 








Metropolitan 


... 


1 




1 








1 




2 


... 




... 






... 




3 




... 




Metropolitan and Great WeBtem 
Joint. 


























... 




... 


1 








3 




Midland 




47 


... 


i 


2 


IS 


1 


M 




4.1 


1 


i" 






103 


1 


6 


... ' 31 




Midland and Great Northern Joint 


... 


i\... 


... 1 


... 


... 














2 ... 








... , 1 




Hidknd and Great We»t*m Joint ... 




1 




























1 






... 






Midland and London and North- 
western Joint. 
MidUnd and South-Westem Junction 




3 
1 




... 




: : 


' 
















^ 


... 




, 


... 




Neath and Brecon 


... 








... 1 ... 


... 
















1 












Hewport (Aleiandra) Dock 






... i ... 












a 












S 






... 


... 










... 1 ... 




















... 




lU 


... 


... 


... 






North-Eft»iem 




41 


... ' 




9 




4E 




3.1 




8 




21 


i 


70 


a 


:l 




12 




North London 




1 






1 








1 










... 


1 








1 




North Slaffordahire 














2 


... 


3 


... 


... 




t 




3 








1 




Oldham. Axhton - under- Lj ne anil 
Onidu Bridge Junction. 






1 




... 


Ijl 




... 


... 


... 








... 










Rhondda and Swansea Bay 


... 


1 




... 


... 





I 
























Wlymney 






' 1 




... 




... 
















I 




1 




Severn and Wye and Severn Bridge 

Joint. 
Sheffield and Midland Joint 




1 




... 












... 


1 




... 








... 




... 


1 




... 




... 1 ... 














1 














... 






... 






a ... 


1 












2 












SoBth-Eastem 


2 


11 


... 1 1 




2 




4 


1 


2 




2 


1 


5 




IT 






1 


5 




Stftlybridge Joint Station 




1 


... 1 ... 








... 










... 


... 
















IViffTale 


... 


7 


"... 1 '" 


... 


2 


... 


10 




3 




1 








1 


... 


1 




a 




Tottenham and Hampstead Joint ... 










... 


... 


... 


1 


... 
















... 










Wert London Ettenaion Joint 


















... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 












1 




■Wiml 




1 




... 






... 


1 


... 


... 


... 


... 






... 


... 






... 


... 




Vreiham, Mold and Coonah's Quay 


IS 


m 


... 1 ... 


^ 


117 




















... 


... 


... 




... 




QijjiD AND Wales... 


3 


=, 


~ 


Sfill 


~ 


390 


2 


G9 


3 


310 


3(1 


>S2 


~ 


49 


6 


il.0 





OF Trains or thb Movbmbnt of Railway Vbhiclbs. 

" TABLE No. ^—continued. 

Railways Id the United Kingdom from the Ruxsinq of Trains or the Movbmbnt of Railway Vbhiolbs 
ending Slst December 1897— conft'nued. 

B. Servants of Companies and Contractors— cwnfiMuerf. 





By 
Mmra? in 


WhlKl 


workHiB on 


Whilrt 
attondini; 


Whik[ wttlktiiB. 
on tba Liotf on Daiy. 


s. 


orheing 

l^lwccn 
Trains UBd 
nalform^ 

Walls, 4c. 


WhilM 

WHlkiDF. 

.te.,iilong 
the Lino 










SrectloDH 

SWwSt 
theUne. 


=& 


Sidlngi^it 




atutions. 


(4.1 
the Line. 


Vehlcltm. 








K." 


Lt 


B. 


- 


K. 


I 


E. 


L 


E. 


L K. 


L 


K. 


'• 


K. 


L 


K. 


L 


K. 


L 


K. 


L 


1 


1 
... 


1 

1 
13 

1 

1 

4 

... 


1 
... 


.1 

54 

31 
2 
2 

1 


2 

1 
10 

2 

3 


3 

3 

17 

3 

10 
2 

1 


I 
1 


1 


2 

1 

9 

1 

1 

I 

1 


21 

1 

e 

1 


1 
1 


I 

4 

,.. 

1 


1 

... 

... 

a 

... 

1 
1 


: 

1 
1 

11 

3 

... 

I 
... 

... 
... 
1.^ 

2 

... 
* 


1 
2 

... 
1 


I 

1 

I 
1 


1 

9 

7 
2 


3 
12 

1 
1 


1 

1 

2 


3 

2 
4 

4 
39 

fi 


9 
3 

1 

6 

44 

3 

... 

1 

2!< 
3 

1 

22 

3 

1 


m 

3 

7 
19 
1 
10 
571 

4, 
4 
B 

4 
10 
347 

13 
18 

1 

3 

4 

3 
5 

85 

'\ 

S 




5 


63 


3 


S2S 


81 


1G7 


B 


G 


77 


lfi6 


1'.) 


84 


25 


86 


18 


65 


67 


47 


19 


278 


396 


8S64 



NnMBBR OF PbBBOITB KILLBD or iNJnBED BT THE BUKMNG 

TABLE No. 5— continued. 

NuHBBB of Pbrsons reported to the Board of Trade an having been Killed or Injured upou the Bereral 

during the Year 

B. Sbbvantb of Companies and CosTRA(yroRs— continued. 





Bt ACCroBNTS occ 


.BRINO K^INO BHO>T.N0 OPEBATIO.VS. 


. 
y 

adPd 
he 
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1. 


E. 
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E. 


1. 


K. 


■■ 
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E. 
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10 


1 
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1 
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& 
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Dntidea and Arbroath Joint .. . 


1 








... 
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1 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 
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Gtaagow and Paisley Joint 
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... 




1 
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1 
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1 
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-2 
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1 
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2 


2 


U 


I 
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11 


3 
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Total, Scotland 


' 
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a 


4 


21 


a 
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35 


. 


9 


1 


33 


S 
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9 


2 
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1 
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Belfast and Northern Conntiea 
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I 


1 
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... 


... 
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Caran and Leitrim 


... 


























... 




... 


... 


... 
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Cork, Bandon, and South Cooat ... 


... 
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... 


... 




Bublin, Wioklow, and Wexfotd ... 


I 


... 










... 














... 


... 
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Diindalk, Newry, and Qreenore 
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Great Northern 
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1 


2 
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Great Sonthem and Wutem 
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1 
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1 
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Midland Great Western 
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S 
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■Wattriotd and Central Ireland 
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"Waterfoid, Dnn^arvan, and Lismore 
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•• 
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1 


S 
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I 


2 


2 


1 
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1 


1 


fi 


1 


e 


3 
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19 
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3 
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90 
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4 
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79 
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42 606 


10 


69 


8 
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OF Trains or the Movement of Railway Vehicles. 



TABLE No. b^continued. 



Railways in the United Kingdom from the Running of Trains or the Movement of Railway Vehicles 
ending 31st December 1897 — continited. 

B. Servants of Companies and Contractors— cow^jntied. 





11. 

By 
ooming in 
contact 
with Over- 
bridges or 


12. 

Whilst 

attending 

to, or by 

the 
Failure of, 


13. 

Whilst 

working on 

the 


14. 

Whilst 

attending 

to Gates 


13. 

Whilst walking, 

crossing, or standing 

on the Line on Duty. 


( 


16. 

From 
being 
sauffht 




17. 

From 

falling 

or being 

caught 

between 

Trains and 

Platforms, 

Walls, Ac. 


la 

WhUst 

walking, 

Ac., along 

the Line 

to or from 

Work. 


19. 

Miscellaneous. 


Total. 
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on the 

Sides of 

the Line. 


Machinery, ^«™^^«n^ 

Ac., of fl,^??J'A« 
Bnriies in i Sidings, Ac. 
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1 
i 


at Level 
Orosftings. 


(a.) 

At 
Stations. 


(6.) 

At other 

Farts of 

the Line. 
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Vehicles. 








K.» 


Lt 


K. 


L 


K. 


L 


K. 


L 


iK. 


L 

1 


K. 


L 


K. 


L 


K, 


L 


K. 


L 


K. 


L 


K. 
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1 

• •• 

• •• 

1 

• ■• 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 


5 

• •• 

• •• 
■ •• 

• •• 

1 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

11 

• •• 

1 






20 

1 
16 

• •• 


10 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

I 
2 

*•• 
1 

1 
4 

• •• 


17 

• • • 

1 

1 
8 

• •• 


1 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

1 

• • • 

• •• 
■ • • 


• • • 


5 

• •• 

• • • 

1 
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2 

1 

1 

8 

••• 


10 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

1 
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V 
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4 
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I 
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• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

2 
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1 

• •• 


4 
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8 


■ • • 

• • • 

• •• 
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• •« 

• •• 
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• •• 

1 

••• 


1 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

1 
8 

• •• 


4 

• •• 

• •• 
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1 

• •• 

1 

1 
2 
1 
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• •• 

■ • • 
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• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 
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4 

■ • • 


■ 


2 
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• • • 
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5 

6 

26 

1 
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1 
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1 
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87 


lU 


27 


2 
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19 


19 


1 


,S 
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1 


5 


10 


10 


6 


10 


82 
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1 
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2 
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2 


• ■• 


• • • 


■ • ■ 


4 


2 


2 


4 
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1 


24 
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8 


72 


2 
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8 


6 


99 
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20 


27 


27 


96 


21 


62 


71 


67 
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NcMBER OF Persons Killed or Injured by the Running op Trains or the Movement op 

Railway Vehicles. 



TABLE No. h—contiym^d. 



Number of Persons reported to the Board of Trade as having been Killed or Injured upon the 
Heveral RAILWAYS in the UNITED KINGDOM from the RUNNING of TRAINS or the Movement of 
Railway Vehicles during the Year ending 31st December li^l—amtimied. 

C. Other Persons. 



Name or Company. 



Level Crossings. 



Public. ^^^P^- 
tioii. 




ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Barry 

Brecon and Morthjr Tydfil 
Junction. 

Cambrian 

Cardiff (late Bute Docks)... 

Cheshire Lines 

Cleator and Workington 

Junction. 
East and West Junction ... 

Fumess 

Great Central 

Great Eastern 

Great Northern 

Great Northern and Great 

Eastern Joint. 
Great Northern and London 
and North- West i»ri J Joint. 

Great Western 

Hull. Bamsley, and West 

Riding Junction. 
Lanca<ihire and Yorkshire 
Lancashire anl Yorkshire 
and London and North- 
western Joint. 
Lancashire, Derbyshire and 

East Coast. 
London and India Docks... 
London and North- Western 
London and North-Westem 
and Great Western Joint. 
London and South- Western 
London, Brighton. and 

South Coast. 
London, Chatham, and 

Dover. 
London, Tilbury, and 

Southend. 

Manchester and Milford ... 

Manchester, Sheffield, and 

Lincolnshire. (6W' Great 

Central). 

Manchester Ship Canal ... 

Metropolitan 

Metropolitan and Metro- 
politan District Joint. 
Metropolitan District 

Midland 

Midland and Great Northern 

Joint. 
Midland and London and 

North- Western Joint. 
Midland and South-Western 
Junction. 

North-Eastem 

North London 

North Staffordshire 
Oldham, Ashton - under - 
Lyne and Guide Bridge 
Junction. 
Otley and Ilkley Joint ... 
Rhondda and Swansea Bay 
Rhymney ... 
Rhrinney and Great 

Weetem Joint. 
Severn and Wye and Severn 

Bridge Joint. 
Sheffield and Midland Joint 
Somerset and Dorset Joint 
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16 
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4 
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23 
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1 

1 
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1 
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1 
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41 
2 

32 
13 

8 

11 

1 
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1 
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4 
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2 
6 
1 
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3 
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I 
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2 
6 
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1 
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4 



1- 
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8 
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2 
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Number of Persons Killed or Injured by the Running op Trains or the Movement of 

Railway Vehicles. 



TABLE No. 5— continued. 



Number of Persons reported to the Board op Trade as having been Killed or Injured upon the 
several Railways in the United Kingdom from the Running of Trains or the Movement of 
Railway Vehicles during the Year ending 31st December 1897 — continued. 

C. Other Persons — contimted. 





Level Cbossings. 


Tres- 


Suicides 
and 


Persons on 
Business 
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,.-vl 
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at Sidings 
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laneous. 


Total. 


Name op Company. 
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I, 


K. 


'• 


K. 


I. 


K. 


I. 


K. 


I. 


K. 


I. 


K. 


I. 


K. 


I. 


England and Wales — ronf. 
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Soath-Eastem 


3 


8 


• •• 


... 


• ■ • 


• • • 


3 


3 


5 


3 


8 


1 


4 


1 


• •• 


17 


11 


Swinton and Knottingley 


1 


• ■• 


• • • • • • 


• •• 


• • • 


1 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • / • ■ 


• • • . • • • 


• • • 


• • ■ 


1 


• •• 
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Taff Vale 
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• •• 


• ■ • 


• ■ • 


• • • 


2 


• • • 


3 


1 


• • • •• • 


... 1 1 


• • • 


• •• 


5 


2 


West London Extension 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 
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■ • • 


• • • 
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■ •• • •• 


• • • 


• • • 
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• •• 


• •• 


• •• 
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• • • 


• • ■ 
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1 


• • • 


• • ■ 


• • • • • • 1 


• • • 


■ •• 


1 


1 


Wrexham. Mold and Con- 


• •• 


• ■• 


• • • • •• 


■ • • 


... 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


••• • •• 1 


■ • • 


• • • 


• • • 


■ •• 


1 


• •• 


nah's Quay. 
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1 
1 
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Total, England and ) 


39 


17 


13 


24 


176 


99 


114 


16 


1 

24 ' 102 

1 


9 


398 


249 


SCOTLAND. 


























1 

I 








1 




Caledonian 


• • « 


1 


1 


• •• 


• •• 


• ■■ 


1 


1 


20 


14 


6 


• •■ 


7 ' 4 


• • • 


1 


34 


20 


Dumbarton and Balloch 


• •• 


• ■• 


■ •• 


• • • 


• •■ 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


2 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


1 

• •• • •• 


• ■ • 


• •■ 


2 


• •• 
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Dundee and Arbroath Joint 


• •■ 


• •• 


■ •• 


• • ■ 


• •• 


■ • • 


• • ■ 


• •• 


1 


• •• 


• •■ 


• •• 


1 • •• 


• • • 


• « • 


2 


• •• 


Glasgow and Paisley Joint 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• ■• 


• « • 


1 


■ •• 


••- 


... ' 2 


• • • 


• • ■ 


.•• 


3 


Glasgow and South- Western 


1 


• ■• 


• ■• 


• •• 


■ •• 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


10 


4 


1 


■ • • 


••• 1 • •• 


• • • 


1 


12 


5 


Glasgow, Barrhead and Kil- 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


i 
••• I ••• 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


• •• 


marnock Joint. 


























1 










Great North of Scotland ... 


• •■ 


• •• 


• •• 


• •■ 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


1 


2 


• • • 


• •• 


1 
• • • • • • 


••• 


• • • 


1 


2 


Highland 


■ •• 


• •• 


1 


■ • • 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


1 


2 


1 


• •■ 


1 


••• 1 


• • • 


3 


S 


North British 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


••• 


• •• 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


21 


20 


8 


2 


1 . 9 

! 
1 


• • • 


4 


31 


35 


Total, Scotland ... 


1 


1 


3 


• • ■ 


■ 1 • 


• •• 


4 


1 


57 


43 


16 


2 


9 , 16 


• •• 


6 


86 


68 


IRELAND. 






































Belfast and County Do^ti 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


2 


• • • 


2 


• •• 


2 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


4 


• •• 


Belfast and Northern 


« • • 


■ • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • « 


• • • 


• • • 


4 


... 


• ■• 


• • • 


2 


• •• 


• •■ 


• • • 


6 


■ ■» 


Counties. 






































Cavanand Leitrim 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• •■ 


• •• 


• •• 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


• •■ 


1 


Clogher Valley 


• • • 


• •• 


1 


• • • 


• • ■ 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


• •• 


1 


• • • 


■ •• 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


1 


Cork and Muskerry Light 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


■ • • 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• • ■ 


• •• 


• • • 


■ • • 


1 


«•• 


Donegal 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


• •• 


« • • 


• •• 


■ • • 


■ • • 


• « • 


1 


.•• 


Dublin. Wicklow, and 


• • • 


■ • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


■ •• 


• •• 


• • • 


1 


■•• 


Wexford. 






































Great Northern 


1 


• • • 


• ■• 


*•• 


• • ■ 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


5 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• • ■ 


1 


• •• 


• • • 


6 


1 


Great Southern and Western 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


■ • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


4 


• • • 


1 


• •• 


• •• 


1 


■ •• 


• • • 


5 


1 


Midland Great Western ... 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •■ 


■ •■ 


2 


• ■• 


• •• 


• •• 


1 


• •• 


• • • 


• •■ 


3 


• •• 


Waterford, Limerick, nnd 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •■ 


• • • 


• •• 


■ •■ 


9 


• • • 


1 


• ■• 


• •• 


1 


• •■ 


• • • 


3 


1 


Western. 




• • • 






2 




4 
















• •• 


• • • 






Total, Ibeland 


1 


1 


• •■ 


• • • 


• • • 


22 


• • • 


2 


1 


3 


4 


31 




Total, United King- ) 
00 w •.. ... ... 


41 


18 


24 


6 


15 


1 


80 


25 


255 

* 


142 


132 


18 


36 


122 


12 


15 


515 


322 



Killed. 



t Injured 



16193 
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Nature of Injuries to Persons from Accidents to Trains and from the Movement of Railway 

Vehicles. 



TABLE No. «. 



Number of Passengers, Servants of the Companies and of Contractors, and Other Persons reported 
to the Board of Trade by Railway Companies as having been Killed or Injured in the United 
Kingdom, in Accidents to Trains and by the Movement of Railway Vehicles during the Year 
ending 31st December 1897, classified according to the NATURE of the Injuries ; with figures for tho 
Year 1896. 





i 

1 










Nature of Injuries. 


















InJuriM resulting 
1 in Loss of 


Fractures of 


j 

1 

1 

! 

DiK- 

locu- 

tions. 

1 


Inter- 
nal 
In- 
juries*. 


Contusions 
of 


1 

Scalds 

or 
Burns 


Sprains. 


Cuts 

or 
I-aoe- 

m- 
tions. 


Shock 
to 

SyK- 
tem. 


Mis- 
cella- 
neous 

In- 

iuriei*. 


Total 

In- 

JurkwL 


Fatal. 


1 

1 

\ Legs 

or 
Feet. 


Arms 

or 
HandH. 


Fin- 
gers 
or 
Toes. 


SkulL 


Lptfs 

or 
Arms. 


IColbvr 
BoncA 

or 
BilM. 


Other 
Bone^. 


Ileiui 

or 
Body. 


Limbs. 


' 1. 


: 2. 


X 


4. 


'». 


6. 




8. 


! P. 


1(1. ' 11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


lo. 


n\ 


17. 




Passengers : 




1 


1 






1 




1 
1 

1 

1 




1 

1 

i 






1 

1 




1 
1 








AOvl ••• ••■ ••• 


133 


4 


4 


3 


6 


39 


16 , 14 

1 


12 


17 


145 


238 


1 


40 


! 249 


244 


mi 


l,fiS!l 


lOvO ••• ■•• •■• 


93 


6 

1 


1 •» 


• •« 


4 


35 


7 


1 

; ^ 

1 


12 

1 

1 
1 


16 

1 


138 


2.i5 


3 

1 
1 

1 

1 
[ 


35 


j 253 

1 
1 


152 


657 


1,586 


Servants of the Com- 
panies and Con- 
tractors : 


! 














1 


1 








i 

1 
1 

1 




1 
1 








loVi ••. ■•. •«• 


510 


36 


2rt 


24 


14 


91 


70 60 


37 


; (M 


36? 


925 


118 


44S 


329 

1 


64 


1,460 


4,129 


XOvW ••• ••• ••• 


447 


35 


14 


30 


11 


112 


71 


39 


37 


76 


3(>8 


960 


' 95 

1 


453 


317 


49 


\M\' 


3,986 


(For details, tee Table 
No. 7.) 






































Other Persons : 






























1 








Persons having i 1897 
hnsinese at < 
the siations ( 1896 


36 
38 


1 

1 


1 


• • • 

• •• 


• • • 


6 
7 




1 
2 


1 

• • • 


4 
6 


21 
26 


36 

28 


• •• 

• « • 


3 
2 


12 

10 


1 
3 


31 

3<i 


122 
121 


\ 1897 
Trespasi^ers ... \ 

( 1896 


255 
261 


11 
6 

1 


9 


• • • 

2 


• • ■ 

1 


9 
10 


4 
5 


2 

1 


• • • 

• • • 


3 

1 


14 
II 


21 
19 


1 

1 

• • • 

1 

1 
1 


• • • 


18 
10 


2 
1 


49 
37 


142 

1]H 


( 1897 

Others < 

[ 1896 


231 
174 


1 


2 

4 


1 

• • • 


• ■ • 

• •• 


(> 
3 


3 
2 


2 
... 


• • • 
■ • ■ 


5 ' 
3 


4 

9 


5 
3 


1 ; 

• • • 


• • • 

• *• 


9 
11 


5 
4 


22 
34 


liV 
74 


(Including accidents at 
level crossings, sui- 
eides, and accidents 
to other p^^rsons not 
coming in any of the 
above classiiications) 




. 










1 












i 

1 

] 
1 












1897 
Total 

1896 


1,165 
1,008 


57 
49 


41 
29 


28 
32 


20 
16 


151 
167 


98 
90 


79 

50 

1 


50 
49 


94 

102 


546 
552 


i 

1,225 1 
1,265 


120 
99 


491 
490 


617 
601 


316 
209 


2,169 
2,077 


6,102 

5,877 
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Nature op Ordinary Employment op Servants op the Companies Killed or Injured in 

Accidents to Trains, and by the Movement of Railway Vehicles. 

TABLE No. 7. 



ATEMEKT showing the Nvmbeb of Sebvakts of the Companies and of Contbactobs reported to the Boabd of Tbade as having been 
Killed or I:sjubed in Accidents to Tbains, and by the Running of Tbains or the Movement of Railwat Vehicles durin? the 
Year ending Slst December 1897, classified according to the Natube of the Employment and Age of the persons injured, and the 
Xatube of the Injvbies ; and also the total number of Persons employed in each Class of Service. 





Natubb op injuries. 


Total 








Injuries resulttng 




T*Tfi^tnv^A> ^^ 








Contusions 












Number 


NATURE OF 


FataL 


i 


in loss of 




X ACMrfi WV 


hAA ^0 S^A 




Dis- 
loca- 
tions. 


In- 
ternal 
In- 


of 


Scalds 

or 
Bums 


Sprains 


Cats 

or 
Lftce- 

m- 


Shock 
to 

Sys- 


Mis- in- 
cellft- 

neoufl jurod. 
In- 


of Persons 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Legs 


Arms 


Toes 




Legs 


Collar 

RnnpA 


other 


Head 




Employed. 






or 


or 


Fin- 
gers. 


Sknil. 


or 








juries. 


or 


Limhs 




tions. 


tem. 


juries. 










Feet. 


Hands. 




Arms. 


or 
Ribs. 


Bones 






Body. 




















1 


2 


3 


4 


."> 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


13 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 






Brakesmen. (^Sea 








































Ooodjt Guar(U.) 








































Capstanmen 


• •• 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


■ •■ 


■ •• 


2 


1 


• • • 


1 


3 


36 


• •• 


•0 


3 


• • • 


50 


102 


799 


Capstan-ladi» 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• • ■ 




• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


6 


• •• 


1 


1 


• • • 


6 


14 


148 


Carmen 


1 


• •• 


• • • 


• • ■ 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


8 


5 


• •• 


1 


1 


• • • 


2 


12 


12,887 


Carriage Gleaners : 








































(1) Men 


4 


2 


• • • 


• •• 


1 


1 


2 


• • • 


• •■ 


• • • 


4 


y 


• • • 


1 


8 


• •• 


12 


40 


3,179 


(2) Boys 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


• • ■ 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


o 


• « • 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


1 


3 


231 


Carriajre or Waj^gon 


t 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


I 


1 


• • • 


1 


• •• 


■ • • 


1 


3 


1 


... 


2 


2 


12 


24 


2,826 


Examiner^>. 








































Checkers 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


2 




1 


• • • 


2 


• • • 


10 


21 


6,120 


Chockeri<. Chain- 


























' 














boys, and Slip- 








































pers: 








































(1) Men 


1 


... 


• ■• 


• •• 


• • • 


1 


2 


• • • 


1 


1 


4 


14 


• •• 


1 


1 


• ■ • 


13 


38 


406 


(2) Boys 


2 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


1 


■ • • 


■ • • 


1 


2 


1 


12 


« •• 


1 


1 


• • • 


10 


29 


510 


Clerks : 








































(1) Men 


.S 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


1 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


3 


• • • 


• • • 


• ■ • 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


6 


38,461 


(2) Boy 8 


• • • 


••• 


... 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


... 


• ■• 


• •• 


• ■ • 


• • • 


1 


1 


2 


5 


7,312 


Engine Clouuers : 








































(1) Men 


11 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


2 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


4 


11 




4 




• •• 


25 


60 


14,149 


(2) Boys 


4 


1 

... 1 


• • • 


• •• 


• ■ ■ 


1 


• • • 


I 


■ • • 


... 


2 


4 


1 


• •« 


• ■ • 


• • • 


12 


21 


3,271 


Engine Drivers 


20 


1 ' 


2 


2 


... 


5 


5 


7 


6 


7 


27 


33 


51 


31 


36 


12 


128 


353 


19,281 


Firemen 


21 


4 i 


2 


7 


2 


8 


1 


1 


."» 


5 


34 


93 


45 


36 


67 


JO 


1«3 


503 


19,264 


Gatekeepers 


7 


... 1 


• •• 


• •■ 


• • • 


• • « 


• ■ • 


2 


• • • 


• •• 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


J 


1 




3,292 


Greasers : 




1 

1 
1 




1 












, 




















(1) Men 


2 


1 

• • • 


• •• 


■ • • 


• • • 


• • ■ 


■ • • 


• ■ • 


• • • 


• • ■ 


8 


2 


• • • 


• • • 


1 ' 


• • • 


1 


1 


1,170 


(2) Boys 


• • • 


... 1 


• •• 


• •• 


• ■• 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


2 


• • • 


• • m 


• • • 


• • • 


2 


o 


491 


Guards (Goods) and 


45 


9 1 


4 


1 


• •• 


16 < 

I 


12 


7 


4 


t 


61 


167 


6 


156 


54 


13 


262 


779 


11,881 


Brake.^men. 




















i 




















Guards. Passenger 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


• « • 


• •• 


2 


2 


3 


3 


1 


11 


16 


• • • 


16 


14 ' 


6 


MS 


109 


6,357 


Horse Drivers 


r> ; 


... 1 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


\\ 


1 


• ■ • 


2 


10 


24 


• • • 


8 


.'» 1 


• • • 


29 


84 


2,299 


Inspector'^, Perma- 


1 • 


... j 


• •• 


• • ■ 


• • • 


... 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


... 1 


2 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


2 


■ • • 


2 


6 


940 


nent-way. 




1 

1 
















1 

1 










t 










Inspectors, Others... 


1 


1 

... 


1 


■ • • 


• • « 


... 


1 


1 


1 


1 
... 1 


3 


5 


• « • 


4 


2 


1 


9 


28 


5,865 


Tjabourers 


42 


H 


5 


■ •• 


\\ 


() 


5 


4 


2 


4 ! 


21 


29 


• • • 


6 


18 1 


1 


53 


160 


45,882 


Lampmen 


.") 


••• i 


• « • 


•*' 1 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


■ •• 


• • • 


1 
• « • 


• •• 


« • • 


• •• 1 


1 


1 


- 1 


4 


(> 


1.685 


Lamp-lads ... 


1 


• •■ 


• • • 


1 

... ' 


• • • 


• • • 


■ •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


2 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


3 


320 


Loaders and Sheeters 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


1 

• •• 


• • • 


2 


• • • 


• • • 


• • ■ 


• • ■ 


« • • 


t 


1 

• • • 


2 


2 


■ • • 


11 


24 


2.983 


Mechanics 


12 


■ • • 


• • • 


... J 


• •• 


• • • 

1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


8 


13 


• • • 


■ • • 


1 


• • • 


11 


39 


69,227 


Messengers : 








1 

1 




i 




























(1) Men : 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


... 1 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• ■ • 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


• •• 


> • * 


• •• 


2 


3 


1,059 


(2) Boys ... i 


1 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


... 1 


« • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


2 


• • • 


• • • 


«•• 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


4 


1,572 


Number Takers ... 


S 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


1 


1 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


3 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


■ ■ • 


1 


8 


1,328 


Permanent- way Men 


111 




•> 


1 

1 


4 


1 


.*» : 


8 


2 


1 


18 


33 


1 


11 


2r» 


3 


71 


190 


58.781 


Pointsmen 


3 


••• ; 


• • • 


2 i 


• ■ ■ 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


3 


7 


• • • 


2 


1 


« • • 


.*> 


21 


r,97 


Policemen 


• • • 


1 : 


■ • • 


■ « • 


• • • 


1 ' 


• • • 


• • • 


« • • 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


■ •■ 


• •• 


■ • • 


4 


1 


1.674 


Porters : 








1 
































(I) Men 


r>;{ 


3 1 


8 


4 




18 


14 


16 


4 


11 


67 


175 


3 


46 


33 


3 


183 


5 <7i 


42.937 


(2) Boys 


G 


■ • • 


1 


• ■ • 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


1 


6 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


... 


4 


U 


2,759 


Shunters 


3.-) 


2 ' 


1 


2 


■ • • 


r> 


4 


2 




10 


41 


i:>o 


3 


103 


28 




225 


5H5 


7,092 


Signal Fitters 


5 


• • • 


• • • 


... 


• •• 


... 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


... 


3 


4 


• •• 


1 


1 


■ •• 


3 


12 


1.960 


Signalmen 


14 


2 ' 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


1 


• • • 


2 





1 


2 


• • • 


3 


2 


• ■ • 


13 


29 


23;684 


Signal Box Tiads ... 


1 


••• 1 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


... 


... 


■ • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


■ •• 


• • • 


• • • 


1 




3 


1,513 


Station Masters ... 


« , 


■ • ■ 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• ■ • 


1 


• « • 


• • • 


... 


1 


4 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


• • ■ 


•» 


12 


7,410 


Ticket Collect or Ji ... 


4 


1 ' 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


2 


O 

*« 


• • • 


• • • 


... 


1 


3 


• • • 


2 


1 


1 


2 


15 


2,795 


Van Lads 


'^ 


1 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


• ■ • 


1 


2 


1 


• • • 


... 


1 


« • • 


2 


10 


5,214 


VVatchmon 


2 I 


• • • 


1 


■ • • 


• • • 


1 


■ • • 


I 


... 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


... 


... 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


2 


'867 


Yardsmon ... 


8 


• • • 


• • • 


2 


• •• 


1 


1 


• • • 


... 


1 


1 


7 


... 


1 


3 


• • • 


15 


32 


1,837 


Miscellaneous : 


























1 














(1) Men 


22 


1 


• • • 


1 


• ■ • 


3 


1 


1 


1 


3 


6 


17 


1 




8 


1 


17 


66 


18.658 


(2) Boys 


2 

492 


1 


1 


... 

24 


1 

14 


• « • 


i - 


• • • 


1 


• • • 

63 


2 

360 


8 


• •• 


... 


1 


• • • 

63 


r> 


20 


2,040 


Total of Railway). 
Servants. J 


36 

! 


26 


87 


69 


59 

1 


37 


922 


118 


448 


329 


1449 


4,104 


465,112 


Contractors' Ser- 


i 






















1 


1 


[ 


' 










vants : 


















1 


■ 




j 


1 

1 














(I) Men 


18 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• ■ • 


3 


1 


1 


• • • 


2 


1 2 


3 


1 

1 • • • 


... 


... 


1 


11 


24 




(2) Boys 


• • • 


• ■ • 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


■ • • 


• ■ • 


• • • 


• • • 

2 


1 • • • 


• •• 


• • • 


... 


• •• 


... 


• • • 


I 




Totilof Contrac- 1 
tors' Servants. ) 


18 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


4 


1 


1 


1 

• « • 


' 2 


! 3 

1 


i 

■ • • 


1 

' ... 


... 


; 1 


11 


25 




Total of Railway) 
and Contrac- \ 


1 














1 
1 




1 




1 
















510 


36 


26 


24 


14 


91 


70 


6D 


37 


65 


362 


925 


1118 


448 


329 


64 


1460 


4,129 




tors' Servants. ) 




















1 






1 















I6i9:i 



b 2 
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Number op Persons Killed or Injured on Railway Premises otherwise 



TABLE No. 8. 



Summary Statement of the Number of Passengers, Servants of the Companies and 
Killed or Injured, in each Division of the United Kingdom, otherwise than in Accidents 
Companies in the Year ending 31st December 1897, with corresponding figures for the 





1897. 






England and 
Wales. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 










Killed. 


Injured. 


Killed. 


Injured. 


Killed. 


Injured. 




Passengers :— 










1 






A. Whilst asoendinir or descending steps at stations 


1 


274 


1 


11 


■ •• 


1 




B. By beinjr struck by barrows, by falling over 

packages, &c., on station platforms. 

C. From falling off platforms on to the ballast ... 


• • • 

• •• 


02 

S4 


• •• 

• • • 


• ■ • 

8 


• • • 

• •• 


• • • 

• • • 




D. By other accidents 


• • • 

1 


148 


• •• 


2 


• •• 


1 




Total of Passengers 


568 


1 


16 


• •• 


2 




Servants :— 
















1 . W hilst loading, unloading, or sheeting waggons. 

trucks, and horse-boxes. 

2. Whilst moving goods and lug-gage in stations 

or sheds. 

3. Whilst working at cranes or capstans 


6 ; 2,174 

2 859 

287 


1 

• • 

• « • 


65 

15 

2 


• • • 

• •• 


13 
2 
2 


1 


4. By the falling of waggon-doors, lamps, bales 

of goods, &c. 

5. Whilst attending to engines at rest 


726 
1 1,13.S 


• • • 


28 

85 


• •• 

• •• 


11 
3 


1 


6. From falling off, or when getting on or off 

engines or vehicles at rest. 

7. From falling off platforms on to the ballast ... 


1 782 
274 


1 

■ • • 


51 
9 


• • • 

• •• 


11 

• •• 




8. From falling off ladders, scaffolds, kc 


80 871 


• • • 


10 


• •• 


4 




9. By stumbling whilst walking on the line 


... '^o" 


• • • 


16 


■ • • 


2 




10. By being trampled on or kicked by horses 

whilst engaged in railway work. 

11. From being struck by articles thrown from 

passing trains. 

12. From the falling of rails, sleepers, &c., when at 

work on the line. 
IS. Otherwise injured when at work on the line 

or in sidingB. 
14. Miscellaneous 


169 

1 11 

2 <>42 
5 1,111 
8 810 


• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

1 
1 


3 

• • ■ 

9 
19 
14 


■ • • 

• •• 

• • • 

1 

• • • 


• • • 

• • • 

8 

1 
7 




Total of Servants 


51 ' 9,888 


4 


326 


1 


69 




Other Persons :— 


i 

1 












On business at stations and sidings 


1 
12 260 


2 


18 


• • • 


1 




Miscellaneous 


14 121 


4 


14 


• • • 


1 




Total of Other Persons 


26 881 


6 


32 


• •■ 


2 




1 
Grand Total i 


78 10,837 


11 


874 


1 


63 





• NOTK.— ' 



The term " Railway Premises ** includes stations, permanent-way, sidings, goods yards, and all other premises 

warehousing goods, repairing sheds. 
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THAN IN Accidents to Trains or by the Movement of Railway Vehicles. 



TABLE No. 8. 



of Contractors, and Other Persons reported to the Board op Trade as having been 
to Trains or by the Movement op Railway Vehi<:;lbs, on the Premises* of the Railway 
United Kingdom for the Year 1896. 



1897. 



United Kingdom. 



Killed. 



2 



2 



1 
2 



30 



1 
2 
7 
1 



56 



U 

18 



32 



90 



Injured. 



286 
62 

87 
151 



586 



2,252 
876 
241 
765 

1,221 
814 
288 
885 
607 
172 
11 
654 

1,131 
831 



10,273 



279 
136 



415 



1896. 



United Kingdom. 



Killed. 



11,274 



2 



1 



11 
2 
1 
3 



14 



3 
3 



43 



13 



24 



37 



85 



Injured. 



265 
77 
71 

102 



515 



2.605 
876 
181 
♦ko 
977 
763 
235 
.•)33 
5S7 
179 
9 
513 

1.120 
891 



10.124 



253 



110 



363 



11,002 



Passengers : — 

A. Whilst ascending or descending steps at stations. 

B. By beinj? struck by barrows, by falling over 

packages, &c., on station platforms. 

C. From falling off platforms on to the ballast 

D. Bv other accidents. 



Total of Passengers. 



Servants : — 

1. Whilst loading, unloading, or sheeting waggons, 

trucks, and horse-boxes. 

2. Whilst moving goods and luggage in stations or 

sheds. 

3. Whilst working at cranes or capstans. 

4. By the falling of waggon-doors, lamps, bales of 

goods, Sec. 

5. Whilst attending to engines at rest. 

6. From falling off, or when getting on or off engines 

or vehicles at rest. 

7. From falling off platforms on to the ballast. 

: . From falling off ladders, waffolds, &c. 
9. By stumbling whilst walking on the line. 

10. By being trampled on or kicked by horses whilst 

engaged in railway work. 

11. From being struck by articles thrown from passing 

trains. 

12. From the falling of rails, sleepers, Aw., when at 

work on the line. 

13. Otherwise injured when at work on the line or in 

siding. 

14. Miscellaneous. 



Total op Servants. 



Other Persons : — 

On business at stations and sidings. 
Miscellaneous. 

Total op other Persons, 
Grand Total. 



used for the purpose of working the railway, but does not include factories, workshops, buildings used exclusively for 
stables, hotels, and other similur premises. 
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Servants of thb Companies and of Contractors Killed or Injured otherwise 



TABLE No. 9. 



Number of Servants of the Companies and of Contractors reported by the several Railway 

otherwise than in ACCIDENTS to TRAINS or by the Movement 



Name of Company. 



WhUst loading, 

unloading, or 

sheeting 

Waggons. 



KiUed. 



In- 
jured. 



Whilst moving 

Qoods and 

Luggage in 

Stations or 

Sheds. 



KiUed. 



In- 
jured. 



Whilst work- 
ing at Cranes 
or Capstans. 



4 



By the falling 
of Waggon 

Doors. Lamps, 

Bales of 

Goods, <!kc. 



Killed. 



In- 
jured. 



Killed. 



In- 
jured. 



Whilst 

attending to 

Epgines 

at rest. 



Killed. 



In- 
jured. 



From falling 

off, or when 

getting on or 

off Engines 

or Vehicles 

at rest. 



KUled. 



In- 
jured. 



From falling 

off Platforms 

on to the 

Ballast. 



Killed. 



In- 
jured. 



ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Ashbj and Nuneatou Joint 

Bamsley Joint Station 

Owk^xl^ ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Brecon and Merthyr Tydfil 

Junction. 
Brecon and Merthyr and London 

and North- Western Joint. 

Cambrian ... ... 

Carlisle Citadel Station 

Cheshire Lines 

xyoms «•■ ... ... ... 

East London Joint 

Fnrness 

Great Central 

Great Eastern 

Great Northern 

Great Northern and Great Eastern 

Joint. 
Great Northern and London and 

North- Western Joint. 

Great Western 

Hull, Barnsley, and West Riding 
Junction. 

Isle of Wijjfht Central 

Lancashire and Yorksliiro 

Lancashire and Yorkshire and 

London and North-Western 

Joint. 
Lancashire, Derbyshire, and East 

Coast. 
Liverpool, St. Helen's and South 

Lancashire. 
London and North- Western 

London and North-Western and 
Great Western Joint. 

London and South- Western 

London and South-Western, and 
London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Joint. 

London, Brighton, and South 

Coast. 
London, Chatham, and Dover ... 

London, Tilbury, and Southend... 

Macclesfield Committee 

Manchester, Sheffield. andLincoln- 
!»hlre. (See Great Central.) 

Manchester Ship Canal 

Manchester, South Junction, and 
Altrlncham. 

Marland Light 

Kixry^Tt and Carlisle 

Mersey ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Metropolitan 

Me':ropolltan District 

Midland 

Midland and Great Northern 

Joint. 
Midland and Great Western Joint 

Midland and Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Joint. 

Midland and London and North- 
Western Joint. 

Midland and South • Western 
Junction. 

Neath and Brecon 

Newport (Alexandra Dock) 



Norman ton Joint Station 
North-Eastern 
Ifartb London 



• •• 



/ 



... I 
1 ' 
1 



• • • 


• •■ 


■ • • 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


1 


• •« 


• • • 


• • • 


3 




• • • 




22 




• • • 




• - 




C 




25 




ir)9 




78 




J 




■ ■ • 


• • • 



157 



i) 



300 



22 



669 
21 

93 



26 
4 



333 



4 
1 
2 
3 



/ 



1 

187 

2 



L 



2 

7 

50 

53 



42 



146 



248 

10 

38 



1 

187 
3 

3 

1 

1 



4 

41 
2 



1 

I 

1 



2 

8 

7 

20 



12 
1 



28 
2 



65 



3 
1 
1 



48 
2 



25 
2 



1 

• • 

10 



1 

6 

45 

69 



(>4 
2 



67 



1 

2 

204 

4 

34 



6 
2 
2 



1 
1 

• • • 

126 
2 



54 
S 



1 

29 

118 

6 



106 



1 
228 



1 



290 



41 



8 

8 



7 

7 

4 

127 



123 
8 



1 

I 

1 



12 
59 
62 



50 
3 



114 



149 



50 



7 
4 
1 



1 
3 

• • • 

143 



1 

2 

70 

4 



3 
22 
32 



25 



29 
3 

I 



58 
3 

17 



1 f 
3 



1 

• • 

4 

41 

2 

1 

1 



1 

19 

1 



Ifin'ML^Tbe term '^IUUwmj- Piemues " inolxides tftations. permanent-way, goods yard*, lidinga, waflL t^ Qte\M« ^romwpa used for the 
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THAN IN Accidents to Trains or by the Movement op Railway Vehicles. 



TABLE No. 9. 



Companies to the Board of Trade as having been Killed or Injured upon their Railway Premises* 
of Railway Vehicles, during the Year ending 31st December 1897. 







B 


9 


10 


11 


13 


13 


14 


















i 


By the falling 
















From falling 

off Ladders, 

Scaffolds, Ac. 


By stumbling 

whilst 

walking on 

the Line. 


By being 

trampled on 

and kicked by 

Horses whilst 

engaged in 
Railway Work. 


By being 

struck by 

Articles 

thrown from 

passing Trains. 


of Bails, 
Sleepers, Ac, 

when at 

Work on the 

Lme or in 

Sidings. 


Otherwise 

Injured when 

at Work on 

the Line or 

in Sidings. 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


Total. 


Name of Company. 




Killed 


In- 
jured. 

1 


KiUed. 


In- 
jured. 


Killed. 


In- 
jured. 


KiUed. 


In- 
jured. 


KlUed. 


In- 
jured. 


Killed. 


In- 
jured. 


KiUed. 


In- 
jured. 


KiUed. 


In- 
jured. 






































ENGLAND AND WALES. 




• •• 


1 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •■ 


■ •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


1 


Ashby and Nuneaton 
Joint 




• •• 


• •• 


■ •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


■ • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• • ■ 


1 


Barusley Joint Station. 
Barry. 




• •• 


• • • 


■ • • 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• ■• 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


• ■• 


1 




• •• 


1 


• • ■ 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


■ • • 


• •• 


• • • 


■ ■ • 


■ • • 


• • • 


• •• 


3 


Brecon and Merthjr Tyd- 
fil Junction. 




• •• 


1 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• • « 


« •• 


• •■ 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


I 


Brecon and Merthyr and 
London and North- 
western Joint. 




• •• 


• • ■ 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


1 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


1 


• • • 


3 


• • • 


2 


• •• 


13 


Cambrian. 




• •• 


■ ■ • 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• ■ 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• ■• 


• • ■ 


■ • 


1 


• •• 


1 


CarUsie Citadel Station. 




1 


4 


• •• 


2 


• ■• 


1 


• •• 


• • • 


• ■• 


• • • 


1 


I 


• •• 


4 


2 


58 


Cheshire Lines. 




• •• 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


• ■ • 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


■ • • 


• •■ 


• • • 


• • • 


■ •• 


• •• 


1 


Corns. 




• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


• •• 


■ •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• • ■ 


• • • 


• • • 


• • ■ 


• • • 


1 


East London Joint. 


1 


■ ■• 


1 


■ • • 


2 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


7 


• •• 


11 


• •■ 


• •• 


• •• 


33 


Fnrness. 




I 


4 


■ • • 


7 


• • • 


1 


1 


1 


• •• 


1 


• • • 


1 


1 


7 


3 


111 


Great Central. 




1 


25 


• •• 


62 


■ •• 


16 


• •• 


2 


• •• 


56 


1 


179 


■ • • 


80 


3 


sm 


Great Eastern. 




2 


16 


• ■• 


47 


• •• 


15 


• • ■ 




• •• 


34 


• • • 


71 


• • • 


60 


3 


563 


Great Northern. 




• •• 


1 


• •• 


1 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


■ •• 


1 


• • • 


1 


« • • 


1 


• •• 


6 


Great Northern and Great 
Eastern Joint. 




• •■ 


• •• 


• •• 


... 


• • • 


• •• 


• 


« • • 


• •• 


• >• 


• *• 


1 


• • • 


• • ■ 


• •• 


•> 


Great Northern and 
London and North- 
western Joint. 




14 


39 


• •• 


29 


• •• 


• • • 


• ■• 


2 


1 


92 


• •• 


93 


• • • 


35 


15 


746 


Great Western. 


• 


• • ■ 


• • 


• •• 


1 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


... 


.■• 


1 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


1 


• •• 


14 


Hull, Bamsley, and West 
Riding Junction. 




• • • 


• ■ • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •■ 


• •• 


• •• 


.*• 


... 


• ■• 


■ •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


• ■• 


1 


Isle of Wight Central. 




4 


46 


• •• 


83 


• •• 


8 


• •• 


.•• 


... 


47 


• •• 


65 


■ • • 


73 


6 


1,234 


Lancashire and York- 
shire. 


' 


■ •• 


4 


• •• 


1 


• •• 


1 


• ■• 


... 


... 


1 


• •• 


3 


• •• 


3 


• •• 


59 


Lancashire and Yorkshire 
and London and North- 
western Joint 




• •• 


• •■ 


• ■• 


• «• 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


... 


... 


• •• 


• •■ 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


3 


Lancashire, Derbyshire, 
and East Coast. 




• • ■ 


• • • 


• •• 


• • ■ 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


... 


• •• 


1 
• • • 1 • • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


2 


Liverpool, St. Helenas and 




































South Lancashire. 




1 


84 


• •• 


115 


• *• 


3 


• •• 


• •• 


1 


239 


2 


353 


■ •■ 


161 




2,633 


London and North- 


































western. 




• • • 


."> 


• • • 


6 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


17 


• • • 


25 


• •• 


7 


• «• 


102 


London and North- 
western and Great 


■' 
































Western Joint. 




• «• 


24 


■ ■ • 


40 


■ • • 


1 


« • • 


1 


• •• 


31 


1 


66 


2 


26 


3 


466 


, London and Sonth- 


' 


































' Western. 




• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


• « • 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •■ 


■ ■• 


• ■ • • • • 


• ■ • 


1 


• •• 


1 


London and Sonth- 


• 






















i 










Western, and London, 
Brighton, and South 


■ 
































Coast Joint. 




1 


2 


• « • 




• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


1 


• • • 


14 


29 


• • • 


1 


1 


104 


London, Brighton, and 
South Cuasti. 


1 


• •• 


4 


• • ■ 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


1 


... i 4 


• • • 


4 


1 


35 


London, Chatlmm, and 
Dover. 




■ •• 


1 


• •• 


• • 


• •• 


• •• 


• ■• 


• •* 


■ •■ 


• • • 


... 1 L 


• • • 


2 


1 


8 


London, Tilbury, and 
Southend. 




• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


« •• 


• •■ 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


... ... 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


1 


Macclesfteld Committee. 




• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


* •• 


• •• 


• • • 


... 1 


• •• 


• • ■ 


... 


• • • 


• • • 


• ■ • 


• • ■ 


• • • 


Manchester, Sheffield, and 


. 
















1 

1 
















Lincolnshire. («Str 


; 
















\ 






1 










Great Central.) 




• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• ■• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• ■• 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


12 


Manchester Ship Canal. 


» 


• •• 


1 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


• •■ 


• • • 


• • • • • • 


* • • 




• •• 


3 


Manchester, South Junc- 


*1 
































tion, and Altrincham. 


. 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• • ■ 


• ■• 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


« • • 


• ■ • 


1 


• • • 


• ■ « 


• • • 


1 


Marland Light. 


1 


• • • 


I 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• • 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


• ■• 


• •• 


2 


Maryport and Carlisle. 


, 


• •■ 


2 


• •• 


• « • 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •■ 


1 


... ! 1 


• • • 


4 


• •■ 


18 


Mersey. 


f 

1 


• • • 


6 


• ■ • 


3 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


2 


• •• t) 


• « • 


5 


• •• 


35 


Metropolitan. 


■ 


• •• 


2 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


• •« 


• •• 


• •• 


* • ■ 


• •• 


• •• O 


• • • 


2 


■ • ■ 


17 


Metropolitan District 


1 

j 


3 


53 


• • • 


112 


• • • 


96 


• •• 


3 


• • • 


56 


73 


« • • 


234 


6 


1,632 


Midland. 


J 


• « • 


1 


... 


•*• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• ■• 


3 


• •• 


2 


• • ■ 


3 


• • • 


22 


Midland and Great 


f 


































Northern Joint. 


I 


■ •• 


• « • 


• •• 


2 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •« 


• •• 


• ■■ 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


t 


Midland and Great 










• 
























Western Joint. 


1 

1 


«•• 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• ■• 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


* • • 


• • • 


• ■ • 


• ■• 


i 


Midlan t and Lancashire 


' 


































and Yorkshire Jcint 




• •• 


1 


• ■• 


• • ■ 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


... 


• •■ 


■ • ■ 


• • • • a • 


• ■ • 


• ■• 


« ■• 


6 


Midland and London and 


1 
1 


































North-Westem Joint. 




• •• 


« •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


... 


• •«» 


• •• 


• • ■ 


• • • 


• • • 


• ■ ■ 


• • • 


1 


Midland and South- 
Western Junction. 




• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• ■• 


• •• 


• •« 


... 


• •• 


■ ■• 


• •■ 


• •• 


• •• 


1 


• •• 


1 


Xe.Uh and Brecon. 




• ■• 


• •• 


• •• 


I 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


... 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


... 


• •• 


3 


Newport (Alexandra 
Dock.) 




1 
... 1 


• •• 

27 
3 


• •• 

• •• 


8 

47 
2 


• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


2 

21 

... 


• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


1 


• •• 

• •• 

• «• 


20 

s' 


• •• 

• •• 

i ••• 


• •• 


• •• 

, ... 

I ••• 


... 


• •• 


IS 
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Servants of the Companies and op Contractors Killed or Injured otherwise 



TABLE No. 9—co7itinued. 



Number of Servants of the Companies and of Contractors reported by the several Railway 

otherwise than in Accidents to Trains or by the Movement 



Name of Company. 


1 

Whilst loading, 

miloading, or 

sheeting 

Waggons. 


2 

Whilst moving 

Goods and 

Luggage in 

Staidons or 

Sheds. 


3 

Whilst work- 
ing at Cranes 
or Capstans. 


4 

By the falling 
of Waggon 

Doors, Lamps, 

Bales of 

Goods, Ac. 


5 

Whilst 

attending to 

Engines 

at rest. 


6 

From falling 

off, or when 

getting on or 

off Engines 

or Vehicles 

at rest. 


1 

7 ; 

From falling 
off Platforms 

on to the 

Ballwst. 

1 

i 






Killed. 


In- 
jured. 


KiUed. 


i.^. Killed. 


In- 
jured. 


Killed. 


In- 
jured. 


Killed 


In- 
jured. 


Killed. 


In- 
jured. 


KiUed. 


1 

In- 1 
jured. 


England and WALZs^amt. 

North Staffordshire 

Oldham, Ashton-under-Lyne and 
Guide Bridge Jonction 

Otley and Ilkley Joint 

Bhondda and Swansea Bay 

Rhymney 

Severn and Wye and Severn 

Bridge Joint. 
Sheffield and Midland Joint 

Somerset and Dorset Joint 

Sonth-Eastem 

X cUA V ttXU ••• «•• ••• ••• 

Tottenham and Forest Oate Joint 
Tottenham and Hampstead Joint 
West London Extension Joint ... 
Wigan ••• ••• ... ... 


• • ■ 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 


5 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

2 

28 
2 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 


• • • 

• • • 

■ • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

... 

... 

• ■ • 

• • • 

• • • 

• ■• 

• •• 
... 


• • • 

• •• 

1 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • ■ 

3 
1 

1 

1 
2 

• • • 


• •• 

■ •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

■ •• 

• • ■ 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

1 

• •• 

1 
1 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 


• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• ■ • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• ■• 

• • ■ 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 


2 
... 

• • • 

• • • 

• ■ • 

1 

• • • 

5 
2 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


... 

• • « 

• •• 

1 


1 

• • • 

« • • 

• •• 

• •■ 

• • • 

• • • 

1 

12 
12 
... 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


• • • 

• •• 

• ■• 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

■ • • 

• • 

• « • 

• • • 

■ • • 

• • • 


■ • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• • ■ 

1 

■ • • 

• •• 

1 

17 

7 

• ■ • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

782 


• •• 

• • • 

• •• 
« • • 

... 

• • ■ 

• • • 

• • • 

• ■ • 

• • ■ 

• • • 

• • 

■ • • 

• • • 


4 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• ■ 

• • 

1 

4 

» •• 

» • « 

» • • 




Total, England and Wales 


6 


2,174 


2 


859 


237 


«•• 


726 ! 1 


1,133 


1 

1 


• • • 


274 




SCOTLAND. 

Caledonian 

Dumbarton and Balloch Joint ... 

Dnndee and Arbroath Joint 

Glasgow and Paisley Joint 

Glasgow and Sonth- Western 

Glasgow, Barrhead, and Kilmar- 
nock Joint. 

Great North of Scotland 

Highland ... ... 

North British 

Portitatrick and Wigtownshire 
Joint. 


• • • 

• •• 

« • • 

«• 

• •• 

• •• 

1 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 


25 

• • « 

• • • 

\ 
7 

3 

2 

• • • 

28 

• • • 


• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

• • ■ 

• « « 

• • • 

• • • 


12 

■ • • 

• • • 

2 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• • ■ 

1 

• • • 


• •• 

• » • 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


2 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

■ • • 

• •• 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• ■ • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


13 

• • • 

1 
2 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

12 

... 


« • • 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• « • 

• • • 

«• • 

• • • 

• • ■ 


61 

• • • 

• • • 

2 

• ■• 

« •■ 

• •• 

22 

• • • 


1 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 
■ • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


27 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

1 
1 

• • • 

21 
1 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 




5 

1 

"s 


■ ' 


Total, Scotland 


1 


65 


• • • 


15 


• •• 


2 


• •• 


28 


• • • 


85 


1 


51 


• ■« 


9 




IRELAND. 

Belfast and County Down 

Belfast and Northern Counties ... 

Cavan and Leitrim 

Cork, Bandon, and South Coast ... 

Dublin, Wioklow, and Wexford ... 

Dundalk, Newry, and Greenore... 

Great Northern 

Great Southern and Western ... 

Midland Great Western 

Waterf ord, Limerick, and Western 


... 

... 

. .. 
... 

.. • 

. .. 

... 
..• 

... 

. .. 


1 

• • • 

• • • 

1 

• • • 

■ • • 

• • • 

10 

• • • 

1 


• • • 

• • • 

• • ■ 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

■ ■■ 

• •• 


• • • 

• • • 

• • « 

■ • • 

• •• 

1 

• •• 

1 

• • • 
■ • ■ 


• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

■ • • 

• •• 

• •• 

■ •• 

• ■ • 

• •• 


• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

2 

• •• 
■ •• 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 


1 
1 
1 

• • ■ 

• ■ ■ 

• • • 

• • • 

7 

1 

• •• 


• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


• •• 

• • • 

1 

1 

• •• 

• • ■ 

1 

• • • 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

• ■• 

• ■• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


1 
3 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

1 
4 

2 

... 


... 

• ■ • 

• •• 

• • • 

• « • 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 








Total, Ireland 


..a 


13 


• •• 


2 


• •• 


2 


• ■• 


11 


• • • 


3 


• •• 


II 


• • • 


• •• 




Total, United Kingdom... 


7 


2,252 


2 


876 


• • • 


241 


• •• 


765 


1 


1,221 


2 


844 


■ •• 


283 





Note. — ^The term " Railway Premises " includes stations, permanent-way, goods yards, sidings, and all other premises us* d for tihe 

sheds, stables, hotels, and 
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THAN IN ACCIDBNTS TO TRAINS OR BY THE MOVEMENT OP RAILWAY VEHICLES. 



TABLE No. 9~conttnufd. 



Companies to the Board of Trade as having been Killed or Injured upon their Railway Premises* 
of Railway Vehicles, during the Year ending Slst December 1897. 





8 

From falling 
off Ladders, 
Scaffolds, Ac. 


9 

By stumbling 

whilst 

walking on 

the line. 


1 

10 

By being 

trampled on 

and kicked by 

Horses whilst 

engaged in 

Railway Work. 


u 

By being 

struek by 

Articles 

thrown from 

passing Trains. 


12 
By the falling 

of Bails. 
Sleepers, «Jkc., 

when at 

Work on the 

Line or in 

Sidings. 


13 

Otherwise 
Injured when 
at work on 
the Line or 
in Sidings. 


14 

Miscel- 
laneous. 


Total. 


Naxk op Coxpaxt. 




KiUed. 


In- 
jured. 


Killed. 


In- 
jured. 


Killed. 


In- 

jured. 


Killed. 


In- 
jured. 


Killed. 


In- 
jured. 


Killed. 


In- 
jured. 


Killed. 


In- 
jured. 


Killed. 


In- 
jured. 




1 

» 

• 
1 

1 

1 


«.. 

.*• 
... 

••. 
*.• 

... 

... 

1 

1 
••• 1 

• •• 

• »• 


1 

... 

1 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

1 

• - • 

3 

4 

• • • 

• •■ 

• •• 

• •• 


• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


1 

... 

1 
1 

I 

• •• 

• •• 

I 

8 
2 

• •• 

• • • 

1 

• • ■ 


• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• ■• 

• •• 
••• 

• •• 
»•• 

• •• 

... 

• •• 


• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

1 

2 

... 
... 

... 

•.• 

• • • 


• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• ■• 

• ■• 

• ■• 

• •• 

■ •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


• •■ 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

■ • • 

• •• 

• • • 

• •■ 

• •• 

• •• 

■ • • 


... 


• •• 

1 

• •• 

1 

• •• 

1 

• • • 

1 
4 

• •• 

• ■■ 

■ •• 

• •• 

1 


• •■ 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

■ •• 

• ■• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

■ •• 

• •• 


• •• 

1 
1 

• •■ 

• •« 

■ •• 

1 

S 

15 
10 

• •• 

• •• 

■ •• 

• •• 


• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• • 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 
■ •• 

• •• 


2 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

2 

1 

15 
2 

• • • 

1 

• • • 

• •• 


■ •• 

• •• 

• • • 
« • ■ 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

1 

• • • 

• ■ • 

• •• 

• • • 

• • ■ 


12 
2 

3 
3 

2 

1 

7 

11 

117 

43 

1 

2 

3 

1 


ENaiiixD AND Walks— 

OOHt. 

North Staffordflhire. 
Oldham, Ashton-ander- 

Lyne, and Guide Bridgo 

Junotion. 
Otley and Ilkley Joint 
Rhondda and Swansea 

Bay. 
Rhjmney. 
Severn and Wye and 

Severn Bridt^e Joint. 
Sheffield and Midland 

Joint. 
Somerset and Dornet 

Joint. 
Suuth-Eaatem. 
Taff Vale. 
Tottenham and Forest 

Qate Joint. 
Tottenham and Hamp- 

stead Joint. 
West London Extension 

Joint. 
Wigan. 




30 


371 


• •• 


589 


• •• 


169 


1 


11 


2 


642 


5 


1,111 


3 


810 


51 


9,888 


( Total, England and 
) Wales. 


1 

■ 

1 


•« * 
••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

••• 
... 
. .. 
••• 


7 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

1 

• • • 

2 

• •• 


• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •■ 

• •• 

• ■ ■ 

• •• 
■ • • 

• •• 


10 

• «• 

• •• 

1 
2 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

3 

... 


• •• 

■ •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• ■• 


3 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• ■• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 
■ •• 

• •• 


... 

... 

... 
... 

... 

... 

... 
. .. 
... 
... 


• •• 

• ■ • 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


5 

' *4 

... 


1 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

■ •• 

• •• 

■ • • 

• •• 

• • • 


11 
... 

... 

... , 

1 

1 

... 
... 

6 
... 


1 

• »• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• ■• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


9 

1 

• ■• 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 
« • • 

1 
3 

• •• 


3 

■ • • 

• ■• 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

1 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


190 

1 

1 

12 

9 

5 

1 

1 

105 

1 


SCOTLAND, 
Caledonian. 
Dumbarton and Ballooh 

Joint. 
Dundee and Arbroatti 

Joint 
Glasgow and Paisley 

Joinr. 
Glas^fow and Sontli- 

Wesiem. 
Glasgow, Barrhead, and 

Kilmamook Joint. 
Great North of Scotland. 
Highland. 
- North British. 
Portpatrick and Wig- 
townshire Joint. 




.•• 


10 


• • • 


16 


• ■• 


3 


• •• 


1 9 

■ 


1 19 


1 


14 


4 


326 


Total, Scotland. 

1 




... 

... 

... 
... 

... 

... 

... 
... 

.»• 
... 


• •• 

1 

• •• 

• •• 

• ■• 

• • • 

1 

• •• 

2 


• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

• ■• 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 


1 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

1 

■ •• 

• •• 


• • • 
■ ■• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• ■• 

• •• 

• •• 


• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

*•• 

• •• 


• •• 
■ •• 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 


• •• 


"s 


• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

■ •• 

• •• 

1 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

1 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


• •• 

• •• 

« • • 

• •• 

• •• 

• ■• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


1 
1 

• • • 

• •• 

«•• 

... 

• •• 

O 

• •• 

• •• 


• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

1 

• •• 

• •■ 

• •• 


5 

6 

1 
3 

1 

1 

4 

31 

6 

1 


IRELAND. 
Belfast and County 

Down. 
Belfarit and Northern 

Counties. 
Cavan and Leitrim. 
C«)rk. Bandon, and South 

Coa5>t. 
Dublin. Wicklow, and 

Wexford. 
Dnndalk, • Newry, and 

Greenore. 
Great Northern. 
Great Southern an 

Western. 
Midland Great Western. 
W^aterford, Limerick and 

Western. 




... 


4 


• • • 


2 


• •• 


• «• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


3 


1 


1 


• •• 


7 


1 


59 


Total, Ireland. 




30 


385 


• •• 


607 


• • • 


172 


1 


11 


2 


654 


7 


1,181 


4 


831 


56 


10,273 


1 Total, United Kiko- 

) DOM. 



purpose of working the railway, but does not include factories, workshops, buildings used exclusively for warehousing goods, repairing 
other similar premises. 
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Nature op Ordinary Employment op Servants op the Companies and op Contractors Killed ou 
Injured otherwise than in Accidents to Trains or by the Movement op Railway YEuiciiBS. 



TABLE No. 10. 



Statement showing the number of Servants of the Companies and of Contractobs reported to the Board of Trade as baying 1 
Killed or Injured otherwise than in Accidents to Trains or by the Movement of Railway Vehicles daring the 1 
ending Slst Deoember 1897, olassified according to the Nature of the Employment and Age of the persons injured and the Natur 
the Injuries ; and also the total number of Persons employed in e^ich class of service. 



Nature of 
Employment. 



Nature of Injuries. 



)FataL 



1. 



Injuries resulting 
in loss of 


Fracture of 


Dis- 


In- 
ternal 


Contusions 
of 


Scalds 




Cuts 


Shock 










■ 












or 


to 


Legs 

or 


Arms 
or 


Fin- 
gers 


Bkulls. 


Legs 
or 


Collar- 
bones 


Other 


loca- 
tions. 


In- 
juries. 


Head 
or 


Limbs. 


or 
Bums. 


Sprains. 


Lace- Q„„ 
ra- 1 ^y^ 
tions. tern. 


Feet. 


Hands. 


or 
Toes. 


'Arms. 


or 
ribs. 


Bones. 






Body. 








1 
1 


2. 


8. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


lo. 


16. 1 



cella- 
neous 

In- 
juries. 

17. 



Total 
In- 
jured. 



]. Brakesmen. ^See 

Goods Guards^ 
S. Capetanmen 
8. Capstan-lads 

4. Carmen ... 

5. Carriage-cleaners: 

(1) Men 
(2p Boys 

6. Carnage and wag- 
gon examiners. 

7. Checkers 

8. Chockers, Chain- 
boys, and Slip- 
pers : 

(1) Men 

(2) Boys 

9. Clerks : 

(1) Men 

(2) Boys 

10. Engfine-cleaners : 

(1) Men 

(2) Boys 

11. Engine-drivers ... 

12. Firemen 

18. Gatekeepers 

14. Greasers : 

(1) Men 
(2-) Boys 

15. Guards (Goods 
and Brakesmen). 

16. Guards, Passenger 

17. Horse-drivers ... 

18. Lispectors, Perma- 
nent way. 

19. Inspectors, Others 
SO. Lalx>iirers 

81. Lampmen 

22. Lamp-lads 

23. Loaders and 
Sheeters. 

24. Mechanics 

25. Messengers : 

(1) Men 

(2) Boys 

26. Number-takers ... 

27. Permanent - way 
men. 

28. Pointsmen 

29. Policemen 

80. Porters: 

(1) Men 

(2) Boys 

81. Shunters 

82. Signal fitters ... 
38. Signalmen 

84. Signal-box lads ... 

85. Station-masters... 

86. Ticket-collectors 

37. Van-lads 

38. Watchmen 

39. Yardsmen 

40. Miscellaueous : 

(1) Men 

(2) Boys 

Total of Railway I 
Servants ) 

41. Contractors* Ser- 
vants : 

(1) Men 

(2) Boys 

Total of Contrao- \ 
tors' Servants j 

Total of Railway { 
and Contractors' 
Servants 



( 






1 

21 



2 



6 
1 



1 
1 



4 
3 



47 



9 



56 



2 
1 



1 

8 



2 



10 



1 
1 



3 
1 



40 



2 



1 
1 



8 



o 

1 



^ 



5 
1 
2 
5 



8 



28 
4 

• • • 

6 

7 



19 
1 



53 
2 
2 



2 
2 
4 
1 
1 

6 
2 



173 



o 
3 



7 
2 



o 



1 
11 



10 

' • • 

1 

80 
1 
1 
2 



9 



99 



1 

• • 

4 



1 
1 

o 
3 
4 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
19 
1 
1 
2 

8 



1 

• • • 

8 

• • ■ 

1 

39 
8 
1 
2 



2 

■ • • 

1 

14 
1 



137 



4 
3 



1 
1 

3 
1 
3 
4 
1 



12 
3 

• • • 

.1 

1 

1 
1 

• • • 

11 

• • ■ 

1 
37 

• • • 

1 

• • • 

3 



1 
4 



6 
1 



111 



25 



11 



8 
1 
4 
7 
1 






1 

1 



23 
1 
1 
H 

5 I 



I 
12 



54 
2 
1 
1 
o 

• • • 

I 
1 



19 

5 

24 

32 

I 



J 
H 

5 



2 

45 

2 

2 
20 

17 

1 
1 
1 

18 



a 

132 
2 
5 



2 
2 
6 

• • • 

1 

23 
3 



153 



437 



• •• 


1 

• •• 


o 


6 

• •• 


2 


1 
1 


• •• 

• •• 


■ ■• 


1 


5 


6 


2 


• •• 


40 


9 


178 


136 


139 


112 


153 



8 



445 



9 

1 

106 

11 

• • • 

46 



4 
2 



49 

9 

43 

117 
1 

1 

2 

44 

10 
17 



6 

439 

9 

1 

103 

54 

1 

4 

5 

182 

1 
2 

710 
7 
30 
6 
7 
1 
7 
4 
32 
1 
3 

103 
10 



2,206 



2 

» 

1 



28 
4 

17 
24 



1 
1 
3 



16 
3 
1 



17 
1 

10 



17 
3 
2 

• • 

2 
1 



14 
3 



174 



2 

• • 

56 

30 

1 

11 

40 



3 

6 
4 

63 
4 

66 

95 

2 

6 

1 

67 

10 

10 

1 

8 

198 

13 

3 
47 

37 

3 

2 

9 

102 

10 
5 

511 

7 

34 

« 

35 

• • • 

6 
9 
9 
2 
3 

81 
3 



1,624 



1 

• • • 

31 

8 
2 

• • • 

8 



2 
2 



2 

51 

9 

28 

67 



3 

• ■ • 

12 

2 
6 



4 

131 

4 

1 

15 

44 



2 

• • • 

47 

2 
3 

197 
2 

13 
4 
8 
1 
1 
1 

12 
1 
1 

33 
6 



771 



•i 



3 



2 



1 
1 



9 
1 
1 



3 

• • • 

1 
14 

■ • • 

1 
2 
1 



3 



52 



14 

1 
142 

J<6 

o 

18 

102 



2 
9 

13 



203 

24 

177 

275 

3 



65 

17 

23 
1 

13 

588 

23 

8 

189 

163 

4 

4 

11 
396 

3 
3 

1,217 

15 

55 

9 

i4 

• • • 

8 

10 

44 

5 

8 

216 
21 



4,193 



14 
1 



15 



2,221 



3 



176 



1,627 



2 



778 



54 



41 



41 



27 

2 

384 

106 

8 

35 

219 



11 
19 

33 

8 

439 

61 

379 

632 

10 

18 

6 

216 

48 

65 

4 

36 

1,524 

64 

19 

391 

.360 

11 
15 
27 

828 

18 
20 

3,018 
44 

146 
3ft 

114 

4 

27 

31 

114 
10 
21 

520 
52 



10,180 



92 
1 



93 



4,234 10,273 
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Accidents to Trains, Rolling Stock and Permanent Way. 



TABLE No. 11. 



Summary Statement of the Number of Accidents to Trains, Rolling Stock, Permanent 
Way, &c., reported to the Board of Trade as having occurred on the Railways in each 
Division of the United Kingdom during the Year ending Slst December 1897, classified 
according to the NATURE of the ACCIDENT ; with figures for the United Kingdom for thn 
Year 1896. 



Nature op Accident. 



1897. 



England 

AND 

Wales. 



Scotland. 



(A) — Accidents to Trains : — 

1. ColliHio]i8 between passenger trains or parts of 

passentrer trains. 

2. Collisions between passenj^'er trains and goods or 

mineral trains or light-engines. 

3. Collisions between goods trains or parts of goods 

trains and light-engines. 

4. Collisions between trains and vehicles standing 

foul of the line. 
•. Collisions between trains and baffer-6toi)S or 
vehicles standing against buffer- stops : — 

(a) From trains running into stations or 

sidings at too high a si)eed. 
(/;) From other causes 

6. Trains cominp: in contact with projections from 

other trains running on parallel lines. 

7. Passenger trains or parts of passenger trains 

leavinj^' the rails. 

8. Goods trains or part« of goods trains, light-engines, 

&c., leavin;; the rails. 

9. Trains running through gates at level-crossings 

or into other obstacles. 
10. Fires in trains ... 



11. Miscellaneous 



••• 



(B)— Accidents to or Failure of Rolling Stock 
AND Permanent Way : — 

12. The bursting of boilers or tubes. &c., of engines... 

13. The failure of machinerj, springs. &c., of engines 

14. llie failure of tyres 



15. 



f» 



»• 



16. „ 

17. ., 

18. „ 

19. „ 

20. „ 



»» 



>! 



.. vVu"d9..« ... ... 

f f m iOo ... •■• ... 

„ brake apparatus* 

„ couplings 

„ ropes used in working inclines ... 

„ tunnels, bridges, viaducts, culverts, 

&0. 



21. Broken rails 

22. The floo<ling of portions of permanent- way of 

such a nature as to involve danger. 

23. Slips in cuttings or embankments of such a nature 

as to involve danger. 

24. Fires at stations or involving injury to bridges or 

viaducts. 

25. Miscellaneous ... 



25 

31 

80 

1 



8 
9 

• • • 

27 

14 

181 

3 

4 



7 

6 

341 



122 



12 



1 

215 

37 

25 

6 

2 



4 
7 
4 



4 

2 

• • • 

5 
4 

51 
8 



2 
17 



60 



28 



Ireland. 



») 



8 

2 

23 



8 



3 



19 



••• 



United 
Kingdom. 



31 

39 

34 

1 



12 
11 

• • • 

40 

20 

255 

11 

5 



7 

9 

858 

• • ■ 

190 

• •• 

18 



1 

2<>2 

46 

25 

10 

2 



1896. 



United 
Kingdom, 



25 



42 

38 

2 



1(> 

12 
I 

59 

19 

14 
2 



1 
6 

433 
3 

183 



10 



802 

28 

11 

2 

1 



* A Return is published half -yearly setting out in detail all the cases in which brake apparatus has failed to act properly. 
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Accidents to Trains, RoLLiNfi 



TABLE No. 12. 



NUHBBR of ACCIDBHTS of EACH CLASS, to TRAINS, ROLI.INO STOCK, FBRHANBNT Wat, &C., reported to 

Year ending 





'. 






L 


3. 


3. 


*- 


Callision^'betiveoD 


Tmins 

Contact 
vrilliPro. 
jevtlans 




H. 


H. , 10. 


11. 




Name of Company. 


TrainaM"^ 
Parts of 


OolUsions 
betireea 


Colliirton. 

Tro"8or 
Parlaol 

Train" 


ColliiiloDe 
TraiM" 


TralDH and Buffer 


Pnn.'ot 
seniter 


Parts of 
Goods 

Lteht' 


Trains 

ihruuBfi 

Le^e" iJT 
Crossing* Trains. 


Miscel- 

laaeona 






F '"-Li. 


a.., 






^^KSSff 


andLigh) 


tSt. 


„"&&; 
ro» 


al«^ 


Po?5lel 


tht' RalTii. 


o'^liier' 
obsItt'Jes. 


















BspatHl. 


















esglan'd and wales. 




















^ 




Brecon and Uertbyr TjdBl 

Jnnutioa. 
Cambrian 






... 1 ... 


... 


... 




' 


... 


1 




... 








... 








1 




1 








Cardifl Gate Bate Dooke)... 


























Cheshire Lines 














" 1 












Cleator And Workington 


























JoDOtioD. 












































1 
























2 








Golden VaUey '. 


























Qr^at Central 


1 


























GrKit Eastern 










1 


"i 
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Great Northern .„ 










2 


1 








3 








Great Northern and Great 








'." 




















■• Eastern Joint, 




























Great Northern and London 




























and North- Western Joint 




























Great Western 


• 




3 


1 


2 


a 




2 


I 


38 








Hull, Bamsle;, and Wait 




























Riding; Janction. 
tie of Wight 






















































lale of Wight Central ... 




























Lancoshir.^ and Yorkuhira 


'" .1 




■■'12 




I 


2 




" 5 


" I 






















1 








3 








and London and North- 


























Weat«m Joint. 
























Lanowibire, Derbyshire, and 




... 








1 












East Coa«t- 






















■ 


Liverpool Overhead ... ■ 1 




1 


















k 


Londonand ITorth-Western ..i 












" S 




" 2 




"■ ^ 


London and North-Wtstem , 




















... » 


and Great WHBtu-n Joint. 




















1 


London and Soiitb-Wett«m :) 




2 


I 


2 






4 


10 






Londonand South- We«tcm 






















and London, Brighton, 






















and Sooth C^ast Joint. 






















London, Brighton, and 2 




1 \ ... 








2 




4 






South Coast. 






















London, Chatham, and 1 












1 


2 


1 




£ 


Dover. 






















London, Tilbury, and 1 
















2 






Southend. 






















ManchcBler and Milford ... 


























Manchester, Sheffield, and 


























Linoolnshire. (■■*" Great 


























Central.) 


























M«"*J 


























Metropolitan 






'" 2 














































Midland 


1 






















Midland and Great North- 
ern Joint. 
Midland and South- 




... 


... 


... 










1 


S 
























1 






Western Janction. 


























Neath and Brecon 


























North-Eastem 


'" 2 




" 6 










"" 1 




"39 






North-Eaateni and London 


























andNorth-WBBtem Joint. 


























North Staffordshire 
















1 


1 








Oldham, Ashton-under- 


























Lyne, and Guide Bridge 1 
























Junction. 


























Pontypridd, Caerphilly, 

and Newport. 


















































Rhyniney 


























Ehymney and Great 
WeBtem Joint. 








... 








' 




' 






Severn and Wye and Severn 


























Bridge Joint. 


1 




1 
















J- 



Nate. — In this Table aocidenta under A oie entered ^«iiut the Company on nhoae lina they o< 



CK, ASD PBRMANHNT Way. 



TABLE No. 12. 



Board of Trade as having occarred on the several Railwats in the United Eikodoh, dnriuK the 
December 1897. 





IS. 


U. 


15. 


16. 


IT. 


IS. m. 


■ja. 


:'i. 


33. 
The 


■23, 


Firm at 
BtBtlonn 


■ji. 




fJ^^M 








Appeal.. 


TJie 






H0M.»« 


Cuttiniw 




? 


'& 


FaUuTBO 


'iSK' 


'■Er- 


Falluro of 


SSI 


K 


B^llt° 


J^^y. 


"^ha 


Involvlne 
taluryto 
BridgM 


Mlfc-el- 
Ibdhouil 
























™. 






























' I 


" 1 
■ 1 


■" I 


::: 


'" 4 
2 


::: 


'.'.'. 


z 


:;; 


1 

"l2 

'"l7 

1 


'"36 


'" I 
.1 


" 3 


::: 




2 


'.." 


... 


17 


... 


"\ 


... 


... 


■2i 


3 


D 


... 




' 1 




'" i 


::: 


■2 




' 6 


::: 




'" 2 
5 

1 


:■ 


E 


'.'.'. 


.'.'. 


' 3 


::: 


2 


::: 


"a? 

9 


::: 


'" 1 
1 


:;: 


::; 


" 13 

1 

19 

1 

22 


' 6 


? 


i 


a 






... 




2 








;; 


10 
2 


... 




... 








" 1 


... 


._ 


... 








.1 

7 


... 


... 










' 9 


;;; 


"" 3 




1 






a 

7 

I 


... 


::: 


;;; 


::; 


i 


2 


9 
2 


::; 


12 

1 
11 


1 


::: 


::: 


:;: 


43 
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2 


... 


... 


:;• 



« enMred against the Company to whioh the rol]Iiitr.at«ok or penuftnent my belonga. 



Accidents to Traiks, Rolliho 



TABLE No. n -continued. ' 

Number of Accidents of Each Class, to Trains, Rolung Stock, Permanent Way, &c., reported to 

Year ending 





A. 




NAHKOlf COHPANT. 


1. 

CollWOD* 

between 
PuwQScr 

I'aruTo" 
PasBcnBer 


3. 

CoUlHlODB 

batwoeu 
and 

Si' 


i. 

GoUl«lon 
and Lff{h 


Colllsloas 
between 
TraiOi. 

Vohiulefi 
dtwidlDg 
(onl ol 
tbe Ltnc. 


CoUlaioan betwuL'D 
Trains and BoBer 
aWpsorVehielw 
litaiulliiit atraliiBt 


Tndns 

Trttin. 

rmuiinK 
Pilrallel 


Pns- 
Trolniior 


Oood- 
Tralnnor 
Pansot 

rat 


11. 

throDgh 
"aliTer 

DbMAOlCS. 


ID. 

nren 
Train.' 


ili*.e1- 






FromTmin 

or ^tdlntt 
atloohiBh 


From 




ENGLAND AND WALES 

South-BiBtom 

T»ffT.le 

Wat London Extension 

Joint. 

Wirral 

Wrexham, Mold, and 

Conn»h . Quay. 
Private Owners 


"■ 3 


" 2 


1 


... 1 

... 1 

1 1 : 


::: 


::: 


3 
2 


1 

::: i ::: 


::: 


... 
1 




AND Wales. ( 


2.i 


m 


;w 


1 1 H 


9 


... 


^^ '* 1 '^' 


s 




SCOTLAND. 
Caledonian 

Joint. 
fllMgon- and PBi«ley Joint 
Glti^a- and Sonth - 

Western. 

Kilmarnock Joint. 
Great North of Sootlund ... 

HiffhJanri 

aorth British 

Portpatriok and Wigtown- 

shire Joint 
Pri?ttte Owners 




1 
1 




;:; 


•i 

I 


I 

1 


... 


2 

... 
... 

'" 3 


1 

" 3 

... 


■.'7 
'" 1 


H 


;:: 




Total, Scotlakd ... 


' 


7 


i 


... 


4 


3 




S 


4 


f.l 


• 






ICELAND. 

Belfast and Connty Down 
BelfMt and Northern 
Conn ties. 

Cavan and Leitrim 

Cork, Bandon, and South 

Coast. 
Dublin. Wicklow. and 

Wexford. 

Ore«t Northern 

Great Sootheni and West- 

Midl^d Great Weat^m .„ 
■Waterford and Central 

Ireland. 
Waterford. Limerick, and 

Western, 
WratCTaie 


1 


. 


... 


;:: 


;:: 


;;: 


::: 


* 3 

1 

1 


".'..' 


'" 6 

I 

1 
I 

"" 1 
IS 


;:: 


::: 




Total, Irelakd ... 


2 


1 


... 


... 


... 





S 


2 1 i3 




' 




Total, United KisnmiM 


31 


89 


34 


1 


13 


11 




40 


20 


2G5 


11 


9 





— In this Table aociden ta under A M*e entered against the Compahy on whose line tltey oi 



Stock, and Permanent Way. 



TABLE No. 12— continued. 





B. 




LL 


IS. 


u. 


IS. 


le. 


17. 


i«. 


1«. 


■X. 


ji. 


32. 


■J3. 


■M. 


.-. 




The 


The 












Failuroof 

.ST. 
ESS 






The 

FlooHln« 


BUpi Id 
Cnlllogii 


nre>>iil 






Boilen 




.„&',„, 




Failnreot 




fJ.'^o, 


SK' 


Brokan 




Embank- 


in logins 


Mi«el. 

laneoiu. 






TT 


Tytw. 






aooplinu* 


Viwluct* 












Engint-^ 
















Involrinir 




VllMlUOtU. 






... 




3 
23S 




... 
25 


... 


" 1 


::: 




::: 




... 


'"' 1 


::: 




T 


" 


341 




122 




12 




1 


21S 


;i7 


25 


li 


■2 






... 


» 


... 


U 




2 






l.<t 


1 




i 






... 


" 1 

1 

... 


1 


... 


■ 2 

... 
1 
36 

7 


::: 


? 


:;: 


::: 


'" 2 
2 

"lO 

... 


'" a 




... 


::. 






2 


ir 




60 


... 


a . 


... 


2C 


9 




2 


... 




::: 


... 


... 


::: 


I 
3 


::: 


1 
1 


... 


•- 


" I 

r> 
2 






-. 


... 






' 




... 


8 




s 1 ... 




lU 


... 


... 


3 


- 




7 


9 


398 




190 




.a| ... 


I 


262 


46 


25 


10 


s 



nuder B are entered acniUBt the Oompui; to which the rollinK^took o 

Board of Trade, 
19th April 1898. 



COURTENAY BOYLE. 
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REPORTS TO THE BOARD OF TRADE BY INSPECTING OFFICERS OF 
THE RAILWAY DEPARTMENT UPON CERTAIN ACCIDENTS WHICH 
HAVE BEEN INQUIRED INTO. 




Pestinkh^ : 

Lieatenanb-Colouel Yorke's report on the colli- 
sion that oocorred on the 23rd July between 
a passenffer train and a minei-al train near 
Blaenau Festiniog. 

Glasgow and South -Westekx : 

Lieutenant-Colonel Yorke's report on the colli- 
sion that occurred on the 2.'>th November 
between a passenger tmin and the buffer-stops 
at Clippens. 

Gkeat Central : 

Lieutenant-Colonel AddiHon's report on the colli- 
sion that occurred on the 10th October between 
a passenger coach and a light engfine at 
Penistone. 

Gbeat Eajstern: 

Lieutenant-Colonel AddisonV report on the colli- 
sion that occurred on the 18th December be- 
tween two passenger trains near Globe Road 
station. 

Gbeat Northern : 

Lieutenant-Colonel Addiwn'.s report on the colli- 
sion that occurred on the 18th September 
between a passenger train and a goods train 
at . Ardsley . 

Lieutenant-Colonel Addison's report on the colli- 
sion that occurred on the 23rd September 
between a passenger train and an engine with 
waggon attached at Mar^hgate Junction, 
Doncaster. 

Lancajshirb and Yorkkhire: 

Lieutenant-Colonel AddisonV report on the colli- 
sion that occurred on the 9th September 
between two goods trains at Rimington. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Addison's report on the colli- 
sion that occurred on the 22nd October 
between two coal trains near Walkden. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Addison's report* on the colli- 
sion that occurred on the 1st November 
between some passenger coaches and the 
buffer-stops at Victoria station, Manchester. 

London and North -Western : 

Lieutenant-Colonel Yorke's report on the colli- 
sion that occurred on the 2nd August between 
a mineral train and the buffer-stops at 
Buxton. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Yorke's report on the colli- 
sion that occurred on the 23rd November 
between a passenger train and a goods waggon 
at Haughton. 



London and North -Western 
Western Joint : 



AND Great 



Lieutenant-Colonel Yorke's report on the colli- 
sion that occurred on the 31st Julj between 
a passenger train and a coal train near 
Shrewsbury. 

London and South-Westerx : 

Sir Francis Marindin's report on the collision 
that occurred on the 13th July between an 
engine and a passenger train at Yeovil 
Junction. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Addison's report on the colli- 
sion that occurred on the 3rd September 
between a special troop train and the wall of 
a bridge at Gunnersbury. 



43 



47 



Pagf 



104 



los 



50 



53 



59 



63 



(>9 
73 
76 



82 



89 



London, Bri(*htox and South Coast : 

Sir Francis Marindin's report on the coUiHion 
that occurred on the 7th August between a 
passenger train and a train of empty carriages 
at New Cross. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Addison's report on the acci- 
dent that occurred on the Ist September to a 
passenger train which left the rails between 
Heathfield and Mayfield. 



London, Chatham and Dover : | 

Lieutenant-Colonel Addison's report on the \ ^^"^ 
accident that occurred on the 23rd Augu.st 
to a passenger train, a portion of which left 
the rails li^tween Sole Street and Rochester 
Bridjre. 

I 

i 

London, Tilbury and Southend : 

Lieutenant-Colonel Addison's report on the colli- ! 1 22 
sion that occurred on the 26th December 
between a passenger train and a goods train at ' 
Woodjrrange Park. 1 



Midland : ■ 

Lieutenant-Colonel Addison's report on the acci- I 127 
dent that occurred on the 17th November to a 
horse-box train, a portion of which left the 
rails at Luffenham. 



North British : 

Lieutenant-Colonel Yorke's* report on the colli- i 1 81 

sion that occurred on the 20th November ■' 

between a goods train and a train of empty . 

waggons at Falkirk. ' 

Lieutenant-Colonel Yorke's report on the colli- i 130 

sion that occurred on the 11th December ■ 

between a passenger train and a light engine 1 
at Whitburn. 



94 



98 



102 



North-Eastern : 

Lieutenant-Colonel Addison's report on the ; 
double collision that occurred on the 10th \ 
July between a passenger train and a light i 
engine, and the light engine and another . 
passenger train at the Central station. New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Yorke's report on the double 
collision that occurred on the 31st July | 
between a passenger train and an empty . 
train, and the empty train and some empty 
coaches at the Central station, Newcastle-on- | 
Tjne. , 

Lieutenant-Colonel Addison's report on the colli- 
sion that occurred on the 27th December 
between two goods trains at Ryhope. < 



112 



14«. 



151 



North Staffordshire : 

Lieutenant-Colonel Yorke's report on the acci- 
dent that occurred on the 15th July to a 
passenger train, a portion of which left the 
rails at Newcastle-under-Lyme. 



South-eastern : 

Sir Francis Marindin's report on the collision 
that occurred on the 20th July between two 

Eissenger trains at Borough Market Junction, 
ondon Bridge. 



156 



1,V.> 



For other Reports of Inquiries into Accidents which have occurred durin«i: tlit 

twelve months, see [C— 8527] and [C— 8631]. 
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FESTINIOG RAILWAY, 



Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London, S.W., 
Sir, August 18th 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to report for the information of the Board of Trade, in 
compliance with the order of the 30th July, the result of my enquiry into the colUsion 
that occurred on the 23rd idem near Blaenau Festiniog, on trie Festiniog Railway. 

Li this case while the 10.5 a.m. down passenger train was standing at the down home 
signal of Dinas Junction signal cabin, it was run into by an up mineral train, which 
should have gone into the siding alongside of the passenger line, but which, owing to th(» 
points not being set for the siding, proceeded along the main line until it struck the 
engine of the first train. 

No one was injured, and the damage to rolling-stock consisted merely of the breaking 
of the central buffers of the two engines and the bending of the buffer plates. 

The passenger train consisted of a double bogie (Fairlie) engine and seven carriages, 
three of which were bogie vehicles, and the rest four-wheelers, and it was fitted with the 
automatic vacuum brake. The mineral train consisted of a four-wheeled tank engine, 
running chimney in front, and 22 wagons. 



Description. 

The Festiniog (narrow gauge) railway is single, and is worked on the train staff and 
ticket system, combined wath the absolute block. 

Dinas Junction signal cabin, where the collision occurred, is a block box and staff 
station. The arrangements at this place do not provide for the crossing of passenger 
trains, but there is a mineral loop parallel to and west of tlie main line, and connecting 
with the latter opposite to the signal cabin, the points being facing to up trains, i.e. those 
travelling from Portmadoc to Duffws, the terminal station at Festiniog. 

There are three junctions controlled from this signal box, viz. (1) a single junction 
situated 200 yards north of the box, between the main line and a mineral line to Dinas ; 
(2) the jmiction already referred to between the main Une and the mineral line to 
DufiVs ; (3) a single j unction between the mineral line to Duffws and a mineral line 
to Dinas, the points in this case being fiicing to trains going towards Dinas. There is a 
curve of seven cLains radius between junctions Nos. 1 and 2, and a gradient rising 
towards the signal box of 1 in 88. 

The up signals are (1) the distant, situated 236 yards outside, or west of No. 1 junction ; 
(2) the outer home signal, alongside the points of No. 1 junction ; (3) the inner home, 
situated close to the box alongside of No. 2 junction points ; and (4) on the same post 
as 3, a siding signal for the mineral line to Duffws. The only down signal with which 
this report is concerned is the down home signal, which is placed alongside the main Une, 
south of the signal box, so as to cover the crossing of the mineral line fi-om Duffws to 
Dinas over the main line. The post supporting this signal also carries the down signals 
relating to the mineral lines. 

The points on the main line are proAdded with facing point locks and locking bars, and 
the levers working the points and signals are interlocked. 

I attach a diagram which renders any further description of the signalling arrange- 
ments unnecessary. 

Evidence. 



Owen MorriSy signalman, states : I have been 
in the Company's service 36 years, and signal- 
man 21 years. 1 have been in Dinas loop box 
(No. 3 box) 17 years. On the morning of the 
23rd July 1 came on duty at 6.15 a.m. to work 
till 7.50 or 8 p.m. At about 10 a.m. on the morn- 
ing of the 23rd I accepted the down passenger 
train from Duffws signal box, and it arrived at 
my down home signal at 10.13. The signal was at 
dsmger, and the train came to a stand at it. It 
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had to wait there to let the up special pass it. 
The special was bringing the staff with it^ thf 
previous passenger train from Tanygrisiau having 
come with the ticket. The special arrived at 
10.23 (I had previously given line clear for it), 
and I put the points and signals for the passengi^r 
line. I did this in a moment of forgetfulness, an 
I knew the special was a goods train and had to 
go into the siding. When the goods train hiui 
passed the outer home signal, and was about 
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i'A) yards from the signal box, I threw tlie inner 
iiome signal t^ danger against the special train. 
I did this because the train was coming too fast, 
and 1 wanted the driver to come more slowly to 
give up the staff and take a ticket for the next 
section towards Duffws, I did not remember 
that 1 had the road set for the main line until the 
train was passing my box. I did not expect the 
driver to stop at my signal box when I put the 
signal to danger, 1 only meant to check him. I 
have been in the habit of putting the signal to 
danger against drivers, when I have thought they 
are coming too fast, as a caution. I do not do 
this to passenger trains, but I do to goods trains. 
I have never had any accident happen of this 
natnre before at my box. I had the ticket ready 
for the special when it arrived, but I had not got 
the staff for the section to Duffws, as this was 
still in the engine of the down passenger train. 
1 had taken the ticket out before when the staff 
was in the box ready for the 9.32 up train to j)ass. 
'Hie driver of the special train did not take the 
ticket from me as he passed my box, he was 
going too fast. I think he was going at about 15 
miles an hour when I put the signal to danger. 
1 have sometimes thrown the sijnials to danger 
in front of special goods trains when the gates of 
the level crossing, north of the cabin, are across 
the railway. 

John Lloyd Paul, driver, state?; : I have been 
in the Company's service about six years, and I 
liave been driver about 1 year. On the 23rd July 
I came on duty at 5 a.m. to work till 4.30 p.m. I 
was driver of a special goods train from 
Portmadoe to Festiniog. We left Portmadoc at 
'.L15 a.m., and we arrived at Tanygrisiau soon 
aft^r 10.30 a.m. I had to make a shunt there ; 
this occupied two or three minutes, and as soon 
as I received the train staff I came on to Dinas 
Junction. On approaching Dinas Junction the 
signals were all off for my train, viz., the distant, 
the outer home signal, and the signal for the sid- 
ing, that is, the lower arm on the post. While I 
was getting the staff out to hand to the signalman, 
I saw him, through the window, doing some- 
thing to the levers in the box, and I then looked 
at the home signal again and I saw that the 
signal had been put asfainst me. 1 threw the 
staff down and at once 1 shut off steam, reversed 
my engine, and gave her steam again, and did all 
I could to stop. I saw the passenger train on the 
main line as I was coming round the curve, but 
I thought the points were right for me to no into 
the siding as the signal was off for the aiding. 1 
am certain that the up main line signal was not 
off for me, but that it was the siding signal. If 
the main line signal had been off 1 should have 
known that something was ^vrong, and 1 should 
liave stopped on the curve and ascertained what 
it meant before I proceeded. I was travelling 
roimd the cur\e at from six to seven miles an 
hour. 1 liave not known the signalman to put 
:he signals to danger against a driver in order to 
caution him that he was running too fast. I was 
nly a few yards away from the signal box when 
the signal was put to danger against me. I' was 
not able to take a ticket from the signalman as I 
passed the box becaus** he was not in the window 
to give it to me. It is the custom for the signal- 
man to show the drivers the train staff when he 
gives them a ticket. My engine w^as a four- 
wheeled tank engine, and I was running chimney 
in front. The driver's side of a single engine is 
tm the left hand side. I have often worked this 
special last year, but not as far as Dinas Junction. 
'Fhis was the first occasion during the present 
year that I have worked the special as far as 



Dinas. When 1 first saw the signal put to danger 
in front of me 1 did not take much notice of it, 
as I thought the points were right for the siding, 
and that the signalman was pi-eparing to let the 
down passenger train out, but immediately I 
reached the points, and saw where I was going, I 
did all in my power to stop. My engine had the 
hand brake, and my train consisted of about 22 
wagons, some empty and some loaded. I am quite 
sure that it was the siding signal that was off for me 
when I approached Dinas Junction. I have never 
known this special train to be run on the main 
line past Dinas Junction. It has always been run 
into the siding. 

William EiuuUy fireman, states : I have been 
in the Company's service six years, and I have been 
fireman about a year. On the 23rd July I came 
on duty at 7.30 a.m. to work till 7 p.m. ; my 
usual day's work is from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. I am 
usually employed as cleaner in the works. I was 
firing for driver Paul with the special from 
Portmadoc. I corroborate my driver's statement. 
I applied my hand brake as soon as I saw that 
we were gomg on to the main line instead of into 
the siding. 

John Kdivard^^ porter, states : I have been in 
the Company's service nearly two-and-a-half 
years altogether, and I have been for the last two 
months at Portmadoc as porter. I occasionally 
work as bra^kesman on goods and mineral trains 
when required. On the 23rd July I came on duty 
at 6.30 a.m. to w^ork till ().30 p.m. I wad 
employed as brakesman of the special train 
from Portmadoc to Duffws. We left at 9.15 a.m. 
On approaching Dinas Junction I saw the distant 
signal and that was at " all right." I did not see 
the other signals, I was attending to my brakes. 
We went round the curve at about seven miles 
an hour. I noticed the driver trying to stop his 
train. It was then on the north side of the 
signal box, and I put on my brake. I then 
noticed that the train was going up the main line, 
but I did not look at the signals. My train 
consisted of 22 wagons. Some timber was 
knocked off one of the wagons by the collision, 
and one timber truck was derailed. The speed 
of the special train when the collision occurred 
was about h\ki miles an hour. 

Samuel Parlcins states : I have been in the 
employment of the Festiniog Railway Company 
as an engine driver for 27 years. Was in charge 
of the double bogie engine fitted up with the 
vacuum brake, and ran the 10.5 a.m. down 
passenger train from Duft'ws to Portmadoc on 
the 23rd July, ('ame dowTi towards Dinas 
Junction staff signal box No. 3, where train was 
stopped for over ten minutes waiting for the up 
special goods train. 1 went to the signal box to 
ask if the ** line clear " had been given to 
Tanygrisiau, I then went back and got on the 
engine. The vacuum brake was off, but the 
hand brake was on. I saw the special coming 
past the signal box on the wrong line, reversed 
my engine, but, the brake being on, was not able 
to move it back before the special engine struck 
my engine. The special was running past the 
box about five miles per hour. My engine moved 
back only some few inches. The buffers in front 
and rear of my engine were broken. I came on 
duty that morning at 5 o'clock. 

Thomas Jones states : I was acting as fireman 
on the passenger engine with the 10.5 a.m. down 
train on the 23rd July. Came on duty at 8 
o'clock. Have been one-and-a-quarter years on 
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the railway, and acting as liremanfor 12 months, the special running up along the passenger line 

The passenger ti-ain was brought to a stop above and coming into collision with the passenger 

Dinas Junction. I put the hand brake tight on train. The special was. travelling at a speed of 

the engine after coming to a stop and was look- about five miles per hour when passing the 

ing about the engine, oiling, ttc. I did not signal box. I have been stoking with specials, 

notice the position of the signals for the up train, and have always gone up the mineral siding. 
After being there waiting for ten minutes, saw 

CtnicUislint. 

The collision occurred under the following circumstances : — 

The 10.5 a.m. down ]ja!sisenger train arrived at Dinas Junction at about 10.13. It 
oxime to a stand at the down home signal, which was at danger, as an up s))ecial mineral 
train was expected from Tanygrisiau (the next signal box westwards). This mineral 
train was bringing witli it the staff pertaining to the section between Dinas Junction nnd . 
Tanygrisiau, and it was intended that it should go into the mineral loop so as to pass the 
passenger train. After a delay of about 15 minutes to the passenger train, the mineral 
train arrived. Signalman Owen Morris says that he lowered all the up main line signals, 
viz., distant, outer home, and inner home, forgetting that the down train was waiting on 
the main line. When the mineml train was alx)ut 60 yards from the signal box, Morris 
put the inner home signal to danger, because, as he says, tlie tmin was travelling too fast 
round the curve and he wished to check it. The driver was unable to stop liis train 
when the signal was thus suddenly put to danger, and the train passed the signal box on 
the main line, the points not being set for the siding, and directly afterwards collided with 
the passenger train. By this time the speed was considerablj^ reduced, and the shock of 
the collision was not severe. The central buffers of the two engines were broken, one 
wagon was derailed, and the passenger train was driven back a few feet. 

The account ^ven by driver Lloyd Paul differs from the above in one very important 
point. He says that the signals that were off were the distant, the outer home, and the 
siding signal, and that it was the siding signal that was unex])ectedly thrown up in his 
face as he was approaching it. He states that he knew he had to pass the passenger train 
at this place, and expected to be turned into the mineral siding. He was not prepared 
to stop at the signal box, but had the staff reiidy to give up to the signalman as he passed 
the cabin. When the siding signal was put to danger he did not think it meant that he 
was to stop, but merelv that the signalman was prejiaring to reverse the points for the 
down passenger train as soon as the mineml train Imd got into the loop. But as soon as 
he passed the signal box aiid fijund that his train was not turned into the loop, he at 
once reversed his engine and gave her steiun and did all he could to stop. He further 
says that knowing as he did that he had to go into the mineml loop, and that the 
passenger tmin was Avaiting on the main line for his train to pass it, he would have 
stopped his tmin if he had found the main line inner home signal oft' for him, and gone 
into the signal box to ascertain what it meant. 

Whichever version is connect, thev ai^^ree so far as to show that the signals were oft' for 
one road or the other, and therefore the driver of the up tmin cannot be held to blame 
for not being pre])ared to stoj) at the signal )x)x. If the main line signal was off, it is 
<lifficult to account for the signalman's action in lowering it, knowing as he did that the 
})assenger tmin was waiting on that line, and this is the more inexplicable, in as much 
the driver of that train had just before the accident left the signal box, to w^hich he had 
gone ttj ascertain the cause of the delay to his train. On the other hand, if the signal 
for the loop was off', it would follow from the interlocking that the points were set for the 
siding, and it is impossible to understand why the signalman should suddenly have put 
the signal to danger in the face of the ap])roaching train, and reversed the jx)ints. Seeing 
that the signals in ([uestion are proj)erly interlocked with the points, and bearing in mind 
that the signalman convicts himself by his stiitenient of a gross piece of carelessness, 
which he would hardly do without some rciison, I am inclined to accept his version as 
the correct one, and to believe that he forgot for the moment that the passenger train was 
waiting on the main line, that he lowered the up main line signal for the mineml train, 
meaning it to proceed to Duffws on the main line, and that when shortly afterwards he 
realised his mistake, he threw the signal to danger in the hope of stoi)ping the train. If 
this is correct it is probable that the driver of the mineral train finding the signals off 
for him and expecting to be put into the loop, did not notice particularly which of the 
two signals was off, but assumed, as was not altogether surprising, that it was the one for 
the mineral line. In any case the blame nmst rest upon signalman Owen Morris, 
who evidently made a gross blunder one way or the other. This man had been on duty 
about 4^ hours. 
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No indei)endent evidence could be obtiiiiied by iiie on this mutter of the signals. The 
driver and iireman of the passenger train, and tlie guard of the mineral train each and 
all declare that they did not notice which signal it was that was lowered. This may be 
true, but it is far from satis&ctory to find that men pay so Uttle attention to the signals, 
which aifect the safety of the trains of which they are in charge. 

During the course of this inquiry it came to light that signalman Morris is in the 
habit of not keeping the train tickets in the box allotted to them until the moment they 
are required. This box can of course only be opened by means of the train staff, and no 
ticket can be withdrawn unless the staff is in the signal cabin, and this should only be 
done at the time that a ticket is required for any particular train. But Morris seems to 
have made a practice of taking out a supply of tickets in the early morning so as to have 
them available for future use, without requiring the staff on each occasion when he 
desired to issue a ticket. In this particular instance Morris had a ticket ready to give to 
the driver of the mineral train, although tlie staff was not in the signal cabin, the ticket 
having, as he acknowledged, been taken out of the box some two or three hours previously. 
The danger involved in such a proceeding will be patent to anyone accustomed to single 
line working. The whole safety in the use of train tickets in combination with the staff', 
depends upon the staff being present in the box and shoion to the driver when a ticket is 
issued to him, and it seems hardly credible that any signalman should be so indifferent 
to the safety of the traffic as to issue a ticket without having the staff in his possession, 
or that any driver should be so reckless as to accept a ticket under such circumstances. 
In extenuation of the signalman's culpability I w^ould point out that the Company's rules 
do not lay down definitely the conditions under which a train ticket may be issued and 
received. No time should be lost in remedying this defect, and the Company should he 
urged to adopt the rules for single line working (and especially the rules relating to the 
issue of train tickets) which have been drawn up and accepted by the Associated Kailway 
Companies, but which, for some reason or other, are not in force on the Festiniog 
Railway. 

It has already been stated that there is a mineral kH>p or siding parallel to the main 
line between Dinas Junction and Duffws, and it has been the custom to regard the staff' 
and tickets as applying equally to both these lines. This is manifestly v/rong. If under 
these conditions the rules as to staff' and ticket working were strictly enforced, the two 
lines become practically one, and no advantage is obtained from the existence of the 
second line. If, on the other hand, the rules are not acted upon, a dangerous mode of 
working arises, similar to that which has just been pointed out. The staff and tickets 
should, in future, apply to the main line only, the traffic on the mineral line being 
conducted under such special regulations as the Company see fit to adopt. 

Again, signalman Morris states that when he threw the signal to danger in front of 
the approaching train, he did so, not for the purpose of stopping it, but merely to check 
it. This is a totally wrong method of using signals. A signal, other than a distant 
signal, when in the danger position, should have no other meaning than an imperative 
direction to the driver of a train approaching it to stop. It may be that the present 
practice is due to the fact that the outer home signal can only be lowered when one or 
other of the inner home signals is " off," or in technical terms. No. VI signal is released 
or preceded by No. 11 or No. 10. I would recommend that the locking be altered, so 
that No. 12 outer home signal can be lowered independently of No. 11 or No. 10. At 
the same time the distant signal No. 1 should be made to apply only to the up passenger 
line, and not to the mineral line. The attention of the Company should, I submit, be 
drawTi to the matters referred to above, and especially to the present dangerous manner 



of using train tickets. 



The Assistant Secretary, 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. 



I have, &c., 

H. A. YORKE. 

Lieut'Col.j R.E. 



Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the Company on the 12th October. 
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GLASGOW AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 

Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London, S,W., 
Sir, 14th January, 1898. 

I HAVE the honour to report for the information of the Board of Trade, that in 
compliance with the order of the 30th November 1897, I have enquired into the collision 
that occurred at 6.23 a.m. on the 25th idem at Clippens, on the Glasgow and South- 
western Railway. 

In this case the workmen's train leaving Glasgow at 6 a.m. overran the platform at 
Clippens and came into collision with the buffer- stops at the end of the siding, it 
being quite dark at the time. 

Three passengers were slightly injured. 

The train consisted of a four-wheels-coupled passenger engine, tender, and five 
vehicles. The engine was fitted with the Westinghouse brake, while the train had the 
vacuum brake, and both descriptions of brake should have been applied by the movement 
of one handle. But this was not the case on this engine, the brakes being independent 
of each other, and applied by separate handles. 

No damage was caused to the engine, tender, or permanent- way, and no wheels left the 
rails. The train had two windows broken, and the buffer-plank of the stops, which was 
somewhat decayed, was smashed. 

Description. 

Clippens is not a station, but merely a rough platform, made of old sleepers, which has 
recently been erected and brought into use for the convenience of the workmen employed 
at some neighbouring oil works. 

It is situated at tlie end of a siding near Cart Junction, on the down or north side of the 
lines, and is connected with the down main line by trailing points. Trains from Glasgow 
for Clippens arrive at Cart Junction on the up line, are backed through a cross-over 
road to the down line, and then have to travel in the wrong direction along the 
down nmd as far as the points leading into the siding, a disc signal and a skeleton arm 
signal being provided for this operation. The switches and signals are operated from 
Cart Junction signal box, from which, to the siding points, the distance is 282 yards. 
These points being fiicing to trains entering the siding from the down line, have been 
provided with facing point lock and locking bar, but they are 102 yards outside the 
distance from the signal box laid down as the limit for feeing points. 

The siding is 348 yards long, and terminates in a " dead end " consisting of earth and 
timber. At the end of the siding there is a temporary platform 48 yards in length. 

From Cart Junction there is a falling gradient of 1 in 100 up to the siding points, from 
which spot the lines are level, as also is the siding. 

There are three lamp posts on the platform, but up to the date of the accident only 
one lamp was provided by the Company. 



Evidence. 



James Wdl% driver, states : — I have been in 
the Company's service 12 years, and I have been 
passed as a driver for more than two years. On 
the 25th November I came on duty at 5 a.m. to 
work till about 3.30 p.m. I was working the 
6 a.m. train from St. Enoch to Clippens. This is a 
workmen's train. My engine was No. 203, a 
six-wheeled engine with four wheels coupled. 
It is a passenger engine and is fitted with the 
Westinghouse brake, and also with the vacuum 
apparatus for operating the brakes on the train. 
There is also the hand brake on the tender. The 
Westinghouse brake and vacuum brake can be 
applied by one handle, but by disconnecting 
the Westinghouse brake handle ^om the vacuum 



brake it is possible to work the two .brakes 
separately. The connecting link between the 
two brakes on this engine has not been fixed 
since I have been on the engine. This would 
be since July last. I have not reported that the 
link was missing between the two brakes. The 
workmen's train consisted of five vehicles. This 
is the usual train and it was fitted with the vacuum 
brake. The brake connection was properly made 
throughout the train. I do not know whether 
the brake was tested by the guard before starting 
from Glasgow. We stopped at Shields Road and 
the brakes were working all right. When I reached 
Cart Junction I was put across on to the down 
road in the. usual way, and 1 then got the signals 
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to go down into the siding. It was a dark 
morning — ^there were no lamps on the platform, 
but there was a white light on the buffer stop. 
I saw the lamp man running down with the 
lamp in his hand as I entered the siding. He 
had put the lamp on the stops before 1 reached 
them. Sometimes there is no lamp on the 
siding stops. It would be better if the light 
was 'a red one instead of a white one. When 
I got the signals to go into the siding I gave the 
engine a little steam just to start the train. 1 
shut off steam again before I left the main line. 
As I was entering the siding I applied the vacuum 
brake gradually. When I reached the platform 
1 thought I was not going to stop in time, and so 
I applied the vacuum full force, and then I 
applied the Westinghouse hard. Owing to the 
greasiness of the rails the wheels slid, and the 
engine struck the stops at a speed of about two 
miles an hour. When I entered the siding I 
was not going more than six miles an hour. I 
think my fireman applied the hand brake going 
into the siding. I have often worked this train 
before, with the same engine. I have never had 
any difficulty in stopping it before. I have never 
struck the stops before. 1 was not going into the 
siding any faster than usual. 1 did everything 
the same as 1 do on other mornings. I had from 
18 to 19 inches of vacuum when going into the 
siding. The Company's rule is that trains should 
enter dead end bays or terminal stations at such 
a speed that they can be stopped with the hand 
brakes. I attribute the mishap to the morning 
being dark, to there being no light on the plat- 
form, and to the rails being greasy. We were 
running chimney first. I had no time to reverse 
my engine or apply sand. 

Atulnnv Hilly fireman, states: — I have been 
in the Company's service about three years, and 
I have been fireman for two vears. On the 2r)th 
November I was firing for driver Wells, and came 
on duty at the same time as he did* 1 agree with 
my driver's statement. I applied the hand brake 
as we reached the platform. 1 could not see the 
light on the stops from my side of the engine — 
it was all pitch dark to me. 

Geo^rge HoMen, guard, states : — I have been 
m the Company's service four years, and I have 
been guard all the time. On the 25th November 
I came on duty at 5.30 a.m., to work till 3 p.m. 
I was guard of the workmen's train leaving St. 
Enoch at 6 a.m. The train consisted of three 
third class carriages and two brake thirds. All 
of these were six-wheeled vehicles. They were 
all fitted with the vacuum brake, working blocks 
on the leading and trailing wheels. The brake 
was connected throughout the train. I did not 
test the brake, but I saw the gauge in my brake 
compartment shewed 18 inches of vacuum before 
starting. Everything went right till we got to 
Clippens. We entered the siding at Clippens at 
about five miles an hour. I applied my hand 



bmke when we got to the bridge over the river. 
The driver applied the vacuum brake when 
entering the siding. He applied it again when 
he was at the platform. He then put it on with 
full force and destroyed the vacuum. I thought 
he was rather later than usual in applying it. I 
did not see any light on the buffer stop, nor did 
I see the lampman. It was very dark. I had 
onlv been with the workmen's train four timea 
before, and on none of these occasicms have I 
seen a light there. I was sure the driver would 
not stop in time, and so I jumi)ed out of my van 
on to the platform. There was a slight rebound. 
Two windows were broken in the train, and one 
was cracked. Three passengers complained to 
me of slight injuries. 1 think we struck the 
stops at about four miles an hour. None of the- 
wheels left the rails. I could not apply the 
vacuum brake myself before jumping out of my 
van, because the driver had already destroyed the 
vacuum. 

T/iof/iUs MrClyinimty lampman, states : — I have 
been in the Company's service between three and 
four months. I have been lampman all the time., 
I am stationed at Johnstone. Mv duties are to 
clean, trim, and light the signal lamps at John- 
stone, Nos. 1 and 2 signal boxes, and also- 
light the lamps at Elderslie and Cart Junctions. 
I have also to go in the morning to light the 
lamps on the platform and buffer stop at 
Clippens. Until this mishap occurred there was 
only one platform lamp for Clippens, which was 
kept in the signal cabin at Clippens. Now three 
lamps have been provided. There is a lamp in 
Cart Junction signal box for the buffer stops at 
Clippens — this is an ordinary signal lamp. I 
have always lighted the buffer stop lamp when 1 
thought it necessary — that is to say, on dark 
mornings. I liave never received any instruc- 
tions to put a light on these stops, but some of 
the drivel's have said it would be better if there 
was a light on them, and so I put it there. My 
hours of duty are from 5.30 a.m. till 5 p.m. I 
always go straight to Clippens platform in the 
morning to see to the lights there. This is about 
half a mile from Johnstone. I ha<l no instruc- 
tions from the last lampman as to lighting the 
lamps at Clippens. On the 25tli November I 
was on the platform when the train came to C-art 
Junction box, and I had placed the lamp on the 
stops before the train got into the siding. I have 
always been at the platform before the ti-ain 
arrived. I have sometimes ridden down ^*n)m 
the Jimction on the foot plate of the engine, but 
this was before the dark mornings, when the 
lamp was not required. I began to light the 
lamp for the buffer stops about a fortnight before 
the accident. 1 have never missed a morning, 
except when it was moonlight. 1 have to go 
every morning to open the gate from the plat- 
form. I have three lamps now for the platform 
at Clippens, and also a I'ed light for the buffer 
stops. 



Conclusion, 



The train to which this accident happened has recently been put on for tlie convenience 
of the workmen employed at some oil works near Clippens. On the day in question, it 
left Glasgow at 6 a.m. and arrived at CHppens about 6.23. At Cart Junction it was 
baeked across from the up to the do\\ii line, in the usual mxmner, and after travellincr 
along the down line in the WTong direction for 282 yards, it entered the siding through 
the points already mentioned, and it then had 348 yai'ds to run, up to the end of 
the siding. 
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Instead of stoppinjj: his train short of the " dead end," ihe driver miscalculated his 
speed and the distance he had to run, with the result tliat his engine came into collision 
with the buffer-stop. The passengers were doubtless preparing to alight, and the sudden 
stoppage of the train caused three of them to receive slight injuries. 

The morning Avas very dark, and there were no lights on the platform ; and although 
there appears to have been a light on the buffer-stops, it was placed there but a moment 
before the collision, and too late to be of any ser\'ice to the driver, by indicating to him 
his position. 

As a general rule, there appears to ine to be very little excuse for a driver who allows 
his engine to strike buffer stops. But in this case the driver can hardly be held 
to blame, for the reason tliat the platform was without any lights, and o\Aing to the 
darkness it was therefore difficult for him to make out his exact position. 

Nor am I disposed to find fault with lampman McClymont. This lad has only been 
in the Company's service for three or four months, and he appears to have received no 
instructions from anyone in authorit}' regarding his duties at Cli})pens. Only one 
platfonn lamp was provided by the Company for this place, and though McClymont 
seems to have adopted a practice of placing a lamp on the buffer-stops, he did so of his 
own initiative for the guidance of the drivers, and had to borrow for the purpose an 
ordinary signal lamp fi-om Cart Junction signal box. No doubt on the morning in 
question he was somewhat late in placing the lamp in position on the stops, but his action 
in putting it there at all was purely voluntary, and any delay in the matter should not 
render him liable to censure. 

The -cause of this collision must be found in the very inadequate precautions taken by 
tlie Company for tlie safe working of this train. In the first place, I would point out that 
CUppens platform was brought into use without any notification from the Company to 
the Board of Trade, and without any official inspection or sanction. Probably the 
temporary platform, as it exists, is sufficient for the convenience of those for whom it 
has been erected, but workmen travelling by train are passengers, and as such are entitled 
to the usual precautions for their safety, and the arrangements at Clippens are open to 
unfavourable criticism. The practice of backing a train through the cross-over road, 
fi-om the up to the doTVTi line, and causing it to travel in the Avrong direction along the 
down line is objectionable, while the want of sufficient lamps on the platform, and 
more particularly the absence of a proper light on the bufter-stop, are fiir from 
satisfactory. 

The points leading into the siding, which though " trailing " to trains travelling in the 
proper direction on the down line, become " facing " to trains entering the siding, are 
too far from the signal box, and would not have been passed as facing points, in their 
present position, by an Inspecting Officer of the Board of Trade. 

And, lastly, the fact that the brake on the engine and that on the carriages were not 
appUcable by one and the same handle does not appear to be in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act of 1889, for it is evident that the brake was not continuous 
throughout the train, and that on the engine could not be applied by the guard. 

It is to be hoped that the Company will take early steps t<^ remedy these matters. 
I would suggest tnat a platform be built alongside of the up line at which the workmen 
going to Clippens could alight on arrival, the existing platform being used as a departure 
platform only. 

When the necessary alterations have been made the place should be submitted for 
inspection in the ordinary course. 

I have, &c.. 

The Assistant Secretary, H. A. Yorke, 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. Lieut.-CoL^ R.E. 



Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the Company on the 27th January, 1898. 
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GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY. 

Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London, S.W., 
Sin, November 3rd, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to report for the information of the Board of Trade, in 
compliance with the Order of the 18th ult., the result of my enquiry into the circum- 
stances attending a colhsion that occurred about 9.30 p.m. on the 10th October at 
Penistone station on the Great Central Railway. 

On the arrival of the 5 p.m. express from London the engine and four vehicles were 
detached and moved ahead, on the down main line, to allow of a through carriage for 
Bradford, via Huddersfield, being transferred to the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company's 
down platform. The through coach was, by a misunderstanding, uncoupled too soon 
and it ran back, on a falling gradient, about 200 yards, where it came into collision with 
engine No. 10, belonging to the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company, which was 
approaching to take it away. 

Five passengers are re{)orted to have complained of injury, a lady having since died 
from the effects of the shock and injuries she received. 

No wheels of the engine or carriage left the rails. The latter was a composite carriage, 
belonging to the Great Northern Company, and it had side panel, headstock, diagonal, 
body stop, two buffers and two comer plates damaged, and the body shifted. 

Description. 

Penistone station is situated on the main line of the Great Central Company from 
Sheffield to Manchester, and at the up, or south-east, end of the station there is a junction 
with the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company's line to Huddersfield. The general 
arrangement of the station, and of the lines through it, will, I think, be readily under- 
stood from the plan attached to my report, and as no question of the signalling arises in 
connection with this collision it is not necessary for me to describe it. It should, however, 
be added that the down main line through the station is on a gradient falling towards 
Sheffield at 1 in 106, while the inclination of the middle road, at the back of the down 
platform, on which the collision took place, is rather steeper, viz., 1 in 101. 



Evidence. 



William Burton states : I have been 25 years 
in the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company's 
service, eight years a driver. On October 10th, 
I came on duty at 2.45 p.m. to work until 11.45 p.m., 
and I generally finish work on that tour of duty 
at from 11.45 to 12 midnight. My engine, No. 10, 
is an eight-wheeled radial tank engine (four 
wheels coupled). I arrived at Penistone, from 
Huddersfield, at 9.23 p.m. After the passengers 
had got out I put the train on to the down branch 
nmd, and then the engine was unhooked and we 
went out from the Lancashire and Yorkshire down 
line, and were put across on to the middle road on 
the down side of the Great Central Company's 
station. We were due at 9.4 and did not arrive 
until 9.23, having been delayed at Lockwood 
waiting for the branch line connection. If we 
hud arrived to time, I should then, after disposing 
nf my train, have been sent along the down main 
line to the West cabin, and should have set back 
thereover the point«onto the down loop line ; then, 
as soon as the train from London had arrived, and 
its engine had taken the tlu*ough carriage for 
Bradford — via Huddersfield — ^forward over the 
cross-over road points at the West cabin, we should 
have gone forward, got hold of that carriage, and 
taken it away on to the up main line. We are 
coupled to the carriage by shunters, the vacuum 
brake is connected and we have to take the brakes 
rff the carriage wheels before we can start. We 



have to blow up, to blow the brake off. I have 
only to take this carriage on Sundays, one week 
in 'five. On the occasion under consideration, 
when we got alongside the down platform, on the 
middle road, the shunter who was riding with 
me, said **Woa, it's coming down." We were 
running bunker first, and he said " Go ahead," 
i,e, so as to get out of the way. I reversed, and 
opened the regulator again, and the engine had 
just moved when the carriage struck us ; I at once 
stopped and put the brake on, and we probably did 
not go forward more than about an engine length. 
Neither I, my mate, nor the shunter (so far as 
I am aware) was hurt, and the engine was not 
damaged at all. The carriage belonged to the 
Great Northern Company. It was quite dark at 
the time, and there was no light on the carriage. 

Rohert Hunt states : I have been station-master 
at Penistone for nearly 11 years. With reference 
to what driver Burton has said, we only send a 
shunter with the Lancashire and Yorkshire engine 
when there is any reason to doubt if the driver is 
thoroughly acquainted with the roads. If the 
engine firoes by the down main line, there is no 
necessity for sending a shunter with it. It is a 
daily occurrence to transfer a through carriage 
from the down main line to the down Hudders- 
field line, and the operation is carried out in the 
way described by Burton. The Lancashire and 
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Yorkshire train is occasionally late on Sundays, 
but, as a rule, it arrives in sufficient time to enable 
the engine to be at the down end of our station, 
waiting for the arrival of the London train. 
I was on the station, on duty, at the time of the 
mishap. I saw the carriage running back, when 
it about arrived at the down end of the station 
buildings ; my attention was then given to the 
train e^ London, the front portion of which was 
setting back on to the rear portion at the down 
main platform. T heard my foreman, who was 
on the ballast at the back of the station, calling 
out to the Lancashire and Yorkshire driver to 
stop. I did not actually see the collision take 
place. Sometimes, if the up main line is occupied, 
the pilot engine will take the through carriage by 
the middle road to Huddersfield Junction, and 
then on to its train at the down branch platform. 
The carriage is never, under any circumstances, 
allowed to run back by gravitation on to the 
engine. On Sundays we have no spare engine 
available, and if the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
train is very late, the engine ex London backs the 
Huddersfield carriage into the middle road, where 
it is loft, properly secured (not relying on the 
brake) until the Lancashire and Yorkshire engine 
comes to fetch it. 

John Turner states : I have been in the Great 
Central Company's service 17 years, and a foreman 
porter for six years. On October 10th, I came on 
duty at 7 a.m. to work until 10 p.m., but I was 
off duty for three or four hours during the day. 
I perform that duty every alternate Sunday. After 
the arrival of the London train, I got down on to 
the ballast, to signal the Lancashire and York- 
shire engine forward. While there I noticed the 
signalman throw the siding signal to danger, and 
I then saw the carriage coming down towards me 
— which I have never known it do before — I gave 
a red light to the Lancashire and Yorkshire driver, 
he would then be about the length of the build- 
ings away from me, and the carriage was getting 
pretty close to me. I shouted out at the same 
time. The Ijancashire and Yorkshire engine only 
came forward a very short distance afterwards. 
No wheels, either of the engine or carriage, left 
the rails. 

Benjamin Haigh states : I have been two-and- 
a-half years in the Great Central Railway Com- 
pany's service, and a parcel porter for four months 
past. On October 10th, I came on duty at 
10.30 a.m. to work until 10 p.m., and I am on 
duty on alternate Sundays. On the arrival of the 
5 p.m. express from London, I uncoupled the 
fourth vehicle from the rest of the train, and I 
rode out on the footboard of the Bradford carriage 
to the West cabin. I have done this regularly for the 
last 14 months. When we were well clear of the 
cross-over road points, I signalled to the driver to 
stop. I got down, broke the communication cord 
between the third and fourth carriages, and dropped 
the side chains. I then asked porter Duval, who 
was with me, what we were going to do with the 
Huddersfield carriage, as the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire train was late. I understood him to 
aay the engine was there to take it away, so I 
dropped the shackle hook off, and went to the 
other end to attach the engine. We always have 
two men, one to detach and one to attach, but in 
this case, my lamp had been knocked down and 
the light put out, and Duval was occupied 
lighting it. Before I got to the other end of the 
coach, I saw the engine was not there. I had 
left the automatic brake pipe on the plug properly 
secured. I ran back to the front of the vehicle 
to couple up the side chains, but I found it had 
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already started moving ; I picked np a large cinder 
off the ballast, and put it on the rail behind the 
carriage, but it was no good. The carriage is 
never allowed to run back by itself. 

Arthur Duval states : I have been nearly three 
years in the Great Central Company's service, and 
a porter for three years. On October 10th, I came 
on duty at J .30 p.m. to work until 10 p.m. When 
the engine of the London train went forward, 1 
went down with the vehicles, riding on the foot- 
board of the Bradford carriage, to hook the engine 
on when it arrived. When we stopped near the 
West box, Haigh told me his lamp was out and 
he asked me to light it. He had asked me what 
we were to do with the coach, and I told him 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire engine was coming 
to take it. I had been so instructed by the fore- 
man. I always get definite instructions before we 
go out. Sometimes the London engine has to back 
the carriage into the middle road. Haigh is only 
on duty with me about once in three weeks. The 
man who unhooks the carriage waits until he feels 
the engine come on to it, and then unhooks ; after- 
wards he rides at the tail of the carriage, showinj? 
his red light, and I return to the down main 
platform with the train. I had no sooner struck 
a match than Haigh said " the carriage is running 
back." I jumped up and tried to get my hand 
lamp down as a scotch, to stop it. I ran back 
with the carriage some distance until I fell down 
over some wires. The scotches are kept in thn 
back road, and there were none handy for me to 
use. My instructions from the station-master ar.t 
that if anything is to be unhooked, without tl)^^ 
engine being on it, before doing so the vehicle 
must be properly secured without relying at ail 
on the automatic brakes. 

John Francis Haider states : I have been four 
years in the Great Central Company's service, and 
a porter one and-a-half years. On the 10th Octo- 
ber I came on duty at 1.30 p.m. to work until 
10 p.m. After the Lancashire and Yorkshire trsun 
had been shunted to their down platform, I went 
to the engine, having been told by the foreman to 
bring it round to the West box through the middle 
road. As we were coming up the middle road I 
was looking out ahead on the left-hand side, with 
one foot on the footplate, the driver was on the 
other side. It was a very dark night. I heard 
someone calling out. I saw something coming, 
but I did not know it was the loose carriage. At 
the same time I saw a red light being shown from 
the middle road bv someone on the ballast. I said 
to the driver " th€ re is something amiss." I then saw 
a signal for us to go back, and I told him of it. He 
stopped, and had just started back when thi* 
accident happened. I was not hurt at all. 

Frank Moore states : I have been in the Great 
Central Company's service eight years, and a 
signalman six years. For the last three months I 
have been employed in Penistone West signal box. 
On the 10th October I came on duty at 6 p.m. to 
work until 6 a.m. Excepting on Sundays, it is 
an eight-hour box. On the above date the 5 pjii. 
express from London arrived at 9.29. There is 
always a through carriage on from London. My 
home signal (platform down starter) was off. The 
engine came out with some vehicles, and stopped 
with the rear coach past the cabin at about 9.31 . 
The Lancashire and Yorkshire engine is generally 
waiting in the middle road to pick up the vehicle, 
and as soon as the London vehicles came to a 
stand on this occasion, I set the points and lowered 
the middle road signal. I could not see whether 
the engine was there or not. Directly afterwards 
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I was told on the telephone that the engine was him to try to stop the engine, if possible, which 

coming through the middle road, and just then he said he could not do, as it had gone past. The 

the shunters called out to tell me the vehicle had down loop and No. 2 siding were occupied, and I 

got the master of them. I told the Huddersfield could do nothing, therefore, but let the vehicle go 

Junction signalman what had happened, and asked along the centre road. 

Ctynclusion. 

It appears from the evidence that on Sunday, October 10th, the o p.m. express from 
King's Cross to Manchester arrived at Penistone station at 9.29 — 20 minutes late. The 
fourth carriage of the train was a through coach for Bradford, via Huddersfield and the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, and in order to get it to the down Huddersfield Une 
it was necessary, in the first instance, to draw the four leading carriages out of the down 
main platform to the points near Penistone West signal box ; they were accordingly 
uncoupled from the rest of the train, and the signalman says they came to a stand, at 
about 9.31, with the through — ?.6?., the rear — coach just past the cabin, where the line 
is on a gradient felling towards Huddersfield Junction at 1 in 106. 

The Huddersfield train engine should have been w^aiting on the dowTi loop line, ready 
to pick up the carriage referred to above, and to take it through the cross-over road on to 
the up main line to the junction points at the other end of the station. That train had, 
however, also arrived at Penistone considerably behind the booked time, viz., at 9.23 
instead of at 9.4, and, after the passengers had got out, the train had to be moved from the 
up to the down, Lancashire and Yorkshire, platform ready for the return journey. When 
the train had been disposed of the engine was detached, and the latter was then sent 
firom Huddersfield Junction towards the West cabin by the middle road at the back 
of the down main platform — porter Haider accompanying the engine to act as a shunter, 
in view of the driver not being very well acquainted wnth the roads through the station. 
On reaching a point about midway between the junction and the West cabin the men on 
the engine suddenly became aware of the fact that the carriage was running down the 
middle road towards them, and that someone was signalling to them to go back ; the 
driver reversed his engine, and had just got it in motion again when the collision took 
place with the unfortunate result recorded above. It is stated to have been a very dark 
nirfit, and no blame is, in my opinion, to be attached to these men. 

When the carriages off the train eo! King's Cross drew forward, out of the down main 
]>Iatform, two porters w^ere sent with them, one to couple the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
engine on to the through carriage, and the other to unhook that carriage from the other 
vehicles. Porter Haigh, whose duty it was to attend to the latter operation, is not a 
man of very much experience, but he says he has been doing the same work for the last 
14 months and he is fully aware that the carriage should not be unhooked until the 
engine, to take it away, has actually come back on to it. On this occasion Haigh's lamp 
had gone out, and he asked the other man to light it for him ; he proceeded to make 
f)repiirations for detaching the carriage, and while the two men were occupied in this Avay 
Haigh eays he understood porter Duval to tell him, in reply to his query, that the engine 
had arrived and was close to the carriage. To save time, Haigh unhooked the carnage 
and ran round to the other end to couple it on to the engine, when he found the engine 
was not there, and the carriage immediately began to move down the falling gradient. 
The efforts of the two men to stop it were of no avail, and the points being set for the 
engine to run through the middle road on to the down main the carriage naturally 
tbllowed that road and came into collision with the engine, as already explained, after 
limning back about 200 yards. 

The responsibility for the mishap clearly rests with porter Haigh, but I do not consider 
that any deliberate want of care was shown, or, therefore, that his fault was a very grave 
<me. The accident should, however, be a warning to all concerned of the danger of 
deviating in the slightest degree from the authorized mode of w^orking. It should be 
added that when the automatic vacuum brake apparatus on the carriage was examined 
after the accident a leakage was found in the diaphragm, and if the vacuum in the 
cylinder had not leaked off very rapidly porter Haigh s premature action would, probably, 
have not led to any bad results. At the same time, it is a well understood rule that the 
automatic brake must not be alone relied on, to hold a detached vehicle on a falling 
gradient, during shunting operations. 

I have, &c.. 
The Assistant Secretary, G. W. Addison, 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. Lt-CoL^ R.E. 

Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the Oreat Central, Great Northern, and Lancashire 

and Yorkshire Companies on the 1st January, 1898. 
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GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 

Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London, S.W., 
'Sir, December 31st, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to report, for the information of the Board of Trade, in 
compliance with the Order of the 20th instant, the result of my enquiry into the 
causes of a collision that occurred at 5.31 p.m. on December 18th near Globe Road 
station on the Great Eastern Railway. 

In this case, the 5 p.m. passenger train, from Liverpool Street to Norwich, after 
standing about three minutes at the down through line home signal of Canal signal box, 
between Globe Road and Coborn Road stations, was, just as it started again, run into in 
rear by the 5.3 p.m. passenger train from Liverpool Street to Chelmsford. There 
was a thick fog at the time, and both trains had left Liverpool Street about 23 minutes 
late. 

Only six passengers complained at the time of injury, but 19 in all have now 
complained of shock or minor injuries. A guard of the Norwich train, who was riding 
in brake van No. 724, had his shoulder dislocated, and the driver of the Chelmsford train 
was shaken a Uttle. 

The 5 p.m. passenger train, Liverpool Street to Norwich, consisted of : — 



Engine No. 1036. 
Brake van No. 727. 
Composite carriage No. 518. 
Composite carriage No. 516. 
Composite carriage No. 515. 
Composite (carriage No. 129. 
Third-class carriage No. 1408. 
Brake van No. 767. 



Third-class carriage No. 709. 
First-class carriage No. 223. 
Composite carriage No. 527. 
Com}X)site carriage No. 536. 
Brake van No. 724. 
SUp carriage No. 480. 
Composite carriage No. 256. 
Brake van No. 387. 



The 5.3 p.m. passenger train, Liverpool Street to Chelmsford, consisted of : — 



Engine No. 754. 
Third-class carriage No. 830. 
First-class carriage No. 151. 
Second-class carriage No. 67. 
Second-class carriage No. 102. 
Second-class carriage No. 474. 
Second-class carriasre No. 29. 



First-class carriage No. 168. 
Composite carriage No. 6. 
Third-class carriage No. 896. 
Third-class carriage No. 1139. 
Brake van No. 716. 
Milk van No. 1319. 



Both engines were 6-wheeled passenger tender engines, with driving and trailing 
wheels coupled, and the trains were fitted throughout with the Westinghouse automatic 
brake. 

In the 5 p.m. train, one pair of wheels of first-class carriage No. 223, and the trailing 
wheels of the rear brake van (which was destroyed) left the rails, carriage No. 223 
being also buffer-locked with carriage No. 709. The engine of the 5.3 p.m. train 
was derailed and somewhat damaged. Full details of the damage to rolling stock are 
given in an Appendix. 

Description. 

Globe Road and Devonshire Street station, as it is called, is only about lA miles from 
Liverpool Street, on the main line of the Great Eastern Railway to Norwich via 
•Chelmsford and Ipswich. There are four passenger lines, viz., up and down local and up 
4ind doAvn main, or through, lines, the station being provided with platforms for the local 
lines only — which are on the north side of the railway. The signal cabin, known as 
Devonshire Street box, is at the east or down end of the station between the up local and 
down through lines. 

The only signals which need be referred to are those applicable to the down through 
line traffic ; the starting signal is almost opposite to, but a few yards east of, the signal 
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box ; the home signal is 404 yards, and the distant signal 766 yards, west of the starting 
signal ; the starting and home signals are on the up side of the line, the distant signal 
being on the down side. 

The signal cabin next west from Devonshire Street box is Bethnal Green East 
Junction, 924 yards, and the next cabin on the east is Canal box, 484 yards away. 
Between Devonshire Street starting signal and Canal box home signal there is an inter\'al 
of only 370 yards, and the collision occurred at a i)oint between the two, about 147 yards 
east of the former signal. 

It should be added that there is a distant signal for Canal box underneath Devonshire 
Street starting signal, the height of the semaphore arms above rail level being 34 feet 
and 40 feet respectively. 

The line is worked on the electric lock and block system, and the following are 
extracts from the Company's regulations which bear upon the accident under con- 
sideration, viz. : — 

Sykes' system. — The object of this system of EleMric Train Signalling is to prevent more than 
ane train being betwetm tiro Signal Boxes on the same line at the same time, Tliis is acwmplished bi/ 
a signalman not being able to loiver his Starting Signal (or the Signal conti^olling tlie entrance to the 
Block section ahead) until that Signal has been Electrically released by the Signalman at the Signal 
Box in advanre, tvho cannot so release the Sigfial tmtil the preceding train has passed over a Mail 
Contact in advance of his oivn Startifig or other Signal ctmtrolling the section ahead. TJw signalling 
of trains <m the Electric Lmk and Block system does not in any way dupenM with t?ie use of Fixed^ 
Hand^ or Detonating Signals^ tvhf^never and wherever such Signals may be requisite to protect 
obstructions on the Line, 

Normal position of fixed signals. — The DANGER Signal must be kept exhibited at all the- 
Fixed Signals^ except when it is 'necessary to lower or turn them off for a train to pass ; andy before 
any Signal is Imvered or turned off\care must be taken, to ascertain that the Line is clear, and fluit the 
Block and other Regulatituis have been duly cfrmplied frith. 

Working of fixed signals. — Signnlmm )nnst not lower the Home Signal fw an approaching- 
train whicli has to stop at the Starting Signal until the train is close to the Honw Signal, and Jias 
been brought quite, or nearly, to a stand at it. In the case of a train not booktd to stop, and at inter- 
mediate Signal Boxes, the Home Signal must not be lowered to admit the train as far as the Starting^ 
Signal until it has been brought to a staDd at the Honw Signal, In foggy weather, or during falling' 
snow, the Engine'driver must, when prarticable, be verbally informed that lie is only to drau^ forward 
towards the Starting Signal, 

The " Mode of signalling " and of giving " Clear " need not be described in detail, but 
there are two points which, perhaps, require further explanation, viz., 

(1) The signalman at Bethnal Green is free to lower his down starting signal, 
with the permission of the Devonshire Street signalman, so soon as the first vehicle 
of the preceding train passes over a rail contact 160 yards in advance of the latter's 
starting signal. 

(2) In consequence of the distance of the home signal from Devonshire Street box, 
and the consequent difficulty of seeing anything standing at that signal, there is a rail 
contact 93 yards west, or in rear, of the signal ; when an engine passes over tlie contact, 
or any portion of a train is standing on it, a bell rings in the signal box as a reminder to 
the signalman. If the startmg signal is at danger, the signalman should wait until the 
bell rings before lowering the home signal to "admit the train as far as the starting 
" signal." 

The following extracts from the Company's rule book as regards " signalling in foggy 
" weather " may also be quoted : — 

^^ If fog-si g nulling for a distant signal, he (i.e., the fog signalman) )nust plcu:e himself outside the 
" signal in connection with which he works, and as far fnnn it as is consistent with his keeping it well 
^^ tn sight; and whenever a train has passed him in the direction of the signal box fnnn which the 
*' signal is worked, arui so long as the signal exhibits the danger signal, he must place and ke£p two 
detonators fixed, 10 yards apart, on *^otw rail of the line for which the signal is at danger, and^ 
unless instmrtions are issued to the contra?^, exhibit a red hand signal to the engine-driver afui 
" guard of an approaching train. When the signal is lowered or taken off he must remove tlie 
" detonaUn^s from the rail, and exhibit to the engine-driver and guard a green Jiand sigmil, which 
*' must be held steadily in the hand, 

" When fog signalmen are employed in comiection with home or starting signals, they must place 
" tw(t detonators, 10 yards apart, (ui tme rail of the litiefw which tlie signal is at danger, exhibit a red 
'• hatul signal to the engine-driver of an ajjproa/Mng train, and earthy out any instructions tliey may 
" receive from the signalman (m duty, 

" When there is a distant signal arm on a home or starting signal post, it will not be necessary ttj 
^^ put dtnvn more than two deUnuUors, although both signals are at danger, but the fog si gpalman 
" must not take up the detonators unless both signals a?'e lowered. 









" Should the home or starting signal he lon^ered and the distant signal remain at danger^ the fog 
signalman must continue to exhibit his red hand signal^ and if tJie fog is so dense that the engine- 
driver caiifwt see tht* distant signal^ the fog signalman must verbally cautifm him by using the 
wordsy * htmie sigiial ojff--distant o/i,' or ^starting signal off-distant on^ as the ease may be. 

'* After having fired tJie detimators tm the rail% fog signalmen must place themselves between the 
detonators aful tJie fixed signal . . . ftr which thry are sig dialling, and so exhibit the fog signals 
that tltey may be seen by engine-drivers after the engine has exploded the detonators,^^ 

'* Fog signalmen must stand in tlie best jMsifion (havimj ^r^atd to their own safety) for effectively 
giving tike Jiand signals to the engine-driver and guard, 

" When an engine explodes a deUmaU^r in foggy tveatJier^ t/ie engine-driver must immediately 
reduce speedy and bring his train lender complete amtroly so a^s to be jrrepared to obey any signal 
tliat may be exhibited. If lie receive a red or danger hand signal^ he micst at once bring his train 
to a standy and then proceed caNtiou^sly to the point the hand signal is intended to protect^ or until 
lie receive a signal to priKeed^ unless lie be satisfied that tlie hand signal is exhibited for tlie purpose 
of repeatifig a distant signal at danger^ in which case he musty after liaving reduced speedy proceed 
cautitmsly towards tlie home signal.'^ 

The down through line is level approaching Devcjnshire Street home signal, and then 
falls slightly, at 1 in 319, to the starting signal. 
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Evidence. 



Alfred Peacliey states : I have been 34 years in 
the Company's service, 17 years a driver. On 
December 18th I came on duty at 7.45 a.m. to 
work nntil 7.35 p.m. I have no time o£E my 
engine daring that tour of duty. My engine, 
No. 754, is a four-wheels-coupled passenger tender 
engine, fitted with the Westinghouse automatic 
brake, and a hand-brake on the tender. On the 
above date I left Liverpool Street at 5.26 p.m., 
23 minutes late, to run to Chelmsford. I have 
driven that train every third week for 10 or 
11 years, and for a long time past the train has 
run over the down through road to Bow junction, 
and then on to the down local line. The fogmen 
were out everywhere, but I saw all signals on 
getting close to them. The fog varied a good deal 
at different spots, as it had done all day. When I 
got to Bethnal Green East junction the fog was 
not quite so thick, and I had a fairly good view of 
Devonshire Street distant signal, which was at 
danger ; fog signals were on the line there and the 
fogman was showing a red light. At Devonshire 
Street home signal the fog was rather thicker, but 
I saw the signal, which was " off " for me. I only 
saw a green light, and no red light at all. I also 
saw the fog signalman, who was coming towards 
us showing a green light. I did not go over any 
detonators there so far as I know. After seeing 
the fogman and the signal I released the brake, 
which I had previously applied, and I gave the 
engine steam. When approaching the signal the 
«peed would probably not exceed 10 miles an hour, 
but it would be higher than that by the time we 
got past the signal. In accordance with the rules 
for working Sykes' electric lock and block system, 
contained in the appendix to our working time 
tables, I consider that I ought to have been brought 
to a stand at the home signal before it was lowered 
for me, as I find I was required to stop at the 
starting signal. I cannot specify any previous 
occasion when I have actually been brought to a 
stand at that signal, but there certainly have been 
some occasions. Just before I got to the starting 
Eignal I had shut off steam again. I had not 
applied the brake, as I did not think I was very 
close to the signal. The fog seemed to be much 
thicker there. As I went over the detonators I 
saw the distant signal at danger, but I did not see 
the starting signal although I knew there was one 
there. I drive from the right-hand side of the 
engine, and the home and starting signals at Globe 
Road (Devonshire Street box) are on my side of 
the line. The fogman was on the fireman's side 
at both places, and I could i^ee him at the home 



signal, but not at the starting signal. The fireman 
was looking out, and he said " red light, mate,** 
just as I caught sight of the distant signal. When 
there are starting or home signals on the same 
post as the distant, the rules say that on receiving 
a red hand signal I must bring my train to a 
stand. I admit I did not do so on this occasion, 
but I applied the brakes and reduced speed to 
some extent. I did not hear anyone shouting or 
trying to attract my attention in any way. I did 
not realise there was anything in front of me 
until I was ^ye or six yards off the tail of the 
5 o'clock train from Liverpool Street to Norwich. 
I was shaken a little by the collision, but not hurt 
otherwise. The leading and driving wheels of 
my engine left the rails to the right, but no other 
wheels of the train were off the rails. I was 
running chimney first. The speed was not more 
than seven or eight miles an hour when the col- 
lision took place. 

Harry Hughes states : I have been 13 years in 
the Company's service, five years a fireman. I 
have been firing for driver Peachey for about 
12 months, and on the 18th inst. my hours of 
duty were the same as his. At Devonshire Street 
home signal I saw the fogman on my side (left 
hand) of the engine. He was showing a green 
light. We did not explode any detonators there 
to my recollection. I did not see the semaphore 
signal. After passing the signal, steam — which 
had been previously shut off — was given to the 
engine. On getting near Devonshire Street starting 
signal I saw the fogman's red light on my side ot 
the engine, and I told my driver. I am not quite 
sure whether steam had been shut off before, but 
I am certain it was then shut off. I was opposite 
to the fogman when I saw his signal, and he was 
holding it still in his hand, so far as I could see 
in the fog. My mate put on the brake directly. 
I could not see either of the semaphore signals, 
which were on the right-hand side. When the 
collision took place I was not hurt at all. 

Fred Ellis states : I have been 22 years in the 
Company's service, nine years a driver. On the 
18th inst. I came on duty at 7.50 a.m. to work 
until about 8.40 p.m., and we have that turn 
about one day a week. My engine, No. 1036, is 
a four- wheels-coupled tender engine. On the above 
date I left Liverpool Street at 5.23 p.m., 23 minutes 
late, to run to Norwich. Approaching Globe Road 
station, all signals, home, starting, and distant, 
were off for me, but I found Canal box home and 
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distant signals at danger, and I brought my train 
to a stand at tlie home signal. Detonators were 
on the line, but I saw the home and distant signal 
lights. My mate saw the fog signalman. Passing 
Devonshire Street box I saw Canal box distant 
signal at danger, and detonators were exploded 
there as usual. As regards Devonshire Street 
box signals, if I pass the distant signal at danger 
I should not take the lowering of the home signal, 
whether I was stopped at it or not, to give me any 
indication that I should find the starting signal off 
for me. In ordinary weather we are not often 
checked at Devonshire Street at all. I suppose I 
stood at Canal box home signal about three minutes, 
when the signal was lowered for me and I started 
at once. The engine wheels had just moved, 
perhaps half a revolution, when the collision took 
place, and the engine broke away from the train 
and was driven forward about an engine's length. 
I had 80 or 85 lbs. pressure showing on the brake 
gauge at the time. My mate and I were both 
knocked dow^n, but we were not injured. No 
wheels of the engine left the rails. I saw the 
starting signal at Devonshire Street box " off " 
when I was opposite to it. 

George Frederick Mole states : I have been 
22 years in the Company's service, and a passenger 
guard for nearly 13 years. On the 18th inst. I 
came on duty at 9.55 a.m. to work until 8.55 p.m. 
On the above date I left Liverpool Street at 
5.23 p.m. There were 15 vehicles behind the 
engine, and I rode in brake van No. 724, 
which was the twelfth vehicle of the train. We 
were stopped at Canal box home signal for several 
minutes, and Ave were just on the move (I doubt 
if the wheels had actually gone round) when the 
collision took place. I was standing up moving 
a box, and I was knocked on to the floor and 
dislocated my shoulder. I have been off duty 
ever since. The train was divided between the 
eighth and ninth vehicles. No one was riding in 
the rear van, which was greatly damaged, and its 
trailing wheels were knocked off the rails. One 
pair of wheels of the ninth vehicle were also 
off the rails, and it was buffer-locked with the 
eighth vehicle. 

James Price states : I have been 27 years in the 
Company's service, and a signalman inDevonshire 
Street signal box for 15 years. On the 18th inst. 
I came on duty at 2 p.m. to work until 10 p.m. 
The fogmen were out when I came on duty and 
remained out all the afternoon and evening. The 
5 p.m. down train to Norwich was accepted by 
me at 5.25 and accepted by Canal box at 5.26, 
when I lowered my home, starting, and distant 
signals. The train passed my box at 5.27, and I 
uoticed that Canal box distant, underneath my 
starting signal, was at danger. After I have 
lowered the starting signal I cannot quite put the 
lever back in the frame until the engine reaches 
a treadle in advance of the signal, and on 
seeing on my indicator the word "free," which 
showed that the engine had reached the treadle, 
I put my starting signal back to danger. A train 
cannot be offered to me from the cabin in rear, 
Bethnal Green East junction, until the engine of 
the preceding train has reached the treadle referred 
to above. The " be ready " was given me for the 
5.3 down Chelmsford tram at 5.28, and " on line " 
for the same train \va8 given me at 5.29. It passed 
my cabin at 5.31. I did not lower any signals for 
the train until a bell in my cabin began to ring, 
which showed me that the train was on the rail 
contact outside my home signal. I probably could 
see a train in that position in clear weather, but I 
work io the bell signal and do not keep any look- 



out for the trains until they are approaching the 
cabin. The home signal is too far aw^ay from the 
cabin for me to be able to give a driver any 
warning of the starting signal being at danger, 
other than that the home signal is only lowered 
when the engine reaches the contact, and is there- 
fore close to the signal. I heard the train pass and 
I went to the window. I can hardly say what the 
speed of the train was, but I do not think it would 
be so fast as that of a train with all signals " off'" 
for it, and I think the train would not be going 
quite so fast as the train in front of it had done. 
My block instrument showed me that the preced- 
ing train was still in the section ahead. I also 
noticed the *' slot " on the starting signal, and, on 
going to the window, I actually saw both start- 
ing and distant signals at danger. I could only 
just see them. I am quite certain that the fog- 
man near my box had given some drivers that 
afternoon the information ** starter off, distant at 
danger," as laid down in the rules, but I do not 
know whether this caution was given either to 
the 5 p.m. Norwich or 5.3 p.m. Chelmsford train. 
I whistled to try and attract the driver's attention 
as soon as I saw he was going to run past, but 
steam seemed to be blowing off at the time and I 
do not suppose he heard me. 

Oeorge Andrews states : I have been 14 years 
in the Company's service, 12 years a signalman," 
and for 3^ years employed at the Canal box, 
Cobom Road. On the 18th inst. I came on duty 
at 2 p.m. to work until 10 p.m. It is a block box, 
but only trains starting from my box are booked 
by me, and in case trains are delayed I make an 
entry, if I can find time to do so. When Devon- 
shire Street offered me the 5 p.m. train, ex Liver- 
pool Street to Norwich and Yarmouth, I accepted 
it at once, but I took off no signals for it, as I 
could not offer it ahead, the section being occupied. 
The slot on Devonshire Street starting signal 
would be " off." When I knew that the train had 
arrived at my home signal, I slotted the starter, 
referred to above, and it remained " on " until 
after the accident happened. I believe the section 
ahead was cleared by Coborn Road at 5.31, and I 
immediately offered the Norwich train, and got 
it accepted, whon I at once lowered my home 
signal. I have an advance signal, but no starting 
signal, near the cabin, and trains are not sent on 
to stand at the former in foggy weather. There 
was no delaj' whatever, on my pai't, in getting the 
train away. 

John Elsdon states : I have been 11 years in 
the Company's service as a platelayer, and on the 
18th inst. I went to the down tlu'ough home 
signal, for Devonshire Street cabin, to act as 
fogman. When the Norwich train, 5 o'clock ex 
Liverpool Street, arrived, there were no detonators 
on the rails, as I had taken them off when the 
signal was lowered for the train. As soon as the 
train passed I placed the detonators on again, and 
the signal was duly placed at danger by the signal- 
man. As the Chelmsford train approached, I was 
on the London side of my detonators. The signal 
was lowered before the train got to me. I had not 
had time to take the detonators off. I gave the 
driver a green signal, and let him go right away. 
The first detonator the engine passed over would be 
nearly 50 yards from the signal post, and the 
home signal was " off '^ before any detonator was 
exploded. I could just see the signal from where 
I stood, but I could not say whether the driver 
should have seen the semaphore signal being 
lowered for him, or any red light which was- 
showing prior to the signal being lowered. The 
speed of the train did not strike me as being 
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excessive in any way. I iiin absolutely certain 
the train exploded two detonators. 

Benjamin Fir)nati states : I have been 12 years 
in the Company's service, and I am now employed 
as foreman porter at Globe Road station. On the 
18th inst. I came on duty at 4.15 a.m. to work 
until 2 p.m., ordinary hours. On this occasion I 
went at 2 p.m. as fogman for Devonshire Street 
down, through line, starting signal, and Canal 
box distiant signal, which are on the same post. 
When the train, ex Liverpool Street for Norwich, 
arrived, the starter was " off," and the distant 
**on." The detonators were on the rail, and 
were exploded by the train. I was stundinsr at 
the cabin nearly opposite the signal, and in front 
of the detonators ; the driver very nearly stopped 
at the signals, and I told the fireman that the 
startf'r was " off," but the distant " on." I do not 



know whether the fireman heard me, or not, a» 
he did not hold up his hand — which they usually 
do to acknowledge my caution. After the train 
passt'd, the signal wiis put to danger, and directly 
it passed I placed two detonators on the line, 
about 40 yards from the signal, and then I went 
back to the comer of the signal-box. I after- 
wards stepped across the down road to look at the 
signal, and when returning I heard the 5.3 ex 
Liverpool Street coming. I ran towards it with 
my red light, and I had just come to a stand 
when the first detonator was exploded. I could 
see that the train would not stop at my signal, so 
I shouted ami whistled. I could not see the 
fireman, and I could not see whether steam was on 
or off. When the engine passed, I turued round 
and showed the red light ahead, still whistling — 
but T do not know whether any of the train-men 
saw or heard me. 



Conclusion. 



This accident was clearly clue to driver Peachey runnin<( past the starting signal at 
(jrlobe Road station (Devonshire Street box) when at danger, in a thick fog. The main 
tiicts of the case are as follows : — Owing to the fog, the 5 p.m. train from Liverpool 
Street to Norwich did not leave until 5.23, and. after passing Globe Road station at 5.27, 
it came to a stand at the home-signal for Canal box, the section ahe^id being occupied by 
another train ; as it stood there the tail end of the train was only about 150 yards jmtt 
Devonshire Street box, but the engine had passed over the treadle which enables the 
Devonshire Street signalman to give " clear " to Bcthnal Green East Junction (the next 
box in rear). 

At 5.26 the 5.3 train to Chelmsford left I^iverpuol Street, also 23 minutes behind time, 
and at 5.28 this train was offered to the Devonshire Street signalman, from Bethnal 
Green East Junction, the former being then in a position to accept it as explained above ; 
the train was given " on Une " at 5.29, and it passed Devonshire Street box at 5.31, 
immediately afterwards coming into collision with the Norwich train, the driver of the 
latter liaN-ing just opened his reguLitor, to give liis engine steam, on the signal ahead 
being lowered for him to proceed. 

Driver Peachey (5.3 p.m. train) states that after leaving LiverjK)ol Street he found the 
fogmen everywhere at their posts, but he was able to see the semaphore signals, when 
close to them, at Bishopsgate and Bethnal Green. The fog is admitted by all to have 
been very variable from one minute to another, and it was not so verv thick when the 
train arrived at Devonshire Street distant si^rnal. which Peachev found at dano^er ; at the 
home-signal it uns worse again, but the fog-signalman on duty there (John Elsdon) says 
he could see the signal from where he stood, al)out 50 yards from the post. Elsdon says 
the detonators were still on the line, although the signal had just been lowered, as he had 
not had time to remove them, and that the train exploded both detonators when passing 
over them. The driver and fireman seem, however, to be almost equally certain they 
did not go over any detonators at this point. It is, I think, boycmd doubt that the 
signal was off by the time the driver could see it, and that Elsdon was showing a green 
liand-signal to authorize the train to proceed, and therefore if the detonators were 
t^xploded the fact would not be any indication to Peachey that he must exercise special 
(caution, for fogmen frequently leave detonators on the line when they are not required 
to be there. 

In accordance with the regulation quoted above, the 5.3 tmin should have been brought 
to a stand at Devonshire Street home-signal, before it was admitted as far as the starting 
signal, the latter being at danger. Driver Peachey claims that he was justified in 
assuming the starting signal to be *' off^," as he was not stopped at the home-signal, and 
he would doubtless have gone forward much more cautiously had he received the w^aming 
which, under the rules, he ought to have had. At the same time " two wrongs do not 
make a right," and a driver is not relieved from tlie obligation to exercise reasonable cant 
in approaching a fixed signal, at \vhich he may have to stop, because the previous indi- 
cation given to him was incorrect and pointed to the prolxibiUty of the line ahead being 
clear. 1 do not see how the trafiic on a railway can be safely carried on in foggy weather 
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unless drivers have their trains always under sufficient control to enable them to obey any 
signal that may be exhibited. 

When the 5.3 train arrived at Devonshire Street starting signal, which was at danger 
as already stated, driver Peachey saw Canal box distant signal imdemeath the starting 
signal at danger, but he says he could not see the latter, the fog being then very dense ; 
at the same moment his fireman saw the fog-signalman giving a red, or danger, hand 
signal, and he informed Peachey of the fact. The latter apparently assumed that the 
hand signal was only exhibited for the purpose of repeating the distant signal, but the 
rule says '' he must be satisfied " such is the case, and as he had not seen the starting 
signal off he should at once have brought his train to a stand, which he failed to do. 
He says he applied the brakes, and reduced speed to some extent, before the collision with 
the 5 o'clock train took place, 147 yards ahead of the signal. 

Driver Peachey bears an excellent character, and I am informed he had a reward for 
saving a collision three years ago, so that I greatly regret having to record my opinion 
that he did not in this instance exercise proper care in handling his train — ^making the 
fullest allowance for the misleading signal given him as he approached the home-signal. 

It has at various times been pointed out by the Board of Trade Inspecting Officers 
that nothing is w^orse for discipline than a rule the breach of which is tacitly allowed, 
and I am afraid the rule in reference t(^ bringing through trains to a stand at the down 
home-signal, before drawing forward to the starting signal when the latter is at danger, 
has been allowed to be almost a dead letter at Globe Koad. This occurrence shows that, in 
foggy weather at any rate, it is very necessary to carry out the rule most strictly, and 
such alterations should be made in the ])resent arrangements as will ensure the drivers 
getting proper information in future. 

The Great Eastern Railw^ay have adopted the Clearing House rules in regard to fog 
signalling and detonating signals, which have been drawn up after much consideration 
and as tlie result of varied experience. It will be noticed that when there is a distant 
signal on a home or starting signal post, the detonating signal remains the same whether 
both semaphore signals or only the distant signal be at danger, and the fogman shows a 
red light in either case. I think the accident under consideration points to the 
desirabiUty of making the instructions to the driver, how he is to act on the explosion of 
ji detonator, more precise, either by having the train invariably brought to a stand when 
a red hand signal is shown, or, at least, by adding to the present rule words which will 
(clearly tell the driver he must be " satisfied " only when he has actually seen the home or 
starting signal '' off," as the case may be. 

Another matter of considerable importance remains to be dealt with. In ordinary 
block working, the signalman must see that the preceding train has passed at least a 
quarter of a mile beyond the home signal, and that it is continuiyig its journey^ before he 
gives permission for a following train to leave the box in rear. Where the signal box 
in advance is less than a quarter of a mile ahead, permission for a train to approach 
uiust not be given to the box in the rear until the " Train out of section " signal has 
l)een received fi^om the box in advance. In the electric lock and block system of 
working, the train itself is ■ made use of to intimate when the following train may be 
permitted to enter the section it has just left, which, as described above, is effected by 
passing over a rail contact, and so electrically releasing the apparatus and starting signal 
of the section in rear, which had been "locked" after the first train had entered that 
section. I understand that it is the practice of the Great Eastern Railway Company 
tx) place the electric treadles about 300 yards beyond the starting signals, which is 
probably quite sufficient where the boxes are, say, not less than half a mile ajmrt, to 
ensure a reasonable interval between following trains. I do not, however, consider that 
|)roper clearance is obtained by merely placing a treadle 160, or even 300, yards ahead of 
the starting signal, where, in consequence of a short section, the train is liable to be 
brought to a stand with its tail end only 100 to 150 yards clear of the signal after the 
engine has passed over the treadle. This is the case at Globe Road, so far as the down 
through line is concerned, and some alteration seems to me to be very desirable. 



The Assistant Secretary, 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. 



I have. iScc, 

G. W. Addison, 

Lieut.'CoL^ R.E. 
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APPENDIX. 



Statement op Damage to Rolling-stock. 



Engine No. 754. — Leading buffer-beam bent ; 
l>affer8 broken ; Westinghouse pipe broken ; lamp- 
irons broken off ; flap-plate over cylinders bent ; 
plates in front of steam-chest broken ; one 
cylinder-cock broken off ; left-hand leading spring 
hanger broken, and one bent ; spring pillars bent ; 
foot-plate, left-hand side, broken ; outside frame, 
right-hand side, cracked six and a half inches 
near leading horn block. Guard-irons and 
chimney broken off. 

5.3 P.M. Train ex Liverpool Street. 

Second-class carriage No. 474. — Two buffers 
bent. 

Second-class carriage No. 29. — One step-board 
broken ; one comer piliar facia broken ; four end 
mouldings broken. 

Composite carriage No. G. — ^One Westinghouse 
end-bend broken ; one pipe-hook broken ; two 
bottom sides broken ; ten end framings broken ; 



two corner pillars broken ; seven end panels 
broken ; one end bar facia broken ; two end 
quarter panels broken ; one arch rail facia broken ; 
two brass corner-plat«s broken ; one end gas-pipe 
broken ; two standing pillars broken ; one first- 
class seat frame broken ; fourteen casings broken ; 
one end bar broken ; three buffers bent. 

5.0 P.M. Train ex Liverpool Street. 

First-class carriage No. 223. — Two buffers bent. 

Brake-van No. 387. — ^Destroyed. 

Third-class carriage No. 709. — Two buffers and 
one ascending tread bent. 

Composite carriage No. 25(>. — Ten end framings 
broken ; one arch-rail broken ; seven end pieces 
broken ; one arch-rail facia broken ; one comer 
pillar broken ; fifteen casings broken ; one photo- 
glass broken ; one seat-frame broken ; two corntii 
pillar-faciiis broken ; two side cornices broken ; 
one buffer bent ; one commode bent. 



Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the Company on the 17th January, 189S. 



GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 



Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London, S.W., 
Sir, September 29th, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to report for the information of the Board of Trade, in 
compliance with the order of the 17th inst., the result of my enquiry into the 
circumstances attending a collision which occurred on the 13th inst., at Ardsley, on the 
Great Northern Railway. 

In this case, the 5.7 p.m. passenger train from Leeds to Wakefield, when approaching 
Ardsley station, overtook and came into collision, at 5.20 p.m., wdth the reiir of a goodie 
train from Halifiix and Bradford to Ardsley. 

The goods train consisted of a six-wheels-coupled tiink engine, five loaded waggons. 
19 empty waggons and three brake vans ; the passenger train consisting of engine and 
tender and four vehicles, fitted throughout ^nth the automatic vacuum brake. The 
leading wheels of the rear brake van of the former train left the rails. The damage to 
the rolling stock, details of wliich are given in an appendix, was limited to the brake van 
and three waggons. Two passengers are reported to have complained of injury. 



Description. 

This collision occurred between Middleton Wood and Ardsley north signal cabins, and 
the up main line, on which the two trains were running, is on a gradient rising towards 
Ardsley at one in 100 throughout. The distance between the two cabins is one mile 
140 yards. 

At Ardsley north cabin the up line diverges, through the station, into two lines — 
viz. : up main and up slow — with two home signals, upon a bracket post, about 125 yards 
north of the cabin, and two distant signals, similarly arranged, 513 yards north of the 
cabin. A short distance still further nonh, 620 yards from the cabin, is the south end 
of Ardsley tunnel. The up Une through the tunnel is on a curve to the left of 46 chains 
radius, which changes immediately after passing the distant signals, a}x)ve referred to. 
into a very gentle curve to the right of 200 chains radius. 
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The next cabin on the up or south side of Ardsley north cabin is known as Ardsley 
Yard cabin, and there are separate block instruments and bells for the up main and 
up slow lines between those cabins, although absolute block working is only in force on 
the mam line. Between Ardsley North and Middleton Wood cabins absolute block 
working is in force. The circumstances under which the passenger train was sent forward 
from Middleton Wood while the section was still occupied by the goods train are fully 
described in the evidence. 

The following extracts from the Great Northern Railway's " General Regulations for 
Working the Absolute Block Telegraph " bear upon this case, viz. : 

^^^ Each signal must, on receipt or de-yjatch, be entered in the train register book in ink. Erasures 
or alterations are forbidden. If a wrong entry be made the pen must be drawn lightly throi^gh it^ 
and the correct words or figures ivritt/^n above.'*^ 

Bell Signals. 

** Call atte^ition^ one beat on bell. 

^* Cancelling ^ Is Line Clear' or ' Train Entering Section ' signal^ eight Ijeats on bell — to be given 
three^ pause^ five, 

^^ Shunt train for fnllowiug train to prtss, 11 beats on bell — to be given ime^pause^five^pause^five. 

**i. Except whf*rv special instructiotis are issuM to the nmtrdryy the * Call Attention ' signal must 
always be given before any other signal, and must be repeated immediately, 

^18. Should it br necessary to CMncel the ' Is Line Clear ' or * Train Entering Section' signal^ the 
cancelling signal must be forwarded^ and the signalman receiving the signal must, aftef^ 
acknowledging it, place or tnaintain tlie block indicator in its normal positian, and an entry must be 
made in the train register book recording the fact of tJw signal having been cancelled. TJte 
* Cancelling ' signal must not be used unless the *'Is Line Clear' or ' Train Eiitering Section' signal has 
been acknowledged or m:cepted. This signal must mily be used in cases where a train has been signalled 
Up the signal-box in advance^ and^ it is found that such train will not proceed in tlie usual course. 
No signal must be considered cancelled except icith the consent of tlw men at Ijoth boxes, and before 
any train is allowed to proceed the usual signals must be exchanged and accepted, 

^^21, When, before tlie ^ Train Out of Section' signal has been received from tlie signal-box in 
advance, for the last train, tlie signalman receives a signal fram tJie bttx in rear for a more 
important train, the 'Shunt' signal must be sent to tlie signal-box in advance, and the signalman 
tliere, on receiving this signal, must take the nexiessary measures to char the line so as to prevent delay 

to the seanul train The signalmen, forwarding and receiving tlie ' Shunt ' signal 

must make a n<de of it in their train register books," 



Evidence. 



Henry Smith states : I have been 25 years in 
the Company's service, 15 years a driver. On the 
13th September I came on duty at 1.40 p.m. to 
work until about 12.30 a.m. on the 14th. My 
engine, No. 107, is a four-wheels-coupled, tender, 
engine, fitted with the vacuum automatic brake, 
and a tender hand brake. On the above date 1 
left Leeds at 5.8 p.m. (1 minute late) to run to 
Wakefield, with four passenger vehicles behind 
the engine. We stopped at Holbeck, and the next 
booked stop was Ardsley. Approaching Middleton 
Wood signal cabin, I found all signals at danger, 
but the home signal was pulled off for me when 1 
ras about midway between the distant and home 
:;ignal8. I passed the cabin at a speed of about 
50 miles an hour. The distant signals of Ardsley 
North box are just outside the Ardsley end of the 
tunnel. The end of the tunnel and the cutting 
outside it were full of smoke and steam, and 
I could not see the signals until I was close on to 
them — they were at danger. I had not then shut 
otf steam. I drive from the right-hand side of the 
engine. Looking ahead, I suddenly saw a goods 
trsdn in front of me. I shut the regulator, put 
the brake on, and reversed the engine ; which I 
had just done when we came into collision with 
the brake van of the goods train. My brakes 
seemed to act all right. Neither I nor my mate 
was hurt at all. We had reduced speed a little 
before the collision took place. None of the 
wheels of my engine or of the carriages left the 
raUs. 



William Townsend states : I have been five 
years in the Company's service, and a brakesman 
for three years. On the 13th September I came 
on duty at 5.45 a.m. as relief brakesman, to work 
as required. I did not get off duty until 8.30 p.m., 
being delayed by the accident, otherwi^ I should 
have gone back to Bradford (as a passenger) by 
the 5.30 train from Ardsley. I left Bradford 
goods station at 3.35 p.m., to run to Ardsley. The 
train is booketi to leave Bradford at 12.30, but it 
had arrived from Halifax about three hours late, 
and 1 relieved the proper guard of the train at the 
former place. On leaving Bradford, the train 
consisted of five loaded waggons, 19 empty 
waggons, and three brake vans. I rode in the 
van at the rear of the train. At Bramley we 
were stopped for 25 minutes, mainly in con- 
sequence of a goods train being in front of us. 
We ran past Middleton signal cabin without 
stopping. We had run a bit slowly all the way 
owing to some foilure of the engine. Just as ^e 
got out of the tunnel near Ardsley, I heard 
another train following us in the tunnel — ^the 
tunnel was very full of smoke at the time. 
Nothing had passed us in the tunnel on the other 
line so ^ as I know. The speed coming out of 
the tunnel would, probably, be seven miles an 
hour. I saw the engine of the passenger train 
coming out of the tunnel ; I opened my van 
door and jumped down. I was then a few 
yards past the catch points. 1 had no time to 
do anything. 
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Gharlss WilUain Armstrong states : I have 
been 14^ years in the Company's service and a 
driver for 10 months. On the 13th September I 
came on duty at 6 a.m. to work until 6 p.m., with 
one hour off for meals. The engine I was driving 
on that date is No. 860, a six- wheels-coupled tank 
en^rine, fitted with the automatic vacuum brake. 
I am a spare man in the shed, and I relieved the 
regular train driver at Bradford ; I was told by 
the latter that the boiler was leaking very badly. 
The engine is stabled at Ardsley, and the water 
there is bad, but a fresh supply is now being laid 
on. I left Bradford at 3.35. We were stopped 
for some time at Bramley, waiting for signals. 
Between Wortley and Ardsley North, on the rising 
gradient, the fire was constantly damped owing to 
the leakage, and the speed would not exceed 
eight miles an hour. Approaching Middleton, all 
signals were off for me, including the distant 
signal ; Ardsley North distant signals were at 
danger, but the home signal for the slow road 
(the left-hand signal) was off. 1 had a good view 
of the distant signals, although the mouth of the 
tunnel was rather thick, and J am quHe sure they 
were at danger. I knew nothing of the train 
behind me until the collision occurred, which I 
felt a little, and my engine was driven forward a 
few engine lengths. I should see Ardsley North 
home signals very soon after seeing the distant 
43ignals. The slow road arm was then " off." I 
drive from the right-hand side of the engine. 

John TJiomaH Smith states : I have been about 
five years in the Company's service, and a signal- 
man for two years. Since August 6th I have been 
employed in Middleton Wood signal cabin. On 
the 13th instant I came on duty at 12 noon to 
work until 10 p.m. At 4.57 p.m., Beeston junction 
gave me the " be ready " signal for an up goods 
train, which I accepted at once ; the train was 
given me **on line" at 5.8, and it passed the 
cabin at 5.14. I had lowered both my home and 
distant signals. I gave " be ready " for this train 
to Ardsley North at 5.8, which was accepted at 
once, and I gave "train entering section " at 5.14. 
At 5.14 I also gave the ''train out of section" 
signal back to Beeston junction, and I accepted 
at the same time the 5.7 passenger train ex 
Leeds. I did not then lower the signals for the 
latter train. The passenger train was given me 
** on line " at 5.18, when 1 called the attention of 
Ardsley North and gave him 11 bells (shunt 
signal) so as to get the goods off the passenger 
line. He acknowledged the signal, and as soon 
as he had done so he gave two beats to the right 
on the needle — which I repeated — indicating to 
me that the preceding train was *' out of section." 
The North signalman gave me finally one beat on 
the needle. The needle was then vertical, x 
called his attention and gave three pause one 
l)elU, which signal was repeated and needle 
pegged to "line clear" at 5.18. I lowered my 
signals for the passenger, and it passed my cabin 
at 5.19. 

The following trains passed on the down line 
about this time : — 

Passed 
Accepted, oabin. 

L. and Y. passenger 4.56 5.3 p.m. 

Light engine 5.3 5.6 „ 

♦Great Northern express ... 5.11 5.19 „ 

When at 5.19 I called up the signalman in the 
North cabin to give the up passenger train " on 
line," the latter turned the needle from "line 
clear " to " train entering section " without re- 
peating the call signal. I called his attention 
again and it was still not repeated, so I gave the 
4wo bells for "train entering section," but they 



were not repeated. I went to the single needle 
instrument to ask him what he was doing, but 1 
could not get his attention. About 5.20 he called 
me up and said " passenger running into goods, 
I thought you gave me the cancelling signal." I 
told him "no, it was the shunt signal." The 
cancelling signal is eight bells, viz. : three pause five, 
and the shunt signal is 11 bells, viz. : one pause 
five pause five. I have given the North signal- 
man the shunt signal previously, but not the 
cancelling signal. 

Edward Weldon states : I have been between 
five and six years in the Company's service, five 
years a signalman. I have been employed in the 
north cabin at Ardsley since January 1st, prior to 
which I was for two years in Middleton Wood 
cabin. On the 13th September I came on duty at 
12 noon, to work until 10 p.m. On the above date 
I received the " be ready " signal from Middleton 
for an up goods train at 5.12, I accepted it 
at once, and I received the " train entering 
section" signal at 5.15. At 5.17 Middleton 
gave three, pause, five (cancelling signal) on the 
bell, which I repeated ; he had just given me 
" out of section " for the down express, and did 
not give a fresh "call attention" signal before 
sending the cancelling signal for the up train. I 
have neither had the cancelling signal from 
Middleton previously, nor have I ever given it to 
Ardsley North from Middleton when working in 
the latter cabin. The " shunt " signal is not at 
all an uncommon one at the North box. Before 
I received the cancelling signal referred to above 
I had lowered my home signal for the slow line, 
and I then put it back to " danger ; " I had taken 
off the signal as soon as I got ** line clear " from 
the station box, at 5.15. As regards down trains, 
my book shows the following transactions with 
Middleton cabin : — 

Offered to Train entering 
Middleton Section Signiu 
Wood. sent forward. 
L. and Y. passenger ... 4.55 5.1 

Light engine 5.2 .5.2 

Great Northern Express ... 5.11 5.16 

At 5.17, Middleton gave me '* train out of section " 
for the down express. After getting the can- 
celling signal for the up goods 1 unpegged my 
needle, and he acknowledged it ; as I was leaving 
my instrument I had the " call attention " signal 
and three pause one on the bell, which I 
acknowledged and pegged the needle to line clear 
at 5. 17. The passenger train was given me " on 
line " at 5.18. T offered '' is line clear " to the 
station box, and after getting the necessary 
acknowledgment from the latter, I was about to 
lower the main line distant signal (the home 
being off) when I saw the goods train coming 
out of the tunnel. I reversed my signal, set the 
points and lowered the home signal for the goods 
train to go into the slow road. I went to the 
instrument to ask the Middleton man what he 
gave the cancelling signal for, he said he did not 
give it and 1 said he did. I had got " line clear " 
from the station box for the goods train at 5.15, 
on the slow line, which I did not afterwards 
cancel, being busy, and at 5.18, as stated above, 
I offered " is line clear " for the main line. It is 
a common practice in my experience after having 
given the " call attention '' signal, to then go on 
to deal with more than one train without a fresh 
" call attention " signal where there is no break 
in the transactions. 

Walter Riselt'i/ states : I have been about two 
months in the Company's service, and I am 
employed as train booker in Ardsley Yard cabin. 
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I am 16 years of age. On September llitli 1 
came on duty at 2 p.m. to work until 10 p.m. 
I make all the entries in the block book. 1 
generally look out for myself, but the signalman 
tells me if necessar^^ what entries to make. 
After 5 p.m., the first train offered to us by 
Ardsley North was a passenger train, at 5.14, on 
the fast line. This was cancelled at 5.20, and a 
goods train offered on the slow road. 

Alfred Lupton May states : I have been 
14 years in the Comjjany's service, a signalman 
all the time, and previously for 10 years with the 



North-Eastern. 1 have been for some years in the 
west, south, and station cabins at Ardsley, but not 
at all in the north cabin. On the 13th September 
I came on duty at 2 p.m. to work until 10 p.m. 
We have separate instruments and bells for the 
slow and fast lines between the yard cabin and 
the north cabin. I have not the slightest doubt 
that the passenger train was first signalled to us, 
and that only after it had been cancelled the 
goods train was offered to us. I had got the 
passenger train accepted by the south box at 
5.14, and I cancelled it about 5.20 (the actual 
time is not booked, I find). 



Conclusion, 

The collision occuri'ed under the followinir circumstiinces : — 

The signahnan in Middleton Wood cabin received the '' train entering section "^ 
signal from the cabin in the rear (Beeston Junction), for an up goods train, at 
5.8 p.m. ; he says he then called the attention of the man in Ardsley North cabin, and 
that the latter at once accepted the train and pegged the block indicator to the 
" line clear " position, in accordance with the block regulations. At 5.14 the goods 
train passed Middleton Wood, the " train entering section " signal being sent on to- 
Ardsley North and duly acknowledged. 

It then became the duty of signalman Weldon, in the North cabin, to obtain the " line 
clear" signal from the cabin in advance of him, viz. : Ardsley Yard cabin — and he 
says he got that signal at 5.15. It appears, however, from the evidence of the signalman 
and of the train booker in the latter cabin, that the only tram oflfered to, and accepted by, 
them about this time (5.14 according to their book) was a passenger train on the main 
line, and not, as Weldon states, a goods train on the slow line. There are, as described 
above, separate block instruments for the two lines between those cabins, and it is hardly 
possible tiiey can be mistaken on the point at issue. Moreover, as will be seen later on,, 
this is not the only instance in which they directly contradict Weldon's evidence. 

I may add that Weldon's train register book shows 5.12 as the time at which the 
" line clear " signal was given by him to Middleton Wood, for the goods tniin,. 
instead of 5.8, as stated by the latter signalman. If he omitted, in forgetfulness or 
otherwise, to make the necessary entry in his book at the time, much that occurred 
afterwards is capable of explanation ; for example, when tlie train was given hin) as 
"entering section" at 5.14, he may then have thought it was a passenger tram, in 
which case he would advise Ardsley Yard to that effect, as they say he actually did. 
The train register book, which was produced at my enquiry, showed indications of some 
erasure or alteration of the original entry in reference to the goods tmin, and I am afraid 
its accuracy cannot be relied on. 

When the goods train had passed Middleton AVood, and the " train out of section " 
signal had been given to Beeston Junction, the latter offered the former tlie 5.7 up 
passenger train ex Leeds, which was accepted, at 5.14 p.m. At 5.18 Middleton Wood 
received the " train entering section " signal for that train, before the '' tniin out of 
'' section " signal had been received from the cabin in advance (Ardsley North) for the 
goods train ; and in accordance with Rule 21 quoted above the shunt signal — 1 pause 
5 pause 5 — is stated to have been forwarded and acknowledged. Signalman Weldon, 
however, says the signal he received and acknowledged was the cancelling — 3 pause 5 — 
and not the shunt signal ; he further says that he unpegged the needle of the block 
instrument, while signalman Smith, at Middleton Wood, says that before the needle was 
restored to the vertical position, he received the usual dial signal (two beats to the right) to 
indicate " train out of section." That Weldon was by this time completely " fogged," 
may, I think, be regxirded as certain, for he admits that the cancelling signal is never 
used in the section between Middleton Wood and Ardsley North, and that he took no 
steps to send that signal on to the Yard cabin, as he should have done if he really 
believed he had received it and if his story is correct. After this, Weldon gave "line 
clear" to Middleton Wood for the passenger train, and at 5.18 or 5.19 he received the 
" train entering section " signal for it ; in dealing with the latter signal certain irregu- 
larities are alleged, and the man at Middleton Wood says he tried to get Weldon's^ 
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attention to find out what was tlie matter. AVeldon then professes to have offered the 
" is line clear " signal to the Yard cabin, for the passenger train on the main line — i.e.j 
at about 5.18 — but the men there declare that what actually happened was that Weldon, 
at 5.20, cancelled tlie passenger train he had given them at 5.14 and offered them the 
goods train on the slow line. The strong probability of this version of the case being 
the true one is apparent, when it is recollected that at 5.20 Weldon saw the goods train 
coming out of the tunnel. 

His statements are thus contradicted on vital points by the men in the cabins on 
either side of his cabin, and he must be held to be solely responsible for the misimder- 
standing which led to the passenger train being allowed to enter the section, at Middleton 
Wood, before the goods tmin had cleared it. He is given a good character, and it would 
almost seem tliat he must have been from some cause or otlier unfit for work at the time ; 
he had only been on duty a little over five hours, and the station master, who saw him 
immediately aftei' the occurrence, is of opinion that he was "then in a capable and fit state 
for the performance of his duty." 

As stated above, the goods train jmssed Middleton Wood at 5.14, and it was only at 
about 5.2j0 that it cleared the tunnel north of Ardsley station, having thus taken six 
minutes to run a distance of about three-quarters of a mile (on a gradient rising at one in 
100 towards Ardsley). The tail of the train was only about 160 yards outside the tunnel 
when the engine of the passenger train, which had passed Middleton Wood at 5.18, 
overtook and came into collision with it. The guard of the goods train fortunately saw 
the approach of the passenger train in sufiicient time to jump out of his van before the 
colhsion occurred. 

The goods train appears to have left Bradford three hours late, further time being lost 
between Bradford and Ardsley, and it was sent forward with an engine which 
was in a defective condition— a state of thin^^s thjit cannot be regarded as at all 
satisfactory. 

The enginemen of the passenger tmin are not to blatne in any way, for the mouth of the 
tunnel would naturally be full of smoke and steam at the time and they would have no 
view ahead until they were close on to the train in front of them. 

I have, &c., 
The Assistant Secretary, G. W. Addison, 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. Lietit.-CoL^ E.E. 



APPENDIX. 



Damage to Rolling Stock. 

Great Northern Railway, open goods waggon Great Northern Railway, open goods waggon 

No. 21,524. — End post, two end boards, buffer No. 14,239. — Drawbar eye and buffer rams, 

head and rams. Great Northern Railway, goods brake No. 13,181. 

Great Northern Railway, open goods ^vaggon — Two headstocks, two buffer castings, four 

No. 178. — ^Two headstocks, three end posts, four cushions, headstock corner plates, buffer rams, 

end boards, buffer ram, axle guard box, brake two end posts, one diagonal, flange of wheel, and 

block, and brass on journal end. body shifted. 



Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the Company on the 15th October. 



GREAT NORTHERN RAILAVAY. 



Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London, S.W., 
Sir, October 16th, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to report for the information of the Board of Trade, in 
compliance with the Order of the 2nd instant, the result of my enquiry into the 
causes of the coUision which occurred at 8.22 p.m. on the 23rd September, at Marshgate 
Jimction, Doncaster, on tJie Great Northern Railway. 
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In this case, as the 8.20 p.iii. Lanoashu'e and Yorkshire jiassenger tram, from 
Doncaster to Knottingley, was leaving the former station it ran into engine No. 485^ 
with one wagon attached, standing on the down main line about 80 yards north of 
Frenchgate signal cabin. 

Five passengers have complained of injury, and the driver and fireman of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire train were also injured, the latter only very shghtly. 

The passenger train consisted of an eight- wheeled tank engine (four coupled wheels 
and a traihng bogie) and five vehicles, and it was fitted throughout with the automatic 
vacuum brake. The left-hand buffer spindle of the engine was broken, and also the 
draw bar hook of the first vehicle, causing the engine to break loose from the 
train. 

Engine No. 485 was in no way injured, but the wagon behind it had both head- 
stocks damaged. The wagon contained cattle, which were, fortunately, * uninjured.. 
This engine had brought a Great Central goods train from Sheffield, and had drawn 
forward out of the staticm (Doncaster) yard for the purpose of placing the wagon in 
the cattle dock. The driver had just opened the regulator to give his engine steam 
when the collision occurred, and the engine and wagon were driven forward about 
200 yards. 

Description. 

This collision took place nearly midway between Frenchgate and Marshgate Junction- 
signal cabins, at the north end of doncaster station yard. The distance l)etween the two- 
cabins being only 180 yards. 

Marshgate is the junction of three important lines, viz., from Doncaster to Leeds, York 
and Hull respectively ; and the junction down home signals are situated 55 yards south 
of Marshgate cabin and 125 yards north of Frenchgate cabin, these signals being also- 
(controlled by a lever in the latter cabin. The only other signal wliich need be referred 
to is Frenchgate cabin down home signal from the local passenger line, on the west side 
of Doncaster station, which is 145 yards south of the cabin. 

The local, or western platform, nne joins the down main line a few yards south of 
Frenchgate cabin ; the former line curving to the right and then to the left, approaching 
the cabin, the main line being straight. It would be possible for the driver of a train 
coming out of the western platform to see the tail light of anything standing where the 
(tattle wagon was in sufficient time to stop before reaching it. 

On the west side of the railway, in addition to the platform line above referred to, 
there are goods lines known as the South Yorkshire goods lines, and on the east side of' 
the railway there are sidings and a cattle dock ; a through road froi\i the down main line 
gives access to the cattle dock, the trailing points of which, on tlie down line, are about 
60 yards north of Frenchgate cabin. The cattle wagon had been drawn out from the 
South Yorkshire goods line on to the main line, over these points, pr(*i>aratory to going 
into the cattle dock. 

Just ahead, ?.^., north of, Marshgate Junction home signals, there is a cross-oNcr road 
between the up and down main lines. 

It may l)e added that Frenchgate cabin is on the up, or east, side of the railway, and 
that there is a very busy level crossin<i: over the niilwav immediatelv north of the cabin. 
Absolute block working is not in force ])etween the cabins referi'ed to above, exemption 
from the general < ►rder made by the Board of Trade, under the Regulation of Railways 
Act, 1889, having been granted through the yard at Doncaster. For the down line 
working from Frenchgate to Marshgate eacli of those cabins is provided with three bells, 
so that the former may indicate to the latter whether a train is for the Leeds, York or 
Hull line respectively. There is only one dial instrument, and instead of the usual 
indications of " Line clear " and " Train entering section " being shown on it, the needle 
movements show " Line clear " and " Line occupied." 

The following extracts from the printed instructions for the mode of working adopted 
in this case maj' be quoted : — 
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Line dear ' indicates tluit no abstrui'tion pxists on fJte line between the two sigyial hoxes.^* 
" * Line (Hxuitied ' indicates that an obstruct i(ni exists in the section in advance of the signalman 
** who tenders * Is line clear. ^ Wlien ' Line occupied ' is received in rejuhj to * Is line clefir f. ' t/ie signalman 
*' tendering ' Is line clear ? ' must keep the signals which govern the line at danger until tJie train luis 
^^heen stopped at the home signal. He must tJien show a caution signal hj green flag or hand lamp^ 
" waving the signal slowly from side to side, take off the hmne signal^ andy,w1u:n suoh is practicable^. 
" verballg instruct thf mgitwman to pntceed cautiouslgJ'^ 
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Evidence. 



William Skelten states : I have been 14 years in 
the Great Northern Railway Company's service — 
a signalman 13 years, and since July 26th, 1897 
I have been employed in Frenchgate cabin, 
Doncaster. On September 23rd I came on duty 
at 2 p.m. to work until 8 p.m. A Great 
Central goods train from Sheffield arrived on the 
South Yorks down goods line at 8.8. The " C '* 
cabin signalman (the next cabin to me on those 
lines) told me there was a wagon, with cattle, 
on the train for the cattle dock. At about 8.17 
I lowered the South Yorks starting signal, and 
at 8.19 the engine (No. 485), with one wagon 
attached, passed my cabin. I noticed that the 
train had a tail light, showing a good red light. 
When I lowered my signal for that train I 
expected to be able to set the points for the 
through road to the cattle dock without any 
ilelay, but an up coal train (Great Northern) 
which I had taken my signals off for at 8.16 did 
not pass my cabin until 8.22. When engine 
No. 485 passed my cabin I had not pulled over 
my advance signal lever. At 8.20 I gave the 
Marshgate Junction signalman three beats on the 
West Riding line bell — there is only one block 
instrument for the down line, and special rules 
are authorized for the working between my cabin 
and Marshgate Junction. He acknowledged the 
signals in the usual way, giving me " Line clear." 
I told him on the speaking instrument to s^nd 
the engine, etc., clear, which he would under- 
stand to mean that it was to be sent on to the 
Leeds line clear of Marshgate Junction ; he gave 
me the usual reply to intimate he understood. 
I pulled off the slot lever controlling the advance 
signals. Engine No. i85 had come to a stand 
with the rear of the cattle truck beyond the 
through load points, and in that position I 
could not see the tail-light in consequence of the 
gateman's cabin obstructing my view. After 
pulling off my slot lever I noticed that Marshgate 
Junction lowered the signal for the West Riding 
line, and I am sure this was done before I let the 
passenger train out of the station. It was a very 
clear night — it was dark at the time. At 8.20 
"B" cabin offered me the 8.20 Lancashire and 
Yorkshire passenger train from Doncaster to 
Knottingley. I accepted it, but did not then 
release No. 12 signal (my home signal) for the 
western platform line. The train was given me 
"on line" at 8.20, and I lowered the signal 
at 8.22, after having signalled the train on the 
bell to Marshgate Junction. The signalman in 
the latter cabin had replied to my signal by 
giving me " Line occupied." As the Liincashire 
and Yorkshire train came forward on to the down 
line I exhibited a green light, waving it to and 
fro until the engine was 10 or 15 yards away 
from the cabin, when I placed the lamp on a 
stand in the window. Generally we get some 
acknowledgment from the driver, but not in all 
cases ; in the dark it will generally be by a short 
whistle. In this case I do not think he did 
acknowledge the caution signal. Just after 
passing my cabin, when the engine was probably 
on the level crossing, I heard a pop on the whistle, 
which I took to be the driver's acknowledgment 
of the signal ahead having been lowered for him. 
I then noticed that the Leeds line and not the 
York line signal was off, and at the same moment 
almost the collision occurred. If I had known 
that engine 485 was standing at the signals 
immediately ahead of me I should still have let 
the passenger train come forwartl. This I am 
allowed to do under the rules. I occasionally 
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bring passenger trains forward while the section 
between frenchgate and Marshgate cabins is 
occupied, although probably not often, and the 
same remarks would apply to sending engine 485 
forward on to the down Leeds road to get it out 
of the way. As near as I can say, when the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire passenger engine passed 
the cabin, the brake van of the up goods would 
be passing. I could not have given a verbal 
caution to the Lancashire and Yorkshire driver. 
If I had known when engine 485 came out 
that it would have to go on to the Leeds line^ 
I should not have let it out without being able to 
tell the driver what he was to do. The guard 
with the Great Central engine came outside my 
cabin and said he had cattle for the dock. 
I called out to him " All right, I believe you will 
have to go ahead," but I am not sure whether he 
heard me. 

John Rippon states : I have been 19 years a 
signalman in the Great Northern Railway 
Company's service. On September 23rd I came 
on duty at 2 p.m. to work until 10 p.m. in Marsh- 
gate Junction cabin. When the signalman in 
Frenchgate cabin gave me the bell signal, " Is line 
clear ? " for the Great Central engine, etc., I 
acknowledged it, and was then told on the 
speaking instrument to send the engine clear of 
the junction. The bell signal had been given for 
the Leeds line. My junction points were at the 
time set for the Leeds line, and I pulled off my 
home signal, which I saw came off all right. I saw 
the engine standing near the semaphore signal 
before I got the bell signal. The driver did not 
move when I lowered the semaphore arm, so I put it 
on and pulled it off two or three times to try and 
attract his attention. Leaving it off, I got my 
hand lamp and waved it about inside the cabin, 
the window being shut, but the driver took no 
notice. At 8.21 my attention was called on the 
down York line bell, by the Frenchgate signal- 
man. Three-pause-one signal, was given me, 
and I replied by " line occupied," and at the same 
time the " train entering section " signal was 
given me. The latter is generally given me 
when the train leaves the station, I think. It 
frequently happens that the "train entering 
section " signal is given me for a passenger train 
when I have given " line occupied," and not " line 
clear." I went back again to the Leeds line 
signal lever and pulled it up and down several 
times, having the lamp out of the window at the 
south end of the cabin. I do not think the driver 
had given the engine steam before I heard the 
shock of the collision. I never heard the Great 
Central driver whistle, but he might have done 
so. In cases of emergency, to clear the road for 
passenger trains, it is not uncommon to move a 
light engine, or an engine with coaches, on to the 
Leeds line. If the engine had gone forward on to 
the Leeds line it must have come back, in the 
wrong direction, past my cabin. Beyond that 
point I cannot say how it would have been dealt 
with. I have heard the Frenchgate signalmen 
give a driver instructions that he was to draw 
ahead beyond my home signals. 

Wifltmn Hackelt states : I have been 24 years 
in the Great Central Railway Company's service, 
and a driver 12 years. On September 23rd I 
came on duty at 3.50 p.m. to work until about 
3.30, booked time, but I seldom get off duty then. 
It is generally 4.30, or 5, or even 6 o'clock, before 
I get away, /.f., 13 to 14 hours on duty. My 
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engine, No. 485, is a six-wheels-coupled goods 
engine with a six- wheeled tender, fitted with the 
vacuum brake, working blocks on all wheels. On 
arrival at Doncaster on the above date, from 
Sheffield, I told the shunter at " C " box that I 
had a wagon of cattle for Doncaster — which was 
next the engine. We drew up to Frenchgate 
home signal on the goods line. Guard Dalton 
unhooked us from the train, the signal was pulled 
off and I ran forward to Frenchgate ; guard Dalton 
rode on the engine as far as the level crossing. 
I drive from the right-hand side of the engine. 
I got a signal from the guard to stop, when the 
wagon was clear of the points leading to the cattle 
dock. The three signals in front of me were then 
at danger. I saw the guard on his way to the 
cabin and he did not take with him the lamp 
which I had seen in his hand. After the guard 
had had some conversation with the signalman he 
went away and did not come back to us. There 
is a disc on the outside of the down line, for 
going across into the up sidings, and my mate 
was looking back, watching it. I was looking at 
Frenchgate signal box, to see if the man there had 
any signal to give me to go forward — as is my 
custom. 1 Irave worked goods trains through 
Doncaster two weeks in five for some years, and 
I do not recollect having ever been sent forward 
on to the down Leeds road to clear the down 
main. I did not look round to see if the signal 
ahead had been lowered or not, nor did I look 
towards Marshgate cabin. I heard something 
coming towards us on the down road. I could 
not see anything, but the train seemed to be 
getting nearer so I opened the regulator, to a^et 
my engine out of the way, and I had just opened 
it, I think, when we were struck. My elbow was 
bruised, but my mate was not hurt (he was stand- 
ing at the time on the outside framing holding on 
to the hand brake). I did not expect my fireman 
to keep any look-out ahead for me. After 
the collision my engine came to a stand on the 
clearance bar on the West Riding or Leeds line. 

Isaac Dalton states : I have been 13 years in 
the Great Central Railway Company's service, 
and a goods guard seven years. On the 23rd 
September I came on duty at 4.25 p.m., to work 
until 1.35 a.m. on the 24th. booked time ; but it 
is generally about 4 a.m. or 4.30 before I get 
away. While at a stand at Frenchgate home 
signal (Doncaster) I unhooked the cattle wagon 
from the rest of the train, the signal ahead was 
lowered, and we went forward. I rode on the 
engine. I did not notice the signalman. I got 
off when we got clear of the points for the cattle 
siding. I then put my hand-lamp behind the 
cattle wagon, with a red light showing towards 
the rear. I went to the signalman and told him, 
from outside the cabin, that I had a wagon for 
the cattle siding. He said "All right, I will turn 
you across in a minute." I did not go back to 
my driver, but I went a few yards down the cattle 
siding, to see if we could get into the sidings 
without going along the up line to "A" box. 
To do the latter operation we should have to go 
through the main line cross-over road ahead of 
Mai*shgate Junction home signals. In that case 
I should have given my driver fresh verbal in- 
structions of what he was to do before he moved 
ahead. I never recollect having been shunted 
on to the down Leeds road to clear the down main, 
nor do I remember a passenger train being let out 
of the station while I was with anything standing 
on the down line just ahead of Frenchgate signal 
box. I did not see the passenger train come out 
of the station on this occasion. I heard the 
collision and I went down to my engine at once. 



I did not notice the signals as I jxissed. I had 
no conversation with the driver or signalmen as 
to the cause of the accident. I could see the 
light on my wagon well, from where I stood on 
the ballast under the signal box. After the 
collision I found my lamp on the ballast, a few 
yards ahead of where I had left the cattle wagon. 
The light was out, and a piece had been knocked 
off the lamp. The Great Northern gateman saw 
the lamp in my hand when I went to his cabin t<» 
re-light it. 

Joseph JarJcson states : I have been 17 years in 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company's service, 
seven years a passed driver. For three years I 
have driven both goods and passenger trains, and 
I have been through Doncaster station, on and off, 
for 11 years. My engine. No. 74, is an eight- 
wheeled tank engine with trailing bogie and four 
cou])led wheels, fitted with the vacuum automatic 
brake. On the 23rd September 1 left Doncaster 
western j^latform, at 8*21 p.m. — one minute late — 
with live vehicles behind the engine, to run to 
Knott ingley, I stood for two minutes at French - 
gate home signal, and when it was taken off* I 
went forward. I am aware that the station yard 
lines up to Marahgate Junction are worked on the 
" permissive " system. On starting from French 
gate home signal I should expect to find the line 
quite clear up to the signal cabin, and also clear 
from there to Marshgate home signal, unless I had 
a warning signal — a green flag by daj', and a green 
lamp waved from side -to side at night. I drive 
from the left-hand side of the engine, and on 
starting I can see a signal from the box from my 
side of the engine, but afterw^ards I leave it to 
my mate to Avatch the signal cabin. I have never 
before run i)ast the level crossing gates when 
anything was standing in rear of Marshgate home 
signals. As I passed Frenchgate cabin I stooped, 
and looked across at the cabin. I saw nothing of 
any lamp, and I ran into the van in front of me 
before I had seen an>i;hing of it. The speed 
passing the cabin would be about 3^ to 4 miles 
an hour, steam was shut off and I was standing 
with my hand on the vacuum brake. Just as I 
got on to the level crossing, looking ahead 
through the cab window, 1 saw Marshgate home 
signal for the West Riding Junction " off " ; I was 
approaching the signals with my train entirely 
under control and I shotdd not have passed the 
post without the proper signal having been lowered 
for me. About lialf-way between Frenchgate 
home signal and the signal box I gave one whistle 
for the main line, and when Marshgate Junction 
home signal was lowered I just opened the whistle 
again — once, for the main line — before the acci- 
dent happened. I was hurt on the ribs and have 
been seven days off duty in consequence. Running 
out of the station I saw no train pass on the up 
line. 

Robert Oowland states-: I have been about 
10 years in the Lancashire and Yorkshire Com- 
pany's service, and a fireman four years. On 
September 23rd I was firing for driver Jackson, and 
my hours of duty were the same as his. When 
we left Frenchgate home signal, to run towards 
the cabin, I was on the look-out ahead for any 
caution signal from the cabin — which should be 
a green light, moved from side to side. I have 
not, in my experience, found anything in that 
section before, and have therefore not had a 
caution signal. 1 saw Marshgate signals at danger 
on leaving as above. I saw no train pass on the 
up line after we left Frenchgate home signal, 
and I could see the cabin clearly all the way. 
Neither when approaching nor passing the cabin 
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did I see any green light shown, and I was 
watching carefully all the way, having nothing 
else to do. I saw the cattle wagon in front of 
OS when we were only abont two yards apart, and 
I saw no light on it. I was slightly hurt on the 
left hand. I had noticed the West Riding line 
signal, for Marshgate Junction, ** off " just before 
I saw the wagon. 

Samuel Brotrn states : I am employed as gate- 
keeper at Marshgate level crossing. After the 
Great Central engine had gone over the crossing, 
an up coal train passed. I then opened the gates 
to allow a cab to cross the railway. Then 1 shut 
them again across the road, to let the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire train across. It was then just 
starting out of the station. 

John Reyruflds states : I have been over five 
years in the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company's 
service. I am grailed as a relief porter guard, 
and on September 23rd 1 accompanied the 
8.20 p.m. goods train from Doncaster to 
Knottingley. I had signed on duty about 8 o'clock 
in the morning, and I had been off duty from 
11. S2 to 2.20 ; I was booked to leave off duty 
about \} o'clock. After leaving the station, we 
were pulled up at Frenchgate Junction home 
signal, where we stood about two minutes, and 
I was then employed sorting letters and parcels 
in the van. I have worked through Doncaster yard 
previously with passenger trains, but I was not 
actually aware whether the absolute block system 



was in force or not between Frenchgate and 
Marshgate cabins. I had not looked out of the 
window for signals at all before the collision took 
place. I was not thrown down nor hurt in any 
way. 

TJiouuis Henry Oreaves states : I have been 
five-and-a-half years in the Great Northern 
Railway Company's service, and I am now 
20^ years of age. Since June I have been 
employed as a telegraph lad, booking trains 
and doing the telegraph instrument work in 
Frenchgate signal box. On September 23rd I 
came on duty at 2 p.m. to work until 10 p.m. 
I took the time, and 1 booked the passing, of the up 
coal train, which would be as shown in the book. 
1 am quite sure that the engine of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire train was abreast of the cabin 
before the tail of the up coal train had passed. 
When the signalman pulled off his home signal 
for the western platform road I saw him go to 
the south end of the box, with the green light in 
his hand. The block books are nearly at the 
north end. The up coal train went very slowly 
(it was a heavy train) and it passed through the 
station on the up straight road. I don't know 
whether there was an open window at the south 
end of the cabin. After the signalman went to 
the south end of the cabin I don't know what 
he did, until he remarked to me that he thought 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire train had gone into 
the Great Central truck. He was then about 
the middle of the box. 



Conclusion. 

The evidence in this case is of a somewhat conflicting nature, as regards details, 
although the circumstances under which the collision occurred are fiiirly clear. 

At about 8.19 p.m. engine No. 485, Great Central Company, with a cattle wagon 
attached, came to a stand between Frenchgate and Marshgate Junction signal cabins on 
the down main line. The tail end of the wagon would be about 80 yards north of the 
former cabin, while the leading end of the enguie was about the same distance south of 
the latter cabin and 20 yards in rear of the junction, down, home signals. The cattle 
dock is on the up side of the railway, and it was intended to push the wagon back into 
the dock over a through connection from the Aovm line close to where it stood, and under 
the control of the man in Frenchgate cabin (W. Skelton). The up line was, however, 
occupied by a coal train, longer than signalman Skelton says he had anticipated, and 
consequently he was imable to carry out his plan at once, and he found it necessary, in 
the meantime, to clear the down line in order to allow the 8.20 p.m. Lancasliire and 
Yorkshire Company's passenger train, from Doncaster to Knottingley, to pass. 

At 8.20 Skelton obtained "line clear" for engine No. 485 and wagon from Marshgate 
Junction, and he told the man in the latter cabin to get the engine, &c., clear cjf the 
junction for the passenger train ; signalman Rippon (Marshgate Junction) lowered hin 
home signal for the West Riding, or Leeds, line, but no attention was paid to it by the 
driver (engine 485) as will be explained later on. Skelton then offered Rippon the 
passenger train, in reply to which the latter pegged the needle to " line occupied," and the 
former still allowed the train to draw forward from Frenchgate home signal, where it had 
been standing for about two minutes — w^hich he states he is allowed to do under the s|)ecial 
rules authorised for the station yard working. Skelton further says he duly carried out his 
instructions by showing a caution signal, with a green lamp, but that he was unable to 
give the passenger driver any verbal caution, as the up coal train was jiassing at the 
same moment. Immediately after the passenger train had passed Frenchgate cabin it ran 
into the cattle truck, with the results detailed above. 

Dealing first with the reasons given for engine No. 485 not having gone forward out of 
the way, as signalman Skelton evidently intended and expected, driver Hackett's explana- 
tion amounts to this : — That he was told he was to put the cattle wagon into the dock, 
and to do so he knew he must either cross from the down line by the through road, or by 
the cross-over road north of the fonner, the points of both these roads being worked from 
Frenchgate cabin ; his fireman watched the through road disc signal on the dowTi side of 
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the line, while he kept a look-out for any hand signal from the cabin on the other side, to 
draw ahead to the cross-over road points. Thus both men were necessarily occupied in 
looking back and not ahead, and they were unaware of the junction signal in front having 
been pulled off for them. Driver Hackett had apparently never previously been called 
upon to run on to the Leeds line to clear the junction, although the signahnen say this 
has to be done occasionally, and I think he was entitled to expect to receive some instruc- 
tions from the signalman, shunter, or guard before he abandoned, even temporarily, the 
shunting opei'ation which he was under orders to carry out. The evidence shows that 
more definite orders are needed to prevent any similar misunderstanding in the 
future. 

Signalman Skelton, as I have said above, expected that the engine and wagon would 
be out of the way before the passenger train arrived, but he claims to be entitled to have 
let the train come forward even if he had known that the obstruction still existed, a 
caution signal being shown to the driver. As block working is not in force, I am scarcely 
in a position to say he is wrong in the view he takes, but I fail to see what advantage 
could ordinarily be gained to compensate for the risk which the operation necessarily 
involves. If there be no object under the circumstances in bringing the train forward, 
then it would be better to forbid that mode of working. I should, personally, read the 
instruction quoted above, in reference to the '' Line occupied " signal, to refer only to 
cases in which the first train has passed out of the control of the man in Frenchgate 
cabin, and it is far from clear whether it was so in this instance. 

When Frenchgate home signal was lowered for the Lancashire and Yorkshire passenger 
train, driver Jackson gave his engine steam, and he states that if a proper caution signal 
had been shown from Frenchgate cabin he would have seen it at that time ; afterwards he 
looked ahead for the junction semaphore signals, leaving the fireman to watch the cabin, as 
he was better placed, owing to the curve, for the purpose. Passing the cabin, Jackson says 
he looked out again for any caution, but that he saw nothing of the sort, and his fireman 
says he could see the cabin clearly all the way, and no caution was given. T. Greaves, 
employed as train booker in the cabin, says he saw the signalman take a green light to 
the end of the cabin, where it would naturally be required to show the caution signal, 
but what use was made of the Ught he is unable to say. The ordinary, fixed, lights in 
this cabin seemed to me to be unusually bright, and a green hght merely placed inside 
the window might be overlooked, especially if a train were passing on the up line as the 
signalman says was the case. A caution signal given to a driver 145 yards away (the 
distance of the home signal from the cabin) can never be regarded, m my opinion, as free 
from reasonable chance of being ignored. It is curious that while the signalman and 
the train booker are quite sure the goods train wa^ passing the cabin at the same time 
as the passenger train, the enginemen of the latter saw nothing whatever of the former 
train. The evidence of the man employed at the level crossing close to the cabin would 
certainly seem to throw considerable doubt upon the signalman's story ; but trains are 
constantly passing, and, as the gateman keeps no record of them, he is only able to speak 
from memory. The guard of the passenger train might have been able to give valuable 
evidence on the question of whether the caution signal was or was not properly shown 
from the cabin, but he was employed sorting parcels, &c., in his van, and he did not keep 
any look-out ahead, as I certainly think he should have done while running through the 
station yard. He is not a man of much experience in the position of guard, and due 
allowance may be made for that fact. 

Another point referred to in the evidence is as regards the whistle which the driver 
undoubtedly gave when the junction home signal was lowered for the Leeds line. 
Driver Jackson says he whistled for the main line (York) signal, knowing that the one 
lowered was not the one which he required ; on the other hand, signalman Skelton says 
it war^ only a short whistle, such as a driver gives to acknowledge a signal. The inference 
to be drawn from the latter proceeding would be that the driver, mistaking the signal, 
thought he had a clear road ahead of him. However this may be, nothing was seen of 
the cattle wagon by the driver or fireman of the Lancashire and Yorkshire train until, 
practically speaking, they were on to it ; luckily, the driver of engine 485 had heard 
something coming out of the station, and he had just opened his regulator when the 
colhsion occurred, his engine and wagon being then driven forward about 215 yards. 

When the cattle wagon first came to a stand on the main line, guard Dalton, who had 
come out of the station with it — riding on the engine — says he placed his hand lamp at 
the tail end of the wagon, and he then went towards the cattle dock to see if everything 
was clear there. The driver and fireman of the passenger train say there was no light 
on the wagon ! I am satisfied that the light was there, but it was, I understand, not so 
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high above the ground as a proper tail lamp would usually be, and the Kght may not 
have been a very good one. Signalman Skelton speaks in his evidence of a good light 
at the tail end of the wagon as it passed his cabin, but the guard does not profess to have 

f)laced it there at that time, and it seems out of the question that there can have been two 
ights at any time. 

The e\ddence is thus by no means conclusive, and 1 can only say it seems probable, 
taking all the circumstances into consideration, that the enginemen did not look out as 
closely as they should have done for the caution signal from the cabin, or for any 
obstruction on the line ahead of them. 

One other matter must be mentioned. The gates of the very busy public road level- 
crossing close to Frenchgate cabin are, I find, in no way controlled by the signalman, 
nor are they interlocked with the signals. The Company's attention was drawn to the 
matter by Major-Cxeneral Hutchinson, when he inspected the re-signalling of the station 
in 1878, since which time the only thing done seems to be the provision of a subway for 
foot passengers. The necessity for making such alterations as will at least enable the 
crossing to be properly protected becomes more urgent every year, and neither the 
difficulty nor the expense of making these alterations is likely to become any less as time 
goes on. In the present ix)sition of affairs it is not too much to say that momentary 
inattention or carelessness on the part of the gatekeeper may at any time be attended 
with most disastrous results. 

I have, &c., 
The Assistant Secretary, G. W. Addison, 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. Lieut. -CoLj R.E. 



Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the Great Northern, Great Central, and Lancashire 

and Yorkshire Companies on the 30th October. 



LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAILWAY. 

Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London, S.W., 
Sir, September 30th, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to report, for the information of the Board of Trade, in 
compliance with the Order of the 17th inst., the result of my enquiry into the 
circumstances attending an accident which occurred about 1.56 a.m. on the 9th inst., at 
Rimington station, on the Blackburn and HelUfield line of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway. 

In this case, the 1.40 a.m. HelUfield to Huskisson, Midland, goods train ran into the 
8.30 p.m. Heaton Mersey to Carlisle, Midland, down goods train ; the latter train having 
been shunted a few minutes previously from the down tx) the up line, for the purpose of 
allowing the 12.45 down passenger express, from Manchester to Hellifield, to pass. 

The up goods train, which consisted of a six- wheels-coupled, tender, engine (No. 1771), 
and 25 vehicles, was not much damaged and no vehicle left the rails. 

The down goods train consisted of a six-wheels-coupled, tender, engine (No. 1789), 
24 loaded trucks, one empty truck and a brake-van. The driver of this train seeing the 
other train approaching had just commenced to set back, and the force of the colhsion 
caused the down train to separate in two places ; the engine, with three wagons 
attached to it, came to a stand in about 200 yards, no wheels havin"; left the rails ; 
about eight wagons ran back 530 yards, some of them off the rails, where they struck 
the stone abutment of a bridge over the railway, four of the wagons being more or 
less smashed up ; the remainder of the wagons (14), and the brake-van, were not pulled 
up until they had run about three-quarters of a mile. Further details of the damage to 
the rolling stock are given in an appendix. 

The drivers and guards of both trains, and the fireman of the up train, were injured, 
but it is beUeved that the injuries are not, in any case, of a serious nature. 
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Description. 

This collision occurred about 220 yards south of the signal cabin at Rimington station, 
on the up main line. 

The signal cabin is on the east side of the railway, at the south end of the station, 
and there are the usual signals. 

The up distant signal is 1,074 yards north of the cabin. 
„ home „ „ 288 
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„ „ advance starting signal is 118 yards south of the cabin. 

Nearly opposite to the ca1)in there is a cross-over road between the two main hnes, 
and there are other connections which need not be described. The station is on a 
gradient falling towards the south at one in 101, and the up line falls from Gisbum — 
the next signal cabin north of Rimington — to a considerable distance south of Rimington 
on gradients varying from one in 91 to one in 107. 

Between the distant signal and the station the up line is on a curve to the right of 
40 chains radius. 

The following is an Extract from the Lancashire and Yorkshire " Regulations for train 
signalling by block telegraph on double lines of railway : " — 

" Except during fogs or snowstorms^ or on Jieavy falling grccdients, after the ^Is Line Clear ' signal 
for a goods train .... has been acknowledgedy the line inside tlie hofne signal . . . may be 
obstructed by another goods train performing shunting operations^ 

The following Extract from the Appendix to the Working Time Table may also be 
quoted : — 

Trains Shunted Across prom One Main Line to the Other. 

^^Each signal-box will be su2)2)lied with a small tabUt^ lettered * Trains across,' made to fit on tJie 
lever handles and drop on to the catch, so as to prevent tJie lever on which it is fixed from being 
W07'ked. 

^^ Signalmen must, before shunting a train across from one m^in line to the other, place the tablet 
on the Jiandle of tJie lever working the home signal for the line on to which the train is to be shunted^ 
and it must not be removed until the shunted train has re-crossed to its proper line, Tfieo bject of this 
is to remi7id the signalman tJiat a train is shunted across, and these instructums must be strictly 
adhered to. 

'* The * tablet^ must not be 2^lciced on a spare lever when not in use. If there is room on tlie 
instrument slielf it must be 2)laced there, hut if not it must be hung in a suitable position on the 
wall of tlie signal-box, care being taken that it is not damaged by rough usage,^' 



Evidence. 



John Harrison states : I have been 13 years in 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company's service, 
and a signalman between six and seven years. 1 
am now a relief signalman, and I am employed at 
Rimington about once a week. On September 8th 
I came on duty, in Rimington signal cabin, at 
9.5 p.m., to work until 7.30 a.m. on the 9th. The 
8.30 p.m. Heaton-Mersey and Carlisle Midland 
goods train arrived at Rimington at 1.50 a.m. on 
the 9th, being then considerably behind time, (it 
is due at Hellifield at 12.15). The 12.45 passenger, 
do^n, express from Manchester to Hellifield is 
due to pass through Rimington about 1.57, so I 
took steps to shunt the goods from the down to 
the up line. At 1.48 I had acknowledged the 
"be ready" signal from Gisbum, for the 1.40 
Hellifield to Huskisson Midland up goods train. 
I set the cross-over road points and gave the driver 
of the goods ex Heaton-Mersey a green light, 
to push his train back across to the up line. I am 
permitted by the rules to do this, after giving 
" line clear " to Gisburn for a goods train. I am 
supplied with a tablet, which should be fixed on 
the lever handle of the home signal of the line 
about to be obstructed before shunting a train 
across. I looked for it on the bell shelf but could 
not see it there. It was on a nail over the fire- 
place, as I found out after the accident. The 
engine of the Heaton-Mersey train came to a 
stand on the up line about 10 yards south of the 
cross-over points near to my cabin, and the fire- 



man came into the cabin in accordance with the 
rules. He told me the signalman at the last cabin 
had called out to them. While he was with me, 
and I was in conversation with him about other 
matters, Gisburn gave me the up goods, for 
Huskisson, " on line " at 1.52. Soon after I 
lowered all the up line signals, including the 
distant signal, and at the same time I lowered 
the down line signals for the passenger express. 
The fireman asked me whether his train was 
on the main line or in sidings, and I replied 
" on the main line," but it did not even then occur 
to me that I was making a mistake in lowering 
the up line signals. As nearly as I can fix it the 
signals were taken off at 1.54. I turned round to 
book the express, and on looking to the front 
again I realised what I had done, and I at once 
put the up line signals back to danger. Directly 
after I saw the goods train approaching. It wan 
a very clear night, and I think the train was then 
just coming out of the cutting. I saw that the 
approaching train would not stop in time to avoid 
a collision, so I sent the fireman back to his train 
to get his driver to move his train at once. I 
heard the fireman shout out to his driver, and the 
latter had just got the train in motion when the 
accident occurred. 

John Wain states : I have been 17 years in the 
Midland Railway Company's service, six years a 
driver. On September 8th I came on duty at 
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7^0 p.iiL, to work nntil about 6 or 6.30 a.m. on 
the 9th. I left Heaton-Mersey sidings, Stockport, 
aboat three-quarters of an hour late, waiting for a 
connection from Warrington. I take th^ train 
about three times in 13 weeks, and I have done so 
regularly for more than a year past. In my ex- 
perience the train seldom leaves at right time. 
On arriving at Rimington I had 24 loaded trucks 
and one empty truck, with a brake van at the 
rear of the train — 26 in all. We lost more time 
on the way, being stopped by signals, but I had 
not been shunted before reaching Rimington. 
Sometimes I get to Hellilield before the passenger 
express. Sometimes I do not, and I am shunted at 
different places. I have frequently been shunted 
at Rimington, and we are always left on the main 
line and not put into a siding. On this occasion, 
after shunting across to the up line, I came to a 
stand with the engine well clear of the cross-over 
road points. I told my mate to put red lights in 
front of the engine, which he did, and then I sent 
him to the signal box. I was on the framing, 
with a long feeder, oiling the engine, when I 
heard my mate shout out " set back, he is coming 
into you." I had heard the train coming through 
the cutting just as he called out, and also the 
express coming on the down line. I did not see 
the up line signals off, and I had not heard them 
being lowered. I got on to the foot-plate as 
quickly as possible, released the steam brake, 
opened the regulator, and had set back two or 
three engine lengths, when the engine of the 
Huskisson train struck my engine. I was knocked 
back against the tender, and T received some 
bruises, but I was able, subsequently, to take the 
train forward as far as Hellilield. My engine. 
No. 1789, is a six-wheels-coupled, tender, goods 
engine, fitted with steam brake and tender hand 
brake. My engine was knocked back some dis- 
tance (20() yards perhaps), but no wheels left the 
rails. I shut off steam again as soon as I could, 
and I applied the brake when I saw the other 
engine had come to a stand. 

Tlwmas ThDnipsoa states : I have been 13^ years 
in the Midland Railway Company's service, 
10 years a fireman. On September 8th and 9th 
I was firing for driver Wain, and my hours of 
work were the same as his. After being shunted 
to the up line at Rimington my mate told me to 
^o to the signal cabin, and I did so. I had 
previously put two lights at the front of the 
engine, one on the chimney and one on the 
buffer. I told the signalman we were on 
the wrong road, and he said " yes, you are on the 
up main and you will follow the express." I 
then leant up against the mantelpiece, facing the 
instruments and the window ; I went to the 
window to see if my lights were burning all right, 
when I could see the up starting signal off, and 
I called the signalman's attention to it. He was 
busy at the time. I said "I can hear another 
train coming besides the express," and he then 
said " what have I done ? " He went to his 
signal levers at once, and the starter was at danger 
when I got outside the box ; he gave me his red 
lamp, and told me to stop the approaching driver 
if I could. I could see my mate on the front of 
liis engine, and I shouted out " set back, Jack, there 
is a train coming into you." I ran towards the 
station, in the six-foot, shaking the red lamp as 
hard as I could ; 1 could see the fire flying from 
the wheels of the Huskisson engine, which were 
skidding, and as I siiw the driver would not be 
able to pull up in time 1 got out of the way. 

WiUiam Trakjnrr states : 1 have been nearly 
19 years in the Midland Railway service, 17 years 



a goods guard. On September 8th I came on 
duty at 8 p.m., to work until about 5.15 a.m. 
booked time, but with that train I am not 
usually off duty until about 6.30. I work the 
8.30 goods from Heaton Mersey to Carlisle about 
once a fortnight. We are generally ready to start 
at 8.30, if we do not have to wait for connections. 
On the night of the 8th we left Heaton Mersey 
50 minutes late, and we lost more time through 
being checked by signals before getting to 
Rimington, where we arrived at 1.50 a.m. We 
are often er behind the express than ahead of it 
on arrival at Hellifield. We are shunted at 
various stations as may be necessary, but I should 
think it is several months since I was shunted at 
Rimington prior to the accident. After we had 
got over to the up road at Rimington I sat down 
in my brake-van, at the rear of the train, to 
watch for the down express ; my brake was 
hard on. In a few moments I felt the driver 
was trying to push the train back, and just as 
I had released my brake the collision took place, 
and I was knocked down on to the floor and hurt 
on the shoulder and side. As soon as I could 
get on to my feet I put the brake on, and we 
pulled up on the viaduct, about three-quarters 
of a mile below Rimington station. I got out 
and found the train had separated, 14 wagons 
having gone on with me, the last pair of wheels 
with me, ?.«., those farthest away from the van, 
were off the road, but no damage was done to 
any of those trucks. Higher up the bank I 
found four wagons smashed, two being upside 
down on the top of another and foul of the 
down main line : one or more of these wagons 
had struck a bridge over the railway at this 
point ; there were other wagons still on the 
rails at the bridge. Higher up the bank again 
our engine was standing with three trucks at- 
tached to it. After the accident we left for 
Hellifield with 20 loaded wagons, one empty 
wagon, an<l my van. J should have left Ancoats, 
which is the junction with the L. and Y. line, 
at 9.6 p.m., but I did not do so until 10.45 p.m. ; 
the first box on the L. and Y. system is Midland 
junction. 

Edward Samuel Speno'r states : I have been 
28 years in the Midland Railway service, 20 years 
a driver. On the 8th September I came on duty 
at 6.40 p.m., to work until about 6 a.m., on the 
9th ; I was detained, by the accident, until 
10 a.m., and I had then to return to Liverpool as 
a passenger. My engine, No. 1771, is a si x-wh eels- 
coupled, tender, engine fitted with a steam brake 
and a tender hand-brake. I left Hellifield at 
1.38 a.m. to run to Huskisson, with 25 vehicles 
behind the engine. Approaching Gisburn, the 
last cabin before Rimington, all signals were off 
for us, and when I sighted it the distant signal 
for Rimington was also off. I should then be 
running about 35 miles an hour. I usually shut 
off steam about midway between the (listant 
signal and the station, and 1 did so on this 
occasion ; I could see the home signal was off 
for me. On looking ahead, a little later, to look 
for the starting and advanced starting signals, I 
saw the home signal fly to danger. As near as 
I could guess we should then be about the 
length of my train away from the signal. The 
hand-brake had been screwed down a little with 
the blocks just rubbing the wheels, but I don't 
suppose the speed had been reduced at all. On 
seeing the signal in front of me go to danger I 
applied the steam-brake at once, and my mate 
screwed the hand-brake down. The steam-brake 
applies to all six wheels of both the engine and 
tender. My mate opened the sand valves. I 
used my whistle to attract the attention of the 
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sigfnalman and the guard. I reyersed the engine, 
but we did not seem to pull up much, the 
wheels appeared to skid. When I got to the 
south end of the station, clear of the platform, I 
jumped off on the left-hand side, and fell on my 
feet, but I hurt the heel of the left foot (spraining 
it slightly). I have been oflE duty ever since. 
My engine did not appear to go forward more 
than a yard or two after the collision, and no 
wheels of my train left the rails. Just before 
jumping off I saw a red light being held up by a 
man on the left-hand side of the line. 

Robert Prescott stjites : I have been nine years 
in the Midland Railway Company's service, seven 
years a fireman. On the 8th and 9th September 
I was firing for driver Spencer, and my hours of 
work were the same as his. I have heard the 
evidence given by my driver as regards the 
events prior to the collision, and it is correct. As 
soon as my mate reversed, the wheels seemed to 
" pick up." When my mate jumped off I followed 
him out on to the framing, and then back outside 
the tender ; when the collision took place, coal off 
the tender jammed my fingers and I let go. 



falling on my back on some boxing over the 
signal wires. I was injured on the back and 
shoulder and I have been off duty since then, but 
I am i^w fit to resume work. 

George Leadbetter states : I have been 15 years 
in the Midland Railway service, a goods guard 
for 13 years. On the 8th September I came on 
duty at 6.55 p.m. to work until about 4.35 if the 
train were punctual, but I am often much later 
than that. Approaching Rimington the driver shut 
off steam somewhere about the distant signal. I 
was looking out ahead when 1 noticed the home 
signal fly to danger. I applied my hand brake 
at once ; it did not seem to take much effect ; 
there are no sand arrangements. I did not hear 
the driver whistle, but you cannot hear it in the 
brake when running like that. The speed would 
be about 35 miles an hour, no faster than usual. 
When the collision took place I was still standing 
up and the rebound of the brake knocked me 
down, and I was hurt on the knee. I have not 
been off duty at all since the accident. The link 
of the coupling between the third and fourth 
wagons in front of my van broke. 



Conclusion. 

It would appear from the evidence that the circumstances under which this collision 
occurred are as follows : — 

A down goods train, from Heaton Mersey to Carlisle, arrived at Rimington at 1.50 a.m., 
a down passenger express being due to pass through the station at 1.57, and the signal- 
man at once took the necessary steps to clear the down line for the latter by shunting the 
former on to the up Une. The goods train came to a stand, on the up line with its 
engine, probably, not more than 25 or 30 yards south of the cabin — where it was protected 
by the up starting and up home signals, about 100 yards and 315 yards away respectively. 
The fireman of this train placed head lamps on the engine, showing a red light, and then 
he proceeded to the signal box, as a reminder to the signalman, in accordance with the 
Company's rules. 

Shortly before the arrival of the down goods train, the signalman had accepted, 
at 1.48, an up goods train from Gisbum — the next cabin north of Rimin^on — and 
at 1.52 he received the "train entering section" signal for that train. At about 1.54, 
as nearly as he can give it, he pulled off all the up signals, forgetting that he had 
the shunted train standing on the up line although the fireman was alongside him 
in the box at the time. It may be noted here that had the signalman compHed with the 
instruction quoted above, to place the tablet supplied for the purpose on the up home 
signal lever, before shunting the train from the down to the up line, this most grave 
blunder could hardly have been made. He explains the omission l3y saying that he 
looked for the tablet on the instrument sheet but could not see it, although he subsequently 
found it on a nail over the fireplace ; he is only occasionally employed at Rimington, but 
this is hardly a valid excuse for not knowing where to fiiid an appliance which he is 
ordered invariably to make use of for certain purposes. 

Fireman Thompson says, that on going to the cabin window to see if his engine lamps 
were showing a good light, he noticed the up starting signal was " off," and that he 
called the signalman's attention to the fiict. The latter does not, however, appear to have 
paid much attention if he heard what was said, but both men almost immediately after- 
wards reahzed that the up goods was approaching the station with all signals " off.'^ 
The signals were then, as quickly as possible, thrown back to danger, and the fireman 
ran out of the cabin with a red hght, calling out also to his driver to get his train in 
motion and to set it back. 

The latter, who was oiling his engine at the time, had not noticed the fact of the signals 
having been lowered, but he heard the approach of the up train at the same time as the 
fireman called out to him ; he got quickly back on to the footplate, released the brake and 
opened the regulator, and he thinks he had moved back at least two or three engine 
lengths before the collision took place, with the results described above. Although 
injured he was able, subsequently, to take his train to Hellifield. 

The driver of the up goods train had found the distant signal " off," and when he 
first saw the home signal of Rimington station it was also " off ; " he was approaching 
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tlie station at considerable speed when the home signal was suddenly thrown to danger. He 
estimates that he was tlien about the length of his train away from the signal, or say 
300 yards ; he did what he could to pull up his train, but seeing that a collision was 
inevitable, on the falling gradient, he jumped off after passing through the station and was 
only slightly hurt. The fireman, who appears to have also contemplated jumping off, 
was thrown off the tender framing, where he was holding on, but fortunately escapecl 
serious injury. Both these men have l^een off duty some time since the accident. 

I see no reason to attach anv blame whatever to these men, nor to the driver of the 
other ti'ain ; tlie resj)onsibility for the occurrence rests entirely with signalman Harrison ; 
but 1 am disposed to think that fireman Thompson, by entering into conversation with 
the signalman on matters quite outside their duty, probably did more hann than good by 
his presence in the cabin. 

It would appear from the evidence that trains are fre([uently shunted at this station, 
to allow fast trains to pass, and refuge sidings should therefore be })rovided on the 
proper side of the railway. The down goods train was, it may be noted, one-and-a- 
half hours behind time, and guard Trayner and driver Wain state that it very rarely 
leaves Heaton Mersey sidings at the booked time I 

I have, &c.. 

The Assistant Secretary, (t. W. Addkson, 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. Lt-CoLy R.E^ 



APPENDIX. 



Damage to Stock. 

North British wagon 2,898, loaded, had eiglit 
Bide planks, four end planks, two end pillars, one 
through rod, and one bearing spring broken, one 
axle guard and one draw bar bent. 

Midland wagon 19,212, loaded, was smashed 
up. 

North British wagon 12,283, loaded, had both 
tieadstoeks, two longitudinal, one diagonal, four 
end pillars, one side rail, six side ])lanks, four 
end planks, one buffer casting, one buffer shoe, 
one buffer rod, four axleboxes, two corner plates, 
and one brake block broken, the brakework 
drawbars, buffer rods bent, and the axle of one 
pair of wheels bent. 



Midland wagon 103,432, loaded, had one side 
plank and the sheet damaged. 

Damage to Engine 1,789. 

Letiding ends of framing badly bent. 
Footplates broken and bent. 
Buffer plank and buffers broken. 
Leading splashers broken. 
Lamp irons broken. 

Cylinders require to be taken down and replaced 
with new bolts, &c. 

Damage to Engine 1,771. 

Leading ends of framing bent. 
Footplates bent. 

Buffer plank and buffers broken. 
Lea<iing splashers broken. 



Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the Lancashire and Yorkshire and Midland 

Companies on the 15th Octo])er. 



LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAILWAY. 



Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
(S, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London, S.AV., 
SiK, Novemljer 16th, 1897. 

I iiAVK the honour to report, for the information of the Board of Trade, in 
compliance with the Order of tlie 29th ultimo, the result of my enciuiry into the 
c{\uses of a coUision which occurred at 10 p.m. on October 22nd, at Ellesmcre sidings 
sitnial cabui, nearly half a mile west of Walkden station, on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway. 

In this (!ase. a coal train from Wigan to Swinton, while crossing fi'om the down to the 
u}) slow line, was run into by the 9.15 p.m. empty coal train from ililes Platting t<.> 
Pemlx3rton. The former train consisted at the time of 31 loaded and two empty coal 
wagons and a brake-\'an ; the Miles Platting train had So empty coal wagons and a 
bnike-van, drawn by a six- wheels-coupled tender engine, running tender in frcmt, fitt<:d 
with the vacuum brake. 
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No wheels of the latter train left the rails, but the engine was somewhat damaged ; the 
Wigan train had two wagons knocked off the rails, and several vehicles were damaged — 
further particulars are given in an appendix. 

The guard of the Wigan train, who was riding in the brake-van, had his head severely 
injured. 

Description. 

EUesmere sidings signal cabin is, as already stated, nearly half a mile west of Walkden 
station. There are four lines of rails, in the following order, from the north side, viz. : 
up slow, down slow, up fast, down fiist. There is a cross-over road between the two slow 
, lines, opposite to the cabin, and there are sidings on the north side of the railway with 
trailing connections on both slow lines. The only signals to which it is necessary to 
refer are the home and distant signals of the down slow line : the home signal is between 
the up slow line and the sidings, covering the cross-over road referred to above, and the 
distant signal is underneath Walkden station down starting signal, 630 yards east of 
the home signal. By day there is a very good view of the home signal, but it does not 
api)ear to have been generally regarded as a good signal at night. 

The point of collision was at the fouling point of the cross-over road and the down 
slow line, 33 yards inside the home signal. 

The line rises, very slightly from Walkden station to about 150 yards east of EUesmere 
sidings cabin, and then falls at 1 in 212 to the home signal. For more than a quarter 
of a mile east of the cabin the down line is on a curve to the north or riorht-hand. 

Rule 228 of the " Rules, Regulations, and Bye-laws of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Company " bears upon this case, viz : — 

" Tlie absence of a signal wliere a mgnal is ordinarily shoivn, or a signal imperfectly exhibited^ 
'• miist he considered a danger signal and treated accordingly^ 



Evidence. 



William Booth states : I have been nearly 

19 years in the Company's service, a fireman 

13 years, and 1 have been driving on and off for 

eight years both goods an<l passenger trains — 

probably the former more generally. I have 

•driven trains through Walkden on both fast and 

slow lines, and I am acquainted with the signals. 

My engine, Xo. 570, is a six-wheels-coupled 

tender engine, fitted with the automatic vacuum 

brake — applying to all 12 wheels of engine and 

tender. On October 22nd I started from Miles 

Platting at 9.15 p.m., with 35 empty coal wagons 

and a brake van for Pemberton. At Walkden 

station all the down slow line signals were off for 

me, but EUesmere sidings distant (which isimder- 

neath Walkden starting signal) was at danger. 

The speed would then be 15 to 18 miles an hour. 

We were running tender first, and I was on the 

right-hand side of the engine as we ran (proper 

left-hand side). It was a very dark night, and I 

saw nothing of the home signal until I was almost 

underneath it ; the light was almost out. The 

<mgine of the Wigan to Swinton train was beating 

very hard, with a heavy train on, and I should 

have seen the signal sooner if there had not been 

so much steam about. At almost the same time 

as I saw the signal I noticed the Wigan train was 

crossing from the down to the up slow. My speed 

would then be only about three to four miles an 

hour. I think we struck the twenty-second 

wagon from the engine and the ninth from the 

l)rake, which was knocked off the road — the links 

being broken between the ninth and tenth wagons. 

No wheels of the engine or wagons of my train 

left the rails. Neither I nor my mate was hurt 

at all. I was under the impression that I ought 

to be stopped at the cabin in rear if anything was 

being crossed at EUesmere sidings cabin from the 

down slow to the up slow. I am aware now I 

was wrong. I mean that I thought I ought to 



have been kept back at Walkden until the Wigan 
train had got across. I saw the station-master 
fetch the light out of the signal lamp and I said 
" It is not out properly," and he said " No, but it 
might as well be." It was just burning. 

Joseph Johnson states : I have been 14 years in 
the Company's service, eight years a fireman. On 
October 22nd I was tiring for driver Booth. I 
have been through Walkden pretty often with 
passenger trains on the fast and slow lines, but 
not often with goods or mineral trains. As we 
were approaching EUesmere sidings cabin I looked 
across from iny side of the engine, where I can 
usually sight the home signal, but I could see 
nothing of it. It was a very dark night. The 
speed would then perhaps be seven or eight miles 
an hour, speed having been reduced after passing 
the <listant signal, which was at danger. I said 
to my mate, '* I cannot see that signal," and he 
replied, " Nor I either." I then put my hand 
brake hard on, and I believe he applied the 
vacuum brake. I had not seen the signal at all 
before the collision. As soon as we stopped 
I went back to about 20 yanls behind the signal 
post, when I could just see the red light ; but the 
light appeared to be on the point of going out. 
The steam from the Wigan engine was blowing 
across the signal. 

Edmund Ha lliwell states : I have been a station- 
master 14 years, and at Walkden six months. As 
soon as I heard of the accident I went to the spot, 
and as I passed the down slow home signal I 
noticed that it was showing a very poor light 
indeed. I do not think the driver could have 
seen it until he was almost at it. Porter Halliwell 
had lighted the lamps that evening, which were 
cleaned by signalman Stephens. I have not had 
any complaint as regards the position of the signal 
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nor of the light in it. The box is closed from 
12 noon to 6 p.m. 

Robert Mather states : I have been four years 
in the Company's service, and a signalman in 
Ellesmere sidings cabin since October 2nd. On 
the 22nd October I came on duty at 6 p.m., to work 
until 4 a.m. on the 23rd. The 8.15 p.m. Wigan to 
Swinton coal train arrived at my cabin at 9.H4, on 
the up slow line. It was then shunted on to the 
down slow to allow the 8.30 Southport to Man- 
chester up passenger train to pass. The shunting 
operation was completed at 1^.36, and the passenger 
train passed at 9.45 (proper time). The goods 
train had work to do, and at 9.55 Walkden cabin 
accepted that train from me on the up slow. I 
then lowered my starting signal, and the train 
started ; it was a very heavy train, and would not 
start very quickly. At 9.55 Walkden offered me 
the 9.15 down goods. Miles Platting to Pemberton, 
which I accepted at once, although the Wigan 
coal train was on the line at the time, inside the 
homo signal — this I am allowed to do by the rules. 
The Miles Platting train was given me " entering 
section " at 9.57, and the accident happened at 9.59. 
"^Tien I came on duty at 6 p.m. I walked past the 
down slow line home signal, and the light was 
then burning well. I had noticed the back light 
of the signal a few minutes before the accident, 
and it then appeared to be all right. 

Alfred Barton states : I have been 17 years in 
the Company's service, and a goods guard 10 years. 
On the 22nd October I came on duty at 8 p.m., to 
work until about 7 or 7.30 a.m. on the 23rd. On 
the above date I left Wigan at 8.15 to run to 



Swinton, and on arri\'al at Ellesmere sidings T 
had 31 wagons behind the engine ; we picked up 
two at Ellesmere, making 31 loaded and two empty 
(coal) wagons and a brake van. At Ellesmere we 
w^ere shunted from the up slow to allow a pas- 
senger train to pass. I should say that about three 
minutes elapsed between the time when I had 
finished coupling on and when the accident 
happened. I had just got into the van and booked 
the time of starting when the collision occurred. 
I do not think there was any unnecessary delay 
at all on the driver's part. I was standing up, and 
I was knocked down insensible and have been 
off duty ever since. 

Signalman Stephens states : I was employed on 
October 22nd in Ellesmere sidings cabin from 
4 a.m. to 12 noon, and then for two hours cleaning 
the signal lamps and attending to the points. The 
porters bring the lamps (12) to the cabin. All 
the lamps are cleaned every day, and new wicks 
are fitted to them every Monday. On the above 
date I cleaned and trimmed all the lamps. I don't 
think I had to add any oil that day. The lamps are 
lighted at the cabin, and put in position on the 
signal posts by porters. 

Porter Haiti well states : I am employed at 
Walkden station, and on October 22n(i 1 had to 
walk through the line and light the lamps at four 
signal cabins, afterwards placing them in their 
cases on the signal posts. I took the lamp for the 
down slow line home signal at Ellesmere sidings 
cabin to the signal post at about 3.30 p.m., 
and when 1 left it was showing a good light. 



Conclusion. 

It appears from the evidence that a coal train, from Wigan, arrived at Ellesmere sidings 
box, on the up slow line, at 9.34 p.m., where it was crossed over to tlie down slow line — 
to clear the fonner road for an up passenger train. The passenger train passed at 9.45, 
but the other train had shunting to do, and it was not imtil 9.55 that signalman Mather 
lowered his starting signal, and set the cross-over road points, for it to proceed on its 
journey. The train (ex Wigan) was a fairly heavy one, and it Avas starting just at the 
foot of a rising gradient of 1 in 212 ; although the giiard says he does not consider there 
was any unnecessary delay on the driver's part, this train had not got clear of the down 
line when the collision took place at about 9.59. 

At 9.00 the signalman in Walkden station box offered signalman Mather a coal train, 
from Miles Platting, on the down slow line, and the latter accepted it with '' line clear " — 
as he was entitled to do, under the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company's rules — the down 
line being of course occupied at the time, only a short distance inside his home signal. 
The driver of that train, William Booth, on arri\4ng at Walkden station, found tlie down 
slow line signals off for him, but Ellesmere sidhigs distant signal at danger, and he seems 
to have taken steps to reduce speed, and to get his train under control. As he approached 
Ellesmere sidings cabin, where there should be a good view of the home signal, neither 
he nor his fireman could see it ; when (^uite close to it, they found it was at danger. 
The s])eed at this time was probably very moderate, the driver estimating it at three to 
four miles an hour, but he could not stop his tnun in tiniC to avoid a collision with the 
read portion of the Wigan train, which was still on the crossover rnad, at a point So yards 
inside the home signal. The guard of the latter train, who was standing up in liis van, 
was thrown down and badly hurt, both men on the Miles Plotting engine escaping 
uninjured. 

After the accident it was found that the signal lamp was aim. -t out, iiud the station- 
master at Walkden says *' the driver could not have seen tlic light until, practically 
speaking, he arrived at the signal." It was the^ driver's duty to 'lave tiiken the absence 
of a signal as being equivalent to a danger signal — ridf Rule -28, given above — Jind he 
should have stopped before he got t(^ the signal, the position of which must have been 
fairly apparent by the lights in the signal box. At the same time there is considerable 
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excuse to be found for him in this instance, and 1 mut^t record my opinion that it is not 
a safe mode of working, to allow a driver to run up to a signal on a falling gradient, 
when there is only a clearance of 30 yards ahead of that signal, without proper warning 
being given him of the obstruction ahead. 

The cause of the failure of the signal lamp is not apparent from the evidence, but as 
the man (signalman Stejjhens), whose duty it was to clean and trim the lamps, had been 
employed in the signal cabin from 4 a.m. to 12 noon, before he attended to the lamps, 
I do not think it need be greatly wondered at if he failed to give that careful attention to 
the lamps which they should receive. 

It is, 1 understand, proposed to turn the post on which the home signal is carried, 
sHghtly, in order to give a better view of that signal at night. 



The Assistant Secretary, 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. 



I have, &c., 

G. \V. Addison, 

Lieut.' Col. J R.E. 



APPENDIX. 



Damage to Engine 570. 

Engine main vacuum pipe broken. One engine 
footstep damaged. 

Tender : — Left-hand side of buffer plate broken. 
Two axle-boxes, left-hand side, broken. Left- 
hand trailing axle-box horn plates broken. Left- 
hand foot-plating round the tender damaged. 
Hand-rail back of tender broken. Hole knocked 
in back of tank. 

List of Damaged Wagons. 
Oldham Co-operative Society's coal wagon, 



No. 19, Tyldesley to Oldham. — Side badly dam- 
aged ; one spring and two axle-boxes broken. 

Tyldesley Coal Company's wagon. No. 597, 
Tyldesley to Oldham. — Two buffer planks and 
one buffer broken. 

Bridgewater Trustees' wagon, No. 358, empty. 
— Broken axle-box and axle-guard. 

Oldham Co-operative Society's coal wagons, 
Nos. lo and 15 ; Tyldesley Coal Company's 
wagons, Nos. 485, 555, and 602 ; and R. Leming's 
wagon. No. 13, Tyldesley to Oldham. — Damaged 
slightly. 



Primed copies of the above Repoi't were sent to the Company on the 26th November. 



LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAILWAY. 



Board of Trade (Railway De])artinent), 
8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London, S.W., 
SiK, November 17th, 1897. 

I HAVE the honom- to report, for the information of the Board of Trade, in 
compliance with the Order of the Srd mst., the result of my enquiry into the circumstjinces 
attending the fatal accident w^hich occurred about 5.55 p.m. on the 1st inst., at Victoria 
station, Manchester, on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, under tlie followinor 
circumstances : — 

Three em])ty carriaj^es, forming part of the 6.27 train from Manchester to Oldham, 
were left sfcinding on No. 3 road, Newtown sidings, while the engine and the remaining 
carnages were shunting in the sidmgs. Two boys, servants of the Company, got into 
the brake-van to ride down to Victoria station, and, thinking that the engine was on the 
train and everything was re^dy for the train to proceed to the station, they released the 
bmke. The sidings being on a stee}) gradient, falling towards the station, and the road 
lijiving been made for the train to come out of the sidings, the three caiTiages ran away 
down the incline into No. 3 bay platform, overturning the buffer-stops at the end of the 
bay and wrecking an ins])ector's office. AVhen the carriages came to rest, the leading 
vehicle was entirely, and the second vehicle almost entirely, on the platform. 

A passenger who was passing behind the buffer-stops at the time was killed on the 
s])ot, another was fatally injured and died in hospitiil a few hours afterwards, and four 
others are reported to have sustained more or less severe injuries. 

The two bovs Avere thrown down on to the floor of the van, and one of them was 
rendered insensible bv the shock. 
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^- The three vehicles consisted of two composite carriages and a second class half brake- 
van, the van being in front as they ran into the stjition. 
'^, The followinof damage Avas done to the rollin«: stock : — 

Composite, No. 6 ..• •.. Body moved. 

„ No. 121 ..• ... Two corner pillars broken, one buffer bent, 

one axle box broken. 
Second class, half- van ••• ... Two head stocks, end panels, end lights, side 

projections, four buffers, etc., broken. 



To Victoria Bays cabin . 
To Millgate cabin. . . 
To Newtown No. 1 cabin 
To Newtown No. 2 cabin 



• . . 



• • • 



?5 

?1 



J)escnpHo)f. 

NcAvtown carriage sidings are on the north, or proper down, side of the Lancashire 
iind Yorkshire Railway, bstween Victoria station and Miles Platting. Between those 
stations there are now four main lines, running east and west, viz. : down north, uj) 
north, down south, and up south, the latter being on the extreme south side of the 
railway. Access to the sidings is provided at both Newtown No. 1 and Newtown No. 2 
signal cabins, with various connections on all the main lines. At the former cabin 
there is a shunting neck, and the points of the outlet lie normally for the neck, as usual, 
so as to protect the main lines ; at the latter cabin there is an engine turntable and a 
water column, inside the sidings. 

The following distances should be noted, from the buffer-stops at tlie end of No. S 
bay platform eastwards : — 

104 yards. 

• •• ••* OlO 

... ... oOo 

• •• .•• X,2SiJ. 

The line falls sharply from Newtown No. 2 towards the station, at I in 59, for about 
900 yards ; it is then level for 17 yards ; falls again at I in 46 for 58 yards, at 1 in 54 
for 87 yards, and at 1 in 1,320 for 44 yards ; after which it rises at 1 in 113 for 
55 yards, and is level for 77 yards to the buffer-stops. 

Before starting, the three c^irriages were standing on No. 3 siding, witl: the leading end 
141 yards east of New^town No. 1 cabin. 

The only signals which need be referred to are the siding signals w^orked from Newtown 
No. 1 cabin, which are carried on a post placed between the down north nuiin line 
and the sidings, about 70 yards east of the cabin. There are three arms on the jx)st, the 
topmost arm being the signal for proceeding from the sidings to the up south 
main line ; this signal had l3een pulled off for the empty carriage train to proceed to tli(i 
s ation. 

Rule 20 of the "General Rules and Regulations'' of the Lancasliire and Yorkshire 
Railway Company is as follows : — 

. . . . " No (iiffit'er or serrant of the Ciniipany muat be allowed^ fuifesft in the execution o/" 
"///x d?////, to ride on the enyinv^ or in the brake ran .... irithtnit written or printed 
^^ perfn isston from a properft/ authorized offi''er of the Gompanj/y 

Another rule which may l>e quoted is as follows : — 

*' Xo engine must t)e at lowed to ptfxh a train of rarriagea ttr wayons on the main fine, unlr.Hs irithin 
*^ statiofi lif/iits, btft nntst in alt cases draw it, except and^^-r special rctjutations, ivhen asHistiny up 
" inclines, or ivlum required to start a train from a station . . . . " 



Kridmee. 



Richard Antrobus states : Prior to November 
Ist T had been employed by the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company for nine weeks, and 
I am now fourteen years and four months old. 
I am employed as train -booker at Newtown 
No. 2 sij^nal cabin, and on the above date 1 came 
on duty at S a.m. to work until (> p.m. At hM) 
I left the cabin and I went towards the em])ty 
carriage train in the sidings, to ride down to the 
station in it — ^to save the walk — as I had alwavs 
•<lone during the time T had been employed in the 



cabin. One of the signalmen in the cabin told 
me when 1 first began work there that it would 
be safer for me to ride than to walk, as I did not 
know the road. I did not know there was any 
other way for me to get home. When going off 
duty at that time 1 have always ridden down in 
the carriages for the (».27 train from Manchester 
to Oldham, and always in the van nearest to the 
station. When we began doing this, porter 
Hennison was acting as shunter, and he always 
rode in the van <lown to the station ; for about 
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eight weeks past porter Crosslej has been acting 
for Bennison, and he does not always ride in the 
van, although he generally does so (he always 
accompanies the train). On the day in question 
I found the train on No. 3 siding* and in about 
the same position as usual ; the engine was not on 
the train, but was coming back to it and was close 
to the carriages. I did not see Crossley. When 
1 got to the lower end of the train I got into the 
van at once, and I found Bateson (train booker in 
No. 1 cabin) in the van, who has nearly always 
ridden down with me. As I was getting into the 
van I noticed the three siding signals, lower down 
the sidings, and the top arm was " off " — 1 am 
certain of this. After getting into the van I felt 
the carriages bump, which I thought was due to 
the engine coming on to them — our van then 
l>egan to move, and soon went quicker and 
quicker. I had not touched the brake and I had 
not noticed Bateson touch it, nor had I looked at 
the position of the brake handle. As we passed, 
going down the hill, I saw all signals were " off " 
for us, and when we got close to the station I said 
to Bateson that I did not think we should stop at 
the buffers. On striking the buffers, the van 
jumped up and we were knocked down on to the 
floor, and I was hurt somewhat on the side of the 
head. I never thought of putting the brake on, 
and I thought the ensrine was on the train. The 
engine pushes tne train aown more often than it 
pulls it. Tne lamp (gas) was in the van and we 
lighted it, and turned it bo as to show a whire 
light, placing it in its usual position — as I have 
seen the shunter do. This was the first occasion 
that I or the other boy had lighted the lamp. If 
I said before the Coroner that either of the 
shunters had told me to light the lamp it was 
incorrect — neither of them had ever told me to 
do so. I have sometimes taken the brake off 
when the shunter was present. The signalman 
had told me not to touch anything in the van 
without the shunter's permission. I heard no 
whistle from the engine before we started. 1 
have known the shunter to go down to the signals, 
or near them, and blow a whistle and wave his 
hand-lamp, in order to get the signal taken off for 
us — this would frecjuently happen. 

27/omr/..s Bateson states : Prior to November Ist 
I had been employed nine weeks by the i^unca- 
shire and Yorkshire Company, all the time as 
train-booker in Newtown No. 1 cabin. I am 
nearly fourteen years and five months old. On 
November Ist I came on duty at 8 a.m. to work 
until () p.m. At 5.50 p.m. on the above date I 
left the cabin, and walked up the sidings to the 
brake van of the empty carriages for the ().27 train 
from Manchester to Oldham. This was my 
regular custom, as T had been told by the signal- 
man it would be safer than walking to the station. 
Both I and Antrobus go home by train from Vic- 
toria station. Sometimes the shunter rides down 
with us and sometimes he does not. Hennison 
rode with us more regularly than Crossley has 
done. On the day in question I found the train 
where it usually is. I got into the van at once, 
without seeing Crossley ; 1 do not know whether 
the engine was on the train, but T am sure there 
were more than three carriages on it. It was a 
dark night. 1 had been in the van about a minute 
when Antrobus came there. The signalman 
(Jones) had told me to hurry up, or I miglit 
miss the carriages ; I do not know whether 
he had made the road before I left the cabin, 
but as 1 walked up the siding I noticed that 
our signal was not " off."' The red light was 
still showing when Antrobus got into the van. 
He said, ** 1 will light the lamp," which 1 have 



never known him do before. As far as I know 
the shunter has never asked him to do this. 
I have not lighted it myself. After we had 
lighted and fixed the lamp I turned the wheel and 
took the brake off. He saw me do this. There 
was no chain on the brake. Sometimes the brake 
has been taken off by the other boy before I have 
got into the van, and the shunters have sometimes 
asked us to take it off. I have not taken it off 
before without the shunter telling me to do so, 
but I thought on this night he had forgotten to 
tell us. WTien we fixed the light up 1 noticed 
the signal was oft*. Directly I took the brake off 
the carriage began to move. I had not felt the 
engine come back on to the train. When we began 
to move we thought the engine was with us, and 
it never occurred to me while running down the 
bank to the station that the engine was not with 
us. We never thought about the brake at all. Or* 
striking the buffers at the end of No. 3 platfoi m I 
was thrown from one end of the van to the other 
and knocked senseless. I had to go to the hospital, 
but was only detained an hour or two. The engine 
almost always propels the carriages. After the 
signal came off, and while we were taking the brake- 
off, I heard the engine whistle. I do not think 
there were other engines in the sidings. It gave 
one short whistle. If the driver wants the isignal 
to be pulled off he gives three whistles and a crow, 
but he did not do so as far as I know on this 
occasion. As far as 1 know, the shunter always 
comes to the cabin if he wants to get the road set 
and the signal taken off. 

Edwin Jones states : I have been four-and-a- 
half years in the Company's service, two years a 
signalman. For the last 12 months I have bep-^ 
employed in Newtown No. 1 cabin. On Novem- 
ber 1st I came on duty at 2 p.m. to work until 10 p.m. 
Bateson was employed as train booker in the 
cabin. The pilot engine for the carnages of the 
6.27 train to Oldham passed my cabin on its way 
to No. 2 cabin at 5.19 p.m. Those carriages 
usually come out of the siding at my cabin 
between 5.50 and 5.55. At 5.48 a London and 
North Western train passed on the up north line, 
at 5.49 a passenger train from Oldham passed on 
the up south line ; and also, at 5.49, a passenger train 
passed on the down south line (to Ashton). The last 
mentioned train was cleared back to me at 5.51. 
At 5. ,50 I went to the door with my hand lamp to 
see if the shunter was signalling to me, to let me 
know that the carriages were ready to come out, 
which signal we wait for before offering the train 
to Millgate cabin. I heard the engine whistle 
three and a crow. I was outside the cabin on the 
landing at the top of the steps, which are at the 
upper or east end of the cabin. I took the engine 
to be at the upper end of the train, but I could 
not see it ; it is very seldom that the engine drags 
the carriages down. I also saw a white light 
waved, as it seemed to me, from near the van, and 
1 also heard the guard's whistle blown at the 
same time — the guard's Avhistle and the engine 
whistle cannot be mistaken for one another. It 
is a common occurrence for the driver to whii>tle, 
and also, at the same time, for the guard to signal 
to me as above when they are ready to leave the 
siding. The guard usually signals as he walks 
back down the train, and if I take no notice he 
would probably come outside the cabin and call up 
to me. I then gave *' be ready " to Millgate cabin 
at 5.51, and the train was accept wl at 5.52. I set 
the road at once, and pulled off the siding signal 
for crossing to the up south line. Then I went to 
the door and gave a green lamp, and almost 
immediately I saw the carriages coming towards 
me — with a white light showing as usual from the 
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QBTial place. My attention was then called on the 
up Boath instrument, by Newtown No. 2, and 
while I was attending to it the carriages ran past 
the cabin. I went to the window to look for the 
tail lamp, but could only see a red light at Millgate 
which I took for the tail light of the carriages. I 
considered that it was my duty to attend to the 
oall from Newtown No. 2 rather than to watch 
the train pass — in order to see the tail light. If I 
had seen that the train was incomplete I could 
only have sent the ** train divided " signal to 
Millgate. Bateson left the cabin at 5.48. 

Fredenck Crossley states : I have been nearly 
two years in the Company's service as a porter. For 
nearly 12 months I have been employed at V ictona 
Station, and for seven or eight weeks piior to 
November 1st I have acted as shunter in Newtown 
sidings. On the above date 1 came on duty at 
8 a.m. to work until 7 p.m. I left Victoria Station 
about 5.18 with pilot engine, No. 255, to go to the 
sidings. We entered the sidings at No. 2 cabin, 
where I got off the engine, and the latter went to 
get water and to turn on the turntjible. 1 waited 
for the engine. This work would be completed, 
as near as 1 can guess, about 5.40. I'made a road 
into No. 6 siding, as two carriages had to be taken 
there from the empty carriage train standing in 
No. 3 siding. I went back with the engine to the 
train, then consisting of nine vehicles. There are 
brake carriages at each end of it. I coupled the 
engine to the nine carria$3:es, went back to the 
rear brake van and screwed the brake hard on (it 
was already on, but not fully). No boy was then 
in the van. I then uncoupled the six coaches 
next to the engine from the other three, arid I gave 
the driver a white light to go ahead. I rode on 
the footboard of the last vehicle. It would be 
about 5.45, and I was on the north side of the 
carriages. I don't recollect whether the driver 
whistled or not before he moved. After getting 
into No. G siding, which was already pretty well 
filled up, I unhooked the two coaches and I gave 
the driver a white light, up and down, to go 
ahead. I was still on the north side of the 
carriages, between Nos. G and 7 sidings. The 
driver did not whistle at all before coming out of 
No. 6, but he moved ahead at once when I sig- 
nalled to him. After coming out of No. G I had 
only to move one pair of points to enable us to 
push back into No. 3, Going back down No. 3 
road 1 was surprised to find that the carriages I 
liad left there had gone away. I was still on the 
north side of the carriages, and I should not be 
able to see the siding signal. The driver never, 
at any time, gave three whistles and a crow. 1 have 
never previously known the siding signal taken 
off for us to come out before I was ready for it. 
We draw the train down oftener than we propel it. 
As a rule, if the engine is at the lower end the driver 
gives three whistles and a crow to let the signal- 
man know we are ready, but if the engine is at 
the upper end I endeavour to gain the signalman's 
attention by whistling and waving a white light 
up and down in front of me. The semaphore 
signal is not taken off until one of us has let the 
signalman know we are ready, and sometimes we 
both do ir. I never light t\ie lamp, to act as a 
head light for the train, until I ^qX into the 
van, after giving the signal to the signalman 
described above. I have never asked the boys to 
light the lamp, and they have never done so. The 
boys have asked me if they might take the brake 
off and I have said yes, but I was always inside 
the van at the time. The vacuum brake is always 
connected and available for use on the train as we 
go back into the station. 1 found the hand-brake 
chained when we first went down to the carriages. 



and I left it chained. There were seven lighted 
vehicles and two not lighted on the train when I 
first went to it. I saw no one else in the sidings, 
and there was no other engine there. I used my 
whistle two or three times during the shunting. 
When the carriages are propelled to the station I 
always ride in the leading van. 

Frank Macfarlane states : 1 have been 12 years 
in the Company's service, 10 years a signalman, 
and employed in Newtown No. 2 cabin for two 
years. On November 1st I came on duty at 2 p.m. 
to work until 10 p.m. On the above date engine 
No. 255 arrived at my box at 5.18, and passed into 
the sidings at 5.19. A London and North Western 
train passed on the up north line a^ 5-47. an 
Oldham train on the up south at 5.48, and an 
Ashton train on the down south at 5.49. The 
Oldham train was cleared at 5.59, and the London 
and North Western at 6.2, the Ashton train at 
5.50. Apparently the two up lines were kept 
blocked, to admit of the empty carriage train 
being brought out of the sidings. This is not an 
unusual mode of working under the circum- 
stances. As soon as the engine got inside the 
sidings it went on the turntable, and then took in 
water at the column close to the table. Then the 
engine went to the sidings an(f began the shunting. 
At about 5.45 the man in No. 1 cabin asked me if 
the pilot was ready, and I said no, it was shunting, 
and he asked me again about 5.50, when I told 
him the engine wtis backing into the sidings. I 
heard nothing more until probably about G o'clock, 
when I was told the train- had broken in two, 
and that the carriages had run into Victoria. The 
cabin windows and door were open all the time 
the shunting was going on. I heard the driver 
give several times a pop on the whistle, to acknow- 
ledge the shunter's signals. I never heard three 
whistles and a crow given by the ])ilot-engine, but 
the driver of the Ashton train gave three whistles 
(no crow) about 5.49 as he passed my cabin. This 
was to get the Miles Platting signalman to lower 
the junction signal. When iYnf^ Ashton driver 
whistled, the pilot engine had already done two 
or three shunts. 

George Niiitall states : I have been sixteen 
years in the Company's service, and a passed 
driver eight years. I am only graded as a fireman 
and acting driver, but at present I am regularly 
employed as a driver. On November 1st I camt^ 
on duty at 1.25 p.m., and I generally leave off 
work on that tour at about 12 midnight. My engine. 
No. 255, is an eight- wheeled side-tank engine, six 
coupled wheels and i*adial trailing wheels, and 
it is fitted with the automatic vacuum brake. On 
the above date 1 left No. 2 platform at about 5.17, to 
go to NewtowTi sidings. We got into the sidings 
at once, turned the engine, and gave it water. 
The first thing I did then was to draw some car- 
riages on No. G siding up a little, to clear the points 
at the lower end of the sidings ; then I backetl 
along No. 3 road on to the empty coaches for the 
(5.27 Manchester to Oldham train. I have taken 
the empty train before, but I had not been in the 
Newtown sidings for some time previously. 1 
took some vehicles off the train and put them into 
No. G siding. Shunter Crossley gave the neces- 
sary signals with his hand lamp. He never 
whistled to me, so far as I am aware. I acknow- 
ledged his signals sometimes by whistling, but 
not always ; 1 should give a short whistle. I 
never at any time during the operations gave 
three whistles and a crow. Wlien taking the empty 
train from the sidings I liave been at one end of 
ihr train just as often as at the other. 
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The foiUnrinii statements were obtahied at wy request bij the Pa.ssenger Stiperintendent. 



William A7//V>//, signalman at Millgate Junction 
l)ox, Victoria, Btates : T have been in the service 
of the Company for 12 years, a signalman for 
10 years, and relieving at this box for nearly 
two years. On November 1st I came on dutj' at 
2.0 p.m. to work until 10.0 p.m. The empty 
carriages to form the G.27 p.m. train to Oldham 
were offered to me at 5.51 p.m. from Newtown 
No. 1 box. I accepted them at 5.52. I was not in 
a position when they were offered to me to accept 
them immediately, because there was an engine 
crossing their path. I received *' train entering 
section " signal for them immediately after giving 
the acceptance. They passed me at 5.55 p.m. 1 
observed there were only three carriages, and they 
passed me at about 30 miles per hour. I at once 
gave " 5 — 5 " (train divided signal) to Hay sidings 
box, and also gave " 4 — 5 " (train passed without 
tail-lamp signal) to Newtown No. 1. About three 



or four seconds after I sent the signals on the- 
block instruments I heard the crash of the 
carriages running into the buffers. 

William Bodge rn, porter, Victoria Station, 
states : I have been in the service for about three 
years, and on November 1st came on duty at 
11.15 a.m. to finish at 11.15 p.m. At about 
5.55 p.m. I was walking from No. 1 platform and 
was near the waiting room opposite No. 2 platform 
when I observed the carriages coming in No. 4 
road. I saw the si)eed was excessive, about 
40 miles per hour, and that there was no engine 
attached to the vehicles. I immediately shouted 
to the people to keep away, and they scattered 
about in all directions. I had mvself to look to 
a place of safety, and as soon as I had got clear 
the van third mounted the buffers on to the plat- 
form, and knocked the Inspector's cabin down. 



Conclusion. 

The circumstances under which this unfortunate accident occurred are fairly clear, 
although the evidence, as regards details of the events leading up to it, is, on some points, 
very conflicting. 

At about 5.18 p.m. pilot-engine No. 255 left Victoria station for Newtown sidings, to 
fetch the empty carriages which were intended to form the 6.27 }).m. train from Man- 
chester to Oldham. The engine entered the sidings at Newtown No. 2 cabin at 5.19, 
according to the train book kept in that cabin, and at once went on to the turntable, to be 
turned ; after which, having taken water, it proceeded to No. 6 road, where some vehicles 
were moved, and then it went to the empty carriage train referred to above. Nine 
carriages were standing (m No. 3 siding road, but only seven were required on this 
occasion, and the engine took six away to put two of them mto No. 6 road ; and porter 
Crossley, who Avas directing the shimting operations, says he went to the brake-van at the 
lower end of the train and screwed the brake hard on — to hold the three carnages which 
they were leaving on No. 3 road. The sidings are, as described aboAC, on a steep gradient 
falling from Newtown No. 2 cabin to No. 1 cabin and Victoria station, and the engine 
was, it must be rememl^ered, at the upper end of the train. When the engine, etc., 
returned to No. 3 road the men found that the vehicles left there had gone. 

It would appear that it was customary for two young boys, employed as train-bookers 
at Newtown No. 1 and No. 2 cabins, respectively, to go to Victoria station on completing 
their daily tour of duty, riding iji the brake van of the empty carriage train. On this 
occasion they left the cabins at about 5.48 or 5.50, to join the train in the sidings, and as 
soon as the second boy (Antrobus) got into the van he began to light the lamp which 
had to be fixed there as a head light, i.e.^ at the leading end of the train, when it 
was being propelled from the sidings to the station. By the time the lamp was lighted 
and fixed in the proper })lace, the starting signal had been taken off for the traui to 
proceed to the station, and the other boy (Bateson) released the brake in the van — no 
doubt honestly believing the engine t(j be on the train, although such was not the case. 
The three carriages at once began to move, and running out on to the up south main line 
they went on, gaining speed as they proceeded, until, on entering No. 3 bay platform line 
in the station, the speed is estimated to have been from 30 to 40 miles an hour. Al the 
inner end of the platform they ran into the buffer-stops with sufficient force to 
demolish the stops, and to cause the leading vehicles to mount on to the platform, with the 
fati^l results already detailed. The distance from the buffer- stops to the point in the 
sidings at which the vehicles started is 990 yards. 

So far as the boys are concernal, being little over 14 years of age and having only 
been in the Company's service nine weeks, there is not much more which need, be said. 
They were told by the signalmen to ride in the brake-van, and the shunters raised no 
olyection to their doing so, but Antrobus admits he had been told that he was not to 
touch anything in the van without the shunter's permission. Rule 20, quoted above, 
wtnild seem to forbid the boys to ride in the van, although they have evidently done so 
for some time past, but I umlei'stand there is some doubt whether the rule was intended 
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to apply t() empty camaore trains ; the accident is a striking illustration of the danger 
of allowing anyone in a brake-van but the guard, or other person actually responsible 
for the management of the brake, etc., and I think it is most desirable any doubt on 
the subject should be removed, and that the rule should bo rigidly enforced in all cases. 

There are discrepancies in the evidence of the two boys, but as I am informed that 
Antrobus has told different stories when under examination by the Company's officers, by 
the Coroner, and by myself, I have no hesitation in accepting Bateson s version of what 
occurred as being the more reliable. 

The circumstances under which the starting signal was lowered, and the road made for 
the train to come out, seem to be as follows : — The train leaves the sidings at Newtown 
No. 1 cabin, and signalman Jones, who was on duty at the time, says he waits for an 
intimation from the driver or shunter tliat the train is ready, before he takes any steps to 
let it out. As the train, in coming out, has to pass from the down or north side .icross 
three main lines to the up line on the south side of the railway, it hardly seems likely 
a signalman would set the through road sooner than necessary — for. by so doing, he 
woui<l block all the lines into and out of the station — and until the through road is made 
the starting signal cannot, of course, be pulled off. Jones says that about ')J)0 he heard 
three whistles and a croAv given by an engine, which was the usual signal to him of the 
train being ready, that he heard the guard's whistle, and also saw what he took to be the 
guard signalling to him. He then offered the train at once to the next cabin, Millgate, 
and when it was accepted, at 5.52, he pulled over the necessary jioint levers and lowered 
the starting signal. He has been employed for a yejir past at this cabin, and must 
therefore be well acquainted with the place and the mode of working. 

Jones may no doubt have heard the shunter whistling during the shunting o[)erations 
which were goinj; on, but I find it difficult to understand how he could have thought the 
shunter was calling or signalling to him, for the former must, at the time, hjive been 
quite at the other end of the sidings, and nowhere near the j^lace where his van would be 
likely to be. Then, agiiin, it seems to be quite cleju* the driver had not given '' three 
whistles and a crow," no occasion having arisen for him to do so ; })ut at about o.49 the 
engine of a down train, on the main line, gave three whistles (without a crow), when 
near Newtown No. 2 cabin, which may have been heard l)y Jones at Xo. 1 cabin. The 
two cabins are only 418 yards apart. I am, therefore, obliged to come to the conclusion 
tliat signalman elones did not exercise as much care as he should have done, to make sure of 
the facts before he pulled off his signal, while there must necessarily be some doubt 
whether his account of what occurred is altogether reliiible. He was evidently in a great 
hurry to get the empty train away, for the signalman in No. 2 (*abin says he was twice 
asked by Jones whether the pilot engine was rejuly, i.e.. engine No. 255. The exndence 
also brings out an irregularity in block working, as it a])i)ears that although up trains 
passed No. 1 cabin on the north line at 5.48, and on the soutli line at 5.49, eJones 
did not clear those lines, to the cuibin in rear (No. 2), until after the accident. 

It seems to me to be very necessary that something should be done to ensure better 
information being given to the signalman. It is, to say the lejist of it, confusing to have 
to take action sometimes on whistles given bv a driver, at other times on receipt of 
a whistle by the guard, or on a combination of both. If arrangements cimnot l)e made 
to enable the shunter to ring a l)ell in the cabin, or to speak to the cabhi oji a telephone, 
tlie man ought, in my opinion, to go to the cabin and give verlxil instructions. The 
latter course would, no doubt, sometimes involve some delay, unless a shunter were 
api)ointed to superintend the work in the sidings, instesid of the acting guard, which 
would 1x5 a further improvement on the present arrangements. 

Porter Crossley was, as already sbited, acting as shunter on this occasion, and he 
would have accompanied the empty train to the station — as acting guard. I do not 
thuik any im})ortance need 1k» attached to the ])oint referre<l to by the Ij'jys, that Crossley 
has not ridden in the front brake-van so regularly as the man whom he relieved in the 
duty a few weeks ago. This simply de})ends u])on the position of the engine ; when the 
engine propels the train, the shunter rides in the leading van ; if the enghie draws 
the train to the station, he rides in the rear van. Crossley is not a man oi' very long 
service (railway), but he must have been fully alive to the fact that the l>oys ought not at 
anv time to have tiiken any part in the working of the train. To what extent he had 
allowed them to assist him on previous occjisions, is not satisfactorily establisln^l in my 
opinion, for lx)y Antrobus has made different stjitciinents in that ivsj)ect (among others), 
but I see no strong reason to doubt Crossley's evidence, and, if it be correct, his fault is 
rather that he was too easy going than that he intentionally broke the rules or neglected 
his dutv. 
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Another point that must be mentioned is the practice which has prevailed of the 
engine pushing, instead of puUing, the train from the siding's to the station. This, again, 
would seem to be contrary to the Company's rules, for the sidings can hardly be 
considered to be " witliin station limits," and, on such gradients, it is specially objection- 
able even though the vacuum brake be available on the empty carriage trains. Prior to 
the date on which my enquiry was held, orders had been issued to disccmtinue the former 
practice in this respect. 

I may add that I do not think it would be reasonable to expect the signalmen to 
have done anything, after tho carriages had once run away, to avert the collision which 
ensued. 

I have, &c.. 

The Assistant Secretary, G. W. Addison, 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. Lieut-CoL^ B.E. 



Printed copies of the above Repoi*t were sent to the Company on the 2nd December. 



LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 

Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London, S.W., 
Sir, September 1st, 1897. 

I have the honour to report for the information of the Board of Trade, in 
compliance with the Order of the 3rd August, the result of my enquiry into the accident 
that occurred at 11.18 a.m. on the 2nd idem at Buxton station on the London and 
North-Western Railway. 

In this case, as tlie mineral train leaving Hindlow for Heaton Norris at 11.10 a.m. was 
descending the incline between the former place and Buxton, the driver lost control of it, 
and it ran past the signals into the bay line of liuxton station, demolishing the buffer 
stops at the end of the bay, and wrecking a portion of the station buildings, viz., foot- 
warmer room, lavatory and porters' room, before it came to rest. 

An unfortunate passenger who was in one of the w.c.'s of the lavatory was crushed 
to death, and a porter who was in the porters' room was bruised and shaken. The driver 
jumped off the engine on to the ballast just before the collision, and was badly shaken, 
while the fireman, who got on to the platform, escaped uninjured. 

The train ccmsisted of a six-wheels-coupled coal engine, six-wheeled tender (with the 
steam brake on all the wheels of engine and tender), twenty-four mineral wogons loaded 
with lime and limestone, and a brake van. 

The en<nne, tender, and two front wasrons were badlv damao^ed. (For details, see 
Appendix.) 

Description. 

The direct line from Hindlow to Stockport, &c., which runs approximately from south 
to north, passes about 350 yards to the east of Buxton station, but there is a spur line 
into the station with a curvature towards the west of ten chains radius and less. The 
line from Hindlow to Stockport joins the line from Buxton to Stockport, &c., about 400 
yards north of the station ; these three lines, Adz., that from Hindlow to Stockport, the 
spur line into the station, and that from Buxton to Stockport, forming a triangle, of 
which the sides are nearly equal. The points of the junction between the spur line and 
the Hindlow-Stock]X)rt line lie normally for the spur, and a few yards in advance {i.e.^ on 
the Stockport side) of these points, there are facing points on the down line (i.e., the line 
to Stockport), leading into a mineral loop line, which passes above the main lines from 
Buxton to Stockport by an overbridge, and joins the main down line again some distance 
to the north. The points leading into the mineral loop lie normally for the direct line, 
and there are the usual safetj- catch points in the loop. 

There are, of course, numerous other connections giving access to sidings, besides 
cross-over roads, between the u]) and down lines. 

Buxton is a terminal station, and has three platforms, which lie nearly due east and 
west, viz., an excursion platform, a main platform, and a bay platform, the last-named 
being on the easternmost side of the place. All the platforms are signalled for the 
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arrival and departure of trains in the follo^^'ing manner : — Tlie excursion platform for 
trains from or to Stockix)rt ; the main platform for trains from or to Stockport, or from or 
to Hindlow ; the bay platform for trains from or to Hindlow, &c. 

The pomts and signals are worked from liuxton No. 2 signal cabin, which is situated 
alongside the spur line, a short distance outside {i.e., east of) the bay platform. From 
the junction points of the spur line to the signal box the distance is 139 yards, and 
from the box to the end of the bay platform the distance is 204 yards. The bay Une 
tenninates in the usual manner with Avooden buffer stops, behind which at a distance of 
3 or 4 feet the station buildings commence. Xearest to tlie butter stops was a room for 
heating foot warmers, then a lavatory contjiining w.c.'s and urinals, then a porters' room, 
and then the usual waiting rooms, booking offices, &c., &c. 

The distance from Hindlow to Buxton station, via the spur line, ah'eady referred to, is 
rather more than 3J^ miles, and there is a falling gradient nearly the whole way, the rates 
of inclination being : — 

Through Hindlow station 

From north end of Hindlow for half a mile ..• 1 in 60 „ „ „ 

1 in 330 ,, „ „ 

1 in 62, falling towards Buxton. 



1 in 200, falling towards Buxton. 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



For one mile . . . 

For oDe mile and three-quarters 

For 300 yards... 

For 60 yards ... 

For 170 yards... 

For 90 yards (to end of bay platform) 

The weights on the wheels of engine and tender Avere : — 

Tons. cwt. 
( Leading Avheels ... ... ... 10 6 

Engines Middle „ ... ... ... 10 

(Trailing ,, ... ... ... 9 

j Leading „ ... ... ... 9 

Tender < Middle „ ... ... ... 9 

(Trailing ,, ... ... ... G 



l^evel. 

1 in 330, rising towards Buxton. 

1 in 63, felling 

1 in loo 



97 



9? 

99 



o 

m 

o 



14 




Total 
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train 



All these wheels were braked. 

There were 24 wagons on the train and a 10-ton van, and the actual weight of the 

lin, exclusive of engine, tender and van, was 267 tons. 

The following special inile, as to the working of goods and mineral trains on the 
Hindlow to Buxton incUne and others, is printed in the Appendix to the working time 
book, and is in the possession of all the Comjxiny's servants : — 

Goods axd Mineral Trains Descknding Heavy Gradients. 

" Brakesmen must he careful to securely pin down sufficient hrealcs to enable Drivers 
to have complete control of their Trains when descendin;/ any of the gradients on the 
sections named in the following list, due reyard heiny paid to the class of Enyine, iceiyht 
of the Train, and state of the weather. Drivers must yive information to the Bralesmen 
to enable them, to carry out this order : — 

Hindlorr to Buivton, (\c.. Cs'C, cj*c." 

The maximum load for an ordinary goods engine between Hindlow and liuxton \% 
fixed at 30 loaded goods wagons, or 24 loaded mineral Avagons, but " when a coal engine 
is used, two or three additional loaded mineral wagons may be taken." 

Evidence. 



Samni^l Howard^ age 34, service 16 years, brakes- 
man 13 years, states : On Monday, August 2nd, I 
commenced duty at Edgeley at 6.30 a.m., after a 
rest from previous Saturday at .5.0 p.m. On 2nd 
I worked the 7.0 a.m. goods train, Edgeley to 
Hindlow, and arrived at Higher Buxton at 
11.10 a.m. : my train was standing on the " up " 
main line, and I was in the signal box waiting 
for the " down " tmin to pass. Signalman Turner 
was on duty in the cabin. The cabin was 
Bwitched out on arrival of my train, and " Turner " 
entered the cabin with me to '* switch in " for 
my train to work there. I was in the cabin when 
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the down train approached and ** Turner " said 
to me : '* This train," meaning the down train, *' is 
coming mther fast." I went to the door and said, 
" Yes, he is, and he is not going to stop," meaning 
on the viaduct, to j)ick up the brakes ; that is the 
place for stopping for this purpose. When the 
engine was passing the box the driver put up his 
hand, which I understood to mean that he wanted 
a clear road at Buxton. The tender wheels were 
skidding, but I did not notice the engine wheels. 
1 motioned to the driver with my hands that 
there was a train standing on the high level line. 
I think he understood me. The whistle was 

L2 
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t^ounded when the driver reached the Buxton end 
of the platform, a long whistle. I then went 
down the cabin steps and gave brakesman Wall 
the same signal as 1 had given to the driver. 
The wheels of the van were skidding. I did not 
hear the driver give the danger whistle. I noticed 
the wagon brakes were down on about 10 wagons. 
I have always been able to stop my train at the 
signal on the viaduct when the signal has 
been at danger, but I have had cases where my 
train has not been pulled up at the usual place for 
unpinning brakes, but the signal has been already 
off for us. I have not reported any case of this 
kind. This has happened when the rails were 
wet and greasy, and not on a dry day with a good 
rail. On these occasions the load has been up to 
the maximum, and worked by tank engines. 
The maximum load is 24 loaded wagons for a 
goods engine, but two or three more may be taken 
if the engine is a coal engine. The brakes of the 
Buxton Lime Firms' wagons are generally not so 
effective, and not in such good condition as those 
of the L.N.W. Railwaj' and other private owners' 
wagons. Those of the B.L.F. Co., fitted with iron 
l)locks and with the same description of lever and 
quadrant as L. and N.W., are effective. I have 
not made any report as to the Buxton Lime Firms' 
brakes being inefficient. There is no fixed rule 
as to the number of brakes we have to pin down 
at Hindlow. It all depends on the class of brake 
available. Eight iron block brakes are as good as 
15 or 20 ordinary brakes. We put down what we 
think is necessary, and then ascertain from the 
driver whether wo have put down sufficient. If 
Ave put down too many the driver cannot start, 
and we should then have to take some off' again, 
and we should then put some brakes on again, 
after the train was in motion. I know that the 
Midland Co. adopt 20-ton brake vans with six 
wheels, or else they put two 10-ton brake vans 
on their trains ; but I do not know what their 
limit of load may be, nor do I know what the 
gradients are. There is a considerable passenger 
traffic between Buxton and Stockport. Between 
Buxton and Dove Holes the distance is three 
miles, of rising incline. From Dove Holes past 
Chapel-en-le Frith station to Whalley Bridge, for 
a distance of six miles, there is a down gradient. 
We have to stop mineral trains at Dove Holes to 
pin down brakes, and again at Whalley Bridge to 
take them off. I have known cases when it 
would not have been possible to stop at the signals 
outside Whalley liridge, if they had been against 
my train. There are three classes of brakes on 
the B.L.F. Com])any's wagon : one is a rack 
brake, the second is a (quadrant brake, in which a 
]3in passes through one cheek of the quadrant to 
liold the lever down, but the pin in this type is 
liable to work out ; the thiixl is similar to 
L.N.W. Co's pattern, with iron blocks, and the 
pin goes through both sides of the quadrant, and 
is not liable to work loose. Of the other traders' 
wagons working between Buxton and Stocki)ort 
some are satisfactory, some are not. I should 
prefer to have better brakes on those wagons 
which are now fitted with brakes described above 
under headings 1 and 2. I should prefer a heavier 
brake van, with six wheels and iron brake blocks. 
The L.N.W. brakes, for the most part, have wooden 
blocks and four wheels. 

Walter Ihirner^ age 25, service a little over 
two years, signalman, states : On August 2nd, I 
commenced duty at 6.0 a.m. to work on the plat- 
form, or in the box, when required, till f) p.m., 
having rested from about 4.0 p.m. on the previous 
Saturday. I arrived at Higher Buxton with 
brakesman Howard at 11.1) a.u).,and went at once 



to the cabin to " switch in" the down train at 
that time being in the section. The down train 
passed the box at 11.15 a.m. I made no remark 
of any kind to brakesman Howard until after the 
train had passed the box, that is, the brake van 
had passed the box. I said to Howard " He is 
going a bit," but I did not consider the train was 
going faster than usual — many trains travel as 
fast, and some faster. I cannot say why I made 
this remark. The men in charge of the train 
made no sign or signal to indicate that the train 
was beyond control. I looked at the driver as 
he passed the cabin, and distinctly saw him, 
he was resting with his arms on the hand rail, 
and he touched his cap with his finger, as the 
drivers frequently do when passing the cabin. 
The whistle was not sounded at all. Howard 
was on the steps, and I was in the cabin. I do 
not know whether the engine brake was on or 
not, but some of the wagon brakes were down, 
but I cannot say whether they were holding. 
The van brake was on ; I saw smoke coming from 
the blocks. I have not heard any complaints 
from the men as to the condition of the Buxton 
Lime Firms' wagon brakes. There was nothing 
unusual about the train as it passed, and I had 
no doubt that it would be able to stop at the usual 
place on the viaduct. I cannot say what the 
speed was. 

Oeorge G(f*f(lwi')f,dge 31, ganger Permanent Way 
Department, service 14 years, states : On Monday, 
August 2nd, I commenced duty at G.O a.m., after 
resting from 4.0 p.m. on the previous Saturday. 
When the down train passed Higher Buxton I 
was under the platform and noticed it w^as not 
going at an unusual speed. I did not notice the 
brakes. I did not hear any whistle from the 
engine. I do not think the train was travelling 
at more than 12 to 11 miles an hour. 

Joseph Evelyn Pulpher, age 20, states : 1 have 
rather more than three years' service. On Monday, 
2nd August, I left Hindlow in the van of the 
11.20 a.m. mineral train from Hindlow to Heaton 
Norris, with brakesman Wall, to weigh the wagons 
at Buxton. I was inside the brake van, and was 
not aware that the men had lost control of the 
train until we were on the viaduct, close to 
Buxton, when the brakesman said : *'Come out, and 
be ready to jump, we are going down the platform 
line." I ran outside, and the train was then half- 
way past the Junction signals. I jumped on the 
ballast near No. 2 cabin, and did not fall down. 
1 was somewhat shaken, but have not been off 
duty. The first time I noticed the brakesman 
apply his brake was near London Road Bridge. 
I am accustomed to travel with these mineral 
trains, and I did not notice that the train was 
travelling faster than usual, and I did not know 
that the men had lost control, until the brakesman 
informed me. I did not hear any whistling 
during the journey. I cannot say how many 
wagon brakes were down. I should think the 
speed when I jumped was about 8 or 10 miles an 
hour. I did not notice what the brakesman was 
doing while he was outside the van. 

James PmnUigton, age 47, platelayer, states : 
On Monday, 2nd August, I commenced work at 
CO a.m., after resting from 1.0 p.m. on Saturday. 
When the down mineral train passed I was acting 
as flagman for the down line, and was standing at 
the Higher Buxton end of the Dukes Drive viaduct. 
This would be about 2J miles from Hindlow. 
I was protecting men t^ngaged in painting the 
rail angle irons on the viaduct. There was nothing 
unusual in the si)ee(l of the train when it passed. 
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it was going nicely, not more than five or six 
miles an hour. I did not notice if the brake on the 
•engine was on, but a good many wagon brakes 
were down on the six foot side. I cannot say 
how many ; the van brake was on. The brakes- 
man was at the wheel with his hand on the 
wheel. I did not hear any whistling from the 
engine. There was nothing whatever to make 
me think that the driver had lost control of his 
train. 

Stephen Wally age 39, states : I have been in 
the Company's service 11 years, and brakesman 
eight years. On Monday, August 2nd, I com- 
menced duly at Edgeley at 5.0 a.m. to work till 
2.36 p.m., after resting from 3.0 p.m. on the 
previous Saturday. I worked the 11.20 a.m. 
mineral train from Hindlow to Heaton Xorris. 
Before starting from Hindlow, I pinned about 
17 brakes down, which I considered suilicient ; 
the levers of the other wagons were dropped 
but not pinned down. My train consisted of 
engine 2254 and tender, 24 mineral wagons loaded 
with lime and lime stone, and one brake van. 
Twenty -two of the wagons belonged to the Buxton 
Lime Firms Co. and the other two to Hannah 
Dean, Birkenhead. We left Hindlow at 11.10 a.m. 
with steam on and the van brake '* off," as we 
usually do. The train travelled at the usual speed, 
and when arriving at London Road bridge I 
applied my brake, this being the usual mode of 
working. When the engine of my train wjis near 
the distant signal for Higher Buxton cabin, I 
noticed that the train snatched the brake, and I 
saw that instead of reducing speed we were 
gaining speed. I was not certain that things were 
going right at this time ; and on passing through 
Higher Buxton station I was sure that the train 
was beyond control. At this time the brake in 
my van was hard on, and had been from London 
Road bridge. The wheels revolved and skidded 
alternately. ThisJ regidated with my brake wheel. 
Brakeaman Howard, who was on the ballast at 
Higher Buxton, motioned to me with his hands, 
but I did not understand his meaning. The weigh- 
man, Pulpher, was in my van, and as soon as I 
found the train was running into the bay line I told 
him to come out and prepare to jump. At this 
time the speed of the train was about seven or 
eight miles an hour. The train could not be 
pulled up, and the engine struck the stop block 
and entered the end of the buildinjj:. The engine 
and tender ran beyond the rails, and the leading 
wheels of the first wagon were off the road, and 
the wagon was slightly damaged. All the other 
wagons kept the rails, and were not damaged. 
I dropped off the brake van on to the ballast when 
the engine of my ti*ain was about 40 yards from 
the buffer stop, the speed being about seven or 
eight miles an hour. I kept my feet and was not 
hurt. After the accident, I assisted generally, 
but did not examine my train for about an hour. 
On examination I found all the pins out jof the 
quadrants and hanging down, except in one 
wagon, which had two iron brake blocks. I did 
not examine the brake blocks. Two of the 
wagons had "racks " for securing tht* brake levers. 
I luive never failed to bring my train to a stand 
before this at the signals when they have been at 
danger. There have been cases where drivers have 
drawn forward on the high level when the signals 
have been off, instead of stopping at the usual, 
place to pick up brakes, but I have not known a case, 
except this, where the train has got beyond control. 
1 have been working over the line ever since it was 
opened, about three years ago. The brakes of the 
wagons belonging to the Buxton Lime Firms Co. 
are, as a rule, bad, and are not so effective as 



L. and N.W. brakes and other private owners, 
except the Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Co.'b 
wagons, which are also bad. 1 have not reported 
the brakes to any of my superior officers, but 
have mentioned the matter to Grarlick, the Buxton 
Lime Firms Co.'s wagon examiner and repairer. 
The driver first whistled when he was just through 
Higher Buxton station the ordinary junction 
whistle. Then the driver gave about six short 
sharp whistles. He did not whistle again until 
he was under the gantry approaching No. 2 box 
at Buxton. 1 did not give any intimation to the 
signalman at Higher Buxton when passing that 
the train was beyond our control, my attention to 
brakesman Howard's hand signals prevented my 
doing so. We passed Higher Buxton at nine or 
ten miles an hour. The generality of the brakes- 
men have never been'in the habit of complaining to 
the officers of the Company that the brakes on 
private wagons are inefficient. I think we ought 
to have drawn the Company's attention to the 
matter. It is a matter we should have taken up 
among the brakesmen generally. The general 
custom at the present time is to pin down what 
we regard as sufficient brakes at Hindlow. By 
the time the train reaches London Road bridge 
the driver has had sufficient opportunity to judge 
whether sufficient brakes are down or not. If the 
driver is not satisfied he can pull up on the 
1 in 330 gradient to allow of more brakes being 
pinned down. If he had done so on the occasion 
in question, I could have gone round the wagons 
and secured more brakes, and I could have 
spragged some of the wheels if necessary. On 
this occasion the driver did not stop, and I had n« 
idea that we were likely to lose control of the 
train till we reached Higher' Buxton station. 
I was then certain that the train had got beyond 
our control. If we had been turned up the high 
level line, at the junction on the viaduct, all 
would have been right, as there is a rising gradient 
of 1 in 43. As soon as we reached the junction, 
and I found the engine took the baj' line into 
Buxton station, I knew we should run into the 
stops. I then warned Pulpher to jump. I re- 
mained in my van till I saw the driver jump, and 
thi^n did the same. We do not often find it 
necessary to stop at the bottom of the 1 in 1)1)0 
incline, near London Road bridge, to put down 
more brakes. Wlien I have complained to wagon 
examiner Garlick, as to the condition of the 
brakes on the B.L.F. Co.'s wagons, he has always 
answered that tht? brakes were for the purpose of 
keeping the wagons in the sidings, and not for use 
on the main line. I think we brakesmen generally 
ought to have taken up the (question with the 
Railwav Co. as to heavier brake vans, and we should 
have applied for heavier vans. I think it would 
be desirable to have heavier vans on these minenil 
trains. If the brakes on the i)rivate wagons were 
as good as those on the L.N.W. wagons, 1 still think 
it would bt^ better to have heavier vans. ^ly 
brake van was a four-wheeled van weighing 
10 tons 10 cwt., with wooden blocks on the brake. 
I prefer iron blocks. 

Mattirw Lomas, driver, states : 1 have been in 
the service 2i> years — ilriver for 23 years. On 
Aug. 2nd I came on duty at i).0 a.m. to work till 
about 8.0 p.m., having rested from <>.() p.m. the 
previous Friday — I have acted as driver 23 yeai-s. 
We backed on to 24 wagons of lime and brake- 
van at Hindlow, and I noticed the brakesman 
])inned down some brakes on each side of tlie 
train, but I cannot say how many. At about 
11.0 a.m. I received a signal from the brakesnmn 
to start, and I did so. We proceeded all right, and 
on sighting the signals at Higher Buxton found 
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they were off. I shut off steam on approaching 
London Road Bridge. My mate applied the 
hand-brake soon after this. When my engine 
got to the Higher Buxton distant signal I found 
that the wagons were pushing my engine, and 
I realised that the train was beyond my control. 
I applied the steam brake on my engine, and 
reversed when passing through the station at 
Higher Buxton. I noticed brakesman Howard 
Oil the steps of the signal-box ; I raised my right 
arm and pointed in the direction of Buxton, and 
intended thus to call the attention of the signal- 
man at the junction. I did not notice any return 
?«ignal or acknowledgment from brakesman 
Howarl. I then told my fireman to whistle, and 
he gave the ordinary junction whistles. On 
approaching the junction I saw the signals were 
all at danger, and the points set for the bay line. 
Having done all that was possible I jumped from 
the engine on to the ballast when about 20 yards 
from the buffer-stops. My train did not come to 
a stand until the engine had run into the stop- 
block and buildings. I was badly shaken, and 
am still unfit for duty. All the brakesmen com- 
plain of the condition of the brakes of the wagons 
belonging to the Buxton Lime Firms Company. I 
have never before worked a full load of mineral 
wagons from Hindlow to Buxton, the heaviest 
load I remember consisted of 18 wagons. I have 
been working trains regularly on this district for 
18 months. My engine was No. 2254, coal 
engine, six wheels coupled, 4 feet 3 inches in 
diameter, with steam brake acting on all the 
wheels of engine and tender. This is not my 
regular engine, but I have driven the engine on 
several occasions previously. If I had not been 
satisfied with the number of brakes pinned down, 
I could have stopped near London Road Bridge 
and had more brakes put down. I have to trust 
to the brakesman as to how many brakes have 
been put down. It is not possible to leave my 
engine to examine the brakes, and see for myself 
how many are down. It is my experience that 
the pins of some of the wagons work out. Some 
wagons are better than others in this respect. 
If the pins come out the brake is nearly useless. 
In dry weather wooden blocks wear away quicker 
than iron blocks. Wooden blocks get hot and 
burn in such weather. As a driver 1 should like 
to have more brake power in the van, this would 
give us more assistance. If the weather is bad 
it is my custom to tell the brakesman to put more 
brakes down. I can generally tell when pulling out 
of Hindlow whether we have enough brakes down 
or not. The brakesman generally goes round the 
train on both sides, and in so doing passes by the 
engine. I think this accident was due to pins 
on the wagon brakes working out of the 
quadrants. 

Jatnrs Massey states: I have been in the 
service 13 years, and eight years fireman. I came 
on duty on Aug. 2nd at 5.0 a.m. to work till about 
3.30 p.m., having booked off at 9.0 p.m. on the 
previous day (Sunday), having been on duty 



from 2.15 p.m. that day. At about 11.10 a.m. the* 
engine was backed on to the train at Hindlow, and 
the signal was given by the brakesman to start. 
Everything went right until nearing the Higher 
Buxton distant signal, when I thought the train 
was getting beyond control. The hand-brake was 
on and the driver at once put on the steam-brake. 
It appeared to have some little effect, but not 
much. The speed did not appear to increase 
much until sighting the signals at No. 2 box, 
which were at danger. My mate then reversed 
his engine, and we passed the signal on to the 
bay line. I jumped on to the platform when my 
engine got to it, and the train ran forward into the 
buffer-stops and building. I was not hurt and 
kept my feet after jumping. I opened the 
whistle at Higher Buxton, hoping to get the- 
signalman's attention at No. 2 box. The driver 
did not tell me do this. I also whistled in the 
cutting and on approaching the signals at No. 2, 
The engine was running chimney in front. 
My driver shut off steam just before reaching 
London Road Bridge. I put on the hand-brake 
about two train lengths over the top of the bank. 
I think my driver put on the steam-brake when 
near the distant signal of Higher Buxton. I have 
heard my driver's statement read and I agree 
with it. 

William Fow, age 30, service 13 years, signal- 
man nine, states : On 2nd Aug. I commenced dutj*" 
at 10.0 a.m. in No. 2 box, Buxton, after resting a 
week on leave. It is a 12-hour box, I am a relief 
signalman, and was employed at Buxton on the 
2nd inst. I did not acknowledge the "Is line 
clear " for the 11.20 a.m. mineral train when it was 
first offered from Hindlow, at 10.35, as the passen- 
ger train was standing in the bay line, and other 
movements were being made which fouled the 
junction. I could not reverse the road. The 
passenger train left the bay line at 10.56 a.m., and 
I accepted the mineral train at 10.58 a.m. I had 
no intimation of any kind that the mineral train 
was beyond control until the engine of it passed 
the signals at my cabin, which were all at danger. 
I saw the train pass at a speed of about six miles 
per hour, and I quite thought it would be brought 
to a stand before reaching the buffer-stop. I did 
not hear any whistles until the engine had passed 
the signals at least 40 yards. Had I received an 
intimation of the train running away I could 
have turned it on to the high level. There was 
a good deal of dust flying from the train, shewing 
that some portion of the brakes were working. 
I did not notice the engine and van brakes. 
I have worked in No. 2 signal box since its 
opening frequently, and have never seen a 
runaway train before. The block signals for the 
goods train from Hindlow were as follows : — 
Is line clear, 10.58 a.m. ; train entering section,- 
11.7 a.m.; train arrived, 11.16 or 11.17. When 
the levers in the box are in their normal position 
No. 22 points lie for the station. In my opinion 
I think it would be better if No. 22 points lay 
normally for the overhead line. 



Conclusion. 

Accidents of this nature, namely, the running aAvay of mineral trains on steep inclines, 
bear a close resemblance to each other, being generally due to the omission to pin down 
sufficient wagon brakes, and the disaster referred to in this report is one of the 
usual type. 

The train when it started from Hindlow consisted of engine, tender, twentv-four 
loaded wagons (all but two of which belonged to the Buxton Lime Firms Company) 
and a brake van. The line from Hindlow towards Buxton is on a falling gradient of 
1 in 60 for a distance of half a mile. The inclination then becomes 1 in 330 for a mile, 
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.-and again changes to 1 in 62 up to the junction with the spur Hne leading into Buxtou 
station, a distance of a mile and three-quarters. It was the duty of the brakesman and 
driver to communicate with each other before stiu'ting, and arrange between themselves, 
after tiiking into consideration the composition of the train, ccmdition of the rails, &c.. 
how many wagon brakes should be pinned down, but both inen acknowledge that they 
omitted to comply with this im])ortant instruction. 

Brakesman Wall says that before leiiving Hindlow he pinned down the brakes of 
about 17 wagons, and that the levers of the other wagons were dropped, but not pinned. 
Driver Lomas, without making any enquiry as to the weight of the train or the number 
of brakes jmt down, started away as soon as he got the signal to do so. All seems to 
have been right till he reached London Road Bridge, which is on the top of the incline of 
1 in 62, about half way between Hindlow and Buxton, when he discovered that the train 
had got out of control. He at once reversed his engine and did his best to stoj), but was 
uniible to do so. On passing through Higher Buxton station he endeavoured to convey 
by signs to the signalman there that he would be unable to stop at the junction, and 
required a clear road, but he apparently failed in his object. When he reached the 
junction at Buxton No. 2 signal box, all the signals were against him. After passing the 
junction he found that he was going into the bay line of Buxton station, and that 
the tniin was certain to collide with the buffer stops, whereupon he jumped off his engine 
and was followed by his fireman. 

In the meantime brakesman Wall, having become aware that the train was running 
.away, told weighman Pulpher, wlio was in the van with him, to jump off, and then did 
the same himself. In tliis way these men escaped unhurt, with the exception of driver 
Lomas, who was badly shaken by his leap on to the ballast. 

The train then ran forward along tlie bay line, and the engine, after knocking down 
,the buffer stops, mounted the platform and demolished a portion of the station buildings, 
which were situated behind the stops, with the fatal result already alluded to. 

The speed of the train at the time of the collision does not appear to have exceeded 
six miles an hour, but owing to the falluig gradient and weight of the train, the force of 
the impact, which was rather of the nature of a thrust than a blow, was evidently 
considerable. 

The leading wheels of the foremost wagon were lifted up on to the debris of the buffer 
sto])s, but no other wagon wheels left the rails, and the permanent way was uninjured. 

The distance from Hindlow to Buxton is four miles, and as the time occupied on its 
journey between the two places was ten minutes, the average speed of the train must 
have been not less than 24 miles an hour, which is very much greater than the driver 
admits. Brakesman Wall states that he pinned down the brakes of 17 wagons at 
Hindlow, and attempts to account for the accident by saying that the pins holding the 
brake levers in their places must have been shaken out during the journey. Sucli 
declarations are easy to make, but in the absence of any collateral evidence, I am unable 
to place much reUance on them. 

Had Wall and Lomas been at any pains before starting to make sure that sufficient 
brakes were down, the explanation offered might have been accepted. But wlien men in 
responsible positions disregard reasonable })recautions, which are specified in the rules, 
and based on common sense, and a disaster subsequently occurs, they can hardly expect 
nmch weight to 1x3 attached to an excuse such as that put forward by Wall. 

The disaster was, I beUeve, due to an insufficient number of brakes having bei^n 
pinned down in the first instiince, and brakesman Wall and driver Lomas must be held 
jointly responsible for it. They had both been on duty for 6 hours 18 minutes at the 
time of the occurrence. 

It is manifestly impossible for any hard and fast rule to be laid down by Railway 
"Companies as to the number of brakes which should be pinned down on mineral trains 
when descending inclines, as so much depends on local circumstances, and there is no 
alternative but to leave the matter in the hands of the tminmen, who alone are in a 
]X)sition to judge what should be done in each case. 

It was stated by some of the witnesses that the bmkes on some of the wagons of the 
Buxton Lime Firms Com])any are of an antiquated type and inefficient design. 
I examined a few of the wagons belonging to this com])any, and am satisfied that the 
complaint is to a certain extent well founded. A certain number of the wagons have 
<jnly one wheel braked out of four, the pin holding the brake lever down l)eing so 
badly secured that it might possibly work loose during a joiu-ney. On the other 
hand, I saw wagons belonging to the same compmy fitted with the newest and 
.Iw^st pattern of brake. I am unable to regard the fact that tliis company possesses 
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a certain number of wagons with indifferent brakes as any extenuation of the 
men's fault. There is no evidence to show how many, if any, of the wagons in the train 
possessed the inferior description of brake, and even if Wall's statement as to the number 
of brakes pinned down by him be accepted as absolutely correct, it shows that he did not 
avail himself of the full amount of brake power at his disposal, as he only pinned down 
17 out of 24 wagon brakes. 

But although Wall's attempt to excuse himself fails for the reasons given, it must be 
admitted that the brakes on certain wagons bekmging to the Buxton Lime Firms Company 
are of a most unsatisfactory description. It is now several years since a specification was 
drawn up by the Associated Railway Companies, with which all private o\\Tiers' wagons built 
since that date have to comply. All wagons built under that specification are properly 
braked, and it would almost seem that the time has now arrived when Railway Companies 
might reasonably refuse to accept any private wagons, whether old or new, which are not 
supplied with a reliable brake. It may be difficult for one company alone to move in the 
matter, but if the Associated Companies took joint action, it can hardly be doubted that 
private OTsnaers would have to conform to their views. At any rate, those Railway 
Companies who have dealings ^dth the Buxton Lime Firms Company would be well 
advised if they refused to permit to travel over their lines all those wagons which 
are fitted with inefficient brakes. 

This accident shows that there is another matter which calls for consideration. 
Even supposing that the train men perform their duty with care in working the traffic 
down tlie steep gradients in the Buxton district, it has to be borne in mind that no man 
is infiillible, and allowance has still to be made for mistakes, errors of judgment, and 
unforeseen emergencies. The mineral trains in this district, consisting as they may of 
as many as 27 loaded wagons, are provided only with one 10-ton brake van. The margin 
of safety afforded by one such van appears to be too small. The fact that serious^ 
accidents of the nature of that now under review, are not of frequent occurrence, speaks well 
for the manner in which the men as a rule perform their duties. But a runaway mineral 
train is a source of much danger, as is shewn by the present case, and every reasonable 
precaution should be taken to protect the public fi*om the possible consequences of a 
mistake or a fault on the part of any of those engaged in working the traffic. I would 
therefore recommend tliat brake vans weighing not less than 20 tons, or better still, that 
two 10-ton brake vans each with a brakesman, should be always attached to mineral 
•trains in districts where the gradients are bad. 

In consequence of this accident, the Railway Company have decided to alter the normal 
position of the points at the junction between the down line from Hindlow to Stockport 
and the spur line into the station, so as to make them he for the mineral loop line instead 
of for the station, as at present. This is a desirable change, and will, I hope, be 
carried out at once, the necessary alteration in the interlocking being, of course, 
attended to. 

I have the honour, &c.. 

The Assistant Secretary, H. A. Yorke. 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. Lieut.-CoL^ R.E. 



APPENDIX. 



Damage done to Steam Brake Coal Enginvy 

No. 2254. 

Smoke box aud door knocked in. Chimney 
broken. Buffer plank and buffers broken. Both 
leading horn blocks broken. All horn block 
stays bent. Two brake hanger studs brolcen, 
four studs bent. Two brake straps broken, all 
brake rods bent. Brake adjusting screw broken. 
Brake shaft and right-hand footstep bent. Ashpan 
bent. All sand pipes broken. Three cylinder 
taps broken and shaft bent. Left-hand sand rod 
bracket broken. Front and middle clothing 
plates bent. Both hand rails bent. Hopper 
broken off. Both panels damaged, and cab bent 
right-hand side. Platforms bent, both sides. 
Feed pipes broken. All coupling rods bent and 
valve slide box broken. 



Damage done to Tender^ No. 555, attached to 

Engine 2254. 

Back of tender broken in. Coping broken at 
back of tender. One left-hand trailing buffer 
broken. Both life guards broken. Both footsteps 
and right-hand hand rail damaged. Both feed- 
pipes and stays broken. 

Damage to Wagon Stock, 

Buxton Lime Company's wagon. No. 411 — 
One broken sole. Buxton Lime Company's wagon, 
No. 466 — One broken sole. One broken head- 
stock. Two broken end mountings. Four broken 
end planks. Two corner plates bent. One sole 
end splintered. 



Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the Company on the 23rd September. 
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LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 

Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London, S.W., 
Sir, December 24th, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to report, for the information of the Board of Trade, in 
compliance with the Order of the 30th November, the result of my enquiry into the 
collision that occurred, at 5.16 p.m. on the 23rd idem, at Haughton station, on the 
Stafford and Shrewsbury section of the London and North- Western Railway. 

In this case, as the 4.44 p.m. passenger train from Stafford to Shrewsbury was passing 
through Haughton it ran into a goods wagon, which, during some shunting operations, 
had been left standing on the down line, it was a very foggy evening, and the fogmen 
had been called out. Tlie enginemen and passengers escaped unhurt, but brakesman 
A. Smith, who was returning to his home and travelhng (not on duty) in the front 
van of the train, was bruised about the legs by the breakage of the woodwork of the left 
side of the vehicle. 

The train consisted of engine, tender, and eight coaches, marshalled as follows : 
Brake van, third-class carriage, two composites, third-class carriage, brake van, composite, 
and brake van. It was fitted throughout with the vacuum brake. 

The engine had its buffer-plank broken and buffers torn off, smoke-box door knocked 
in, front vacuum brake pipe broken, firame bent, and left-hand cylinder damaged, &c., &c. 

The leading brake van had its left side entirely carried away, and all the other vehicles 
of the train were more or less smashed on the left-hand side, with the exception of the 
pear van. 

The wagon A\ath which the train had collided was of the ordinary low- sided descrip- 
tion, and was only lightly loaded. It was completely demolished, the wreckage being 
thrown on to the ballast on the left side of the line, and one of its wheels was torn off 
its axle and jammed between the framing and the left leading wheel of the engine. 

The train travelled for a distance of 330 yards after the collision before coming to rest. 
All the wheels of the engine, tender, and train remained on the rails, with the exception 
of the leading and middle wheels of the second vehicle fi*om the engine. 

The permanent way was not much injured, only 6 sleepers and 42 chairs being 
broken. 

Full particulars of the damage to the engine and rolling stock will be found in the 
appendix. 

Description. 

Haughton is an unimportant roadside station on the double line between Stafford and 
Shrewsbury. It has two platforms and a small goods yard at the back of the down 
platform on the south side of the railway. There is only one siding, which has trailing 
points on the down line 90 yards west of the end of the down platform, and there is a 
cross-over road between the up and down lines about the middle of the station. The 
place is signalled in the usual manner with distant, home, and starting signals in each 
direction, the signal box being situated at the eastern extremity of the up platform 
The line through the station and for a mile or more on either side of it is quite straight. 

The wagon with which the train colUded was standing upon the down line 140 yards 
beyond, Le.^ west of tlie siding points. 

There is a falling gradient all the way from Haughton to Stafford, the rate of 
inclination being 1 in 159 for nearly two miles, then 1 in 303 for about a mile, and 
afterwards 1 in 227. 

The following distances may be noted : — 

Yards. 
From the signal box to the down starting signal ... ••• :f00 

„ „ „ „ spot where the wagon stood ••• 274 

„ „ „ „ siding points ... ... ... 134 

Evidence. 

Tlhomas Wilkes^ driver of 4.44 p.m. passenger signals. I did not see the signalman. After 

train, Stafford to Shrewsbury, 23rd November, passing throngh the station I ran into some 

states : My train, consisting of engine and tender ol)struction, which I afterwards found to be au 

No. 804, and equal to 8i vehicles, left Stafford at open goods wagon which was standing about 

5.8 p.m. On approaching Haughton the distant 80 yards from the platform. My train was 

signal was off, and also the home and starting travelling at about 50 miles an hour at the time. 
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The wagon was knocked to pieces and the buffer- 
plank smashed, and other damage was done to 
the engine. I was shaken and my mate was 
somewhat hurt. It was very foggy at the time, 
and I did not see the w^agon until striking it. 
My regulator was open at the time of the 
collision. None of the passengers complained 
of injury so far as I know, but a goods guard 
who was riding in the front van was slightly 
hurt. When the wagon was struck the first time 
it ran ahead, and before my train was brought to 
a stand it was struck a second time. As soon as 
I felt the obstruction I shut the regulator and 
applied the vacuum brake full on, and brought 
the train to a stand after travelling 400 yards. 
One of the wagon wheels was wedged in between 
the framing of the engine and the left leading 
wheel. My engine did not leave the rails, but 
lurched a great deal before coming to a stand. 
1 have been in the Company's service about 
44 years, and I have been driver about 38 years. 
On the 23rd November I came on duty at 7.10 
a.m. to work till about G.45 p.m. 

Richard Pria\ fireman to driver Wilkes, 
corroborates his driver's statement and says : I 
was looking ahead approaching the distant signal 
from Haughton Station, which was off. I had 
fired up previous to reaching this signal. The 
fogmen were out, but as the signals were off we 
did not rim over any fog signals. 

F, W. Welch, guard of the 4.44 p.m. passenger 
train,Staffordto Shrewsbury, 23rd November : 5ly 
train left Stafford at 5.8 p.m., and consisted of 
engine and tender 804, brake van 410, third 
class 1310, compo. 1300, compo. 1146, third 
class 808, brake van 204, compo. 485, 42 feet ; 
Camb. brake van G ; equal to 8^ vehicles. When 
passing Haughton Station I was engaged sorting 
parcels and waybills in my van, when I suddenly 
received a shock as though the vacuum brake 
had been applied suddenly, and then 1 felt a 
slight rebound as though it had been released, 
then another shock similar to the first, then I 
heard sounds of woodwork being broken up, and 
I then went to the window, when the train came 
to a stand. When I went to the window I saw a 
wagon on its end close to the side of my van, 
which was the rear vehicle of the train. 1 then 
got out of the van to see what had occurred, and 
told the passengers, who enquired what had 
happened, to keep their seats. I then went round 
the train and found that the second vehicle 
from the engine had the two leading pairs of 
wheels derailed, and the side of the ^ brake van 
next to the engine was carried away, and that the 
engine was so damaged as to be unworkable, and 
that it had run into a goods wagon which had 
been left on the main line. It was very foggy at 
the time. I could only see a few yards ahead. 
None of the passengers complained of injury to 
me. After consultation with the other guard, he 
went forward to Gnosall, and I went back to 
Haughton station and met the station-master. I 
asked what he had been doing ; he replied that he 
had forgotten that the wagon was on the main 
line. I then told both him and the signalman 
what had happened, and arranged with them to 
wire for the Stafford break-down gang. I also 
told him that the other guard had gone forward 
to Gnosall, and that he could arrange single 
line working as soon as possible, as the up line 
was clear. He did so. 1 then returned to my 
train and rendered all necessary assistance to 
the passengers, etc. At about 7.0 p.m. the 
passengers, parcels, etc., were transferred to the 
4.45 p.m. train ex Stafford, and sent on to 



destinations. I have been in the Company's service 
lOi years, and I have been brakesman for 8^ years. 
On 23rd November I came on duty at 12 mid-day 
to work till 5.30 p.m., unless I had been required 
for other duty. I was guard in cliarge of the 
4.44 p.m. train from Stafford ; I took this duty in 
place of the regular guard, who had to be relieved 
on account of delay due to the fog. 

J. Turner^ guard travelling in the middle van 
of the 4.44 p.m. passenger train, Stafford to Shrews- 
bury, 23rd November : When passing Haughton 
Station I felt a jerk as though the drawbar had 
been pulled out. I looked at the vacuum brake 
gauge and saw the finger go to zero, showing 
that it had been put hard on. I felt another jerk. 
I then heard rattling sounds, which proved to be 
the breaking of the woodwork of the vehicles. 
My train then came to a stand, and 1 got out of 
my van, No. 204, on the 6-foot side, and finding 
that the passengers were leaving the carriages, I 
requested them to keep clear of the up-line. 
I went to the engine and found it was disabled. 
I put fog signals down on the up-line, and after 
meeting the other guard, he told me that the u)) 
line was clear. 1 then told him to return to 
Haughton Station to arrange single-line working, 
and that I would go on to Gnosall. I then saw the 
brakesman who was riding in the front van. 1 
told him I was going forward, and I left him in 
charge of the passengers. I got to Gnosall at 
5.55 p.m. and gave information as to the accident, 
and found that the station-master was preparing 
the necessary forms for single-line working, 
which was carried out at once, and I returned to 
Haughton by a goods train which was at Gnosall 
when I arrived there. I heard from guard Welch 
that my train had run into a wagon which had 
been left on the main line, and that it was lying 
by the side of the rear van of my train. I have 
been in the Company's service about 29 years, and 
I have been guard about 23 years. I came on 
duty on the 23rd November at 11.40 a.m. to 
work till 10.40 p.m. It was very foggy and it 
was dark. I did not see the signals and I heard 
no fog signals. I was not hurt. 

-4. Sntithj brakesman : I was riding in the front 
van of the 4.44 p.m. passenger train, Stafford t<» 
Shrewsbury, 23rd November, travelling home 
passenger. I was sitting on the seat the left- 
hand side of the van when passing Haughton 
Station. I felt a violent jerk, and got up and 
moved to the right-hand side of the van to open 
the door, but before I could do this I was caught 
by the woodwork of the left side of the van, 
which prevented me getting to the door. After 
the train came to a stand, I got out of the van on 
the left side through the damaged woodwork, 
and saw both guards, who arranged that I should 
assist in taking charge of the passengers, etc. I 
did this and remained until Turner returned 
from Gnosall. I was shaken, but not badly hurt. 
I was bruised about the legs. It was very foggy 
at the time. I heard the station-master tell 
driver Wilkes that he had told the brakesman 
of the goods train which had left the wagon that 
he would see it into the siding. I have been in 
the Company's service for 10 years. 

W\ Ffatt, driver of the 8.40 a.m. goods train, 
Shrewsbury to Stafford, 23rd Noveml^er states : On 
arrival at Haughton Station at 4.31 p.m., which 
was 2J hours late, I came to a stand with my 
engine clear of the cross-over road, and when the 
brakesman had detached my engine and tw^o 
wagons from the train, I went ahead and backed 
them through the cross-over road on to the down 
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line, and brought my engine to a stand clear of 
tbe siding points on the down line. I then drew 
in to the yard, the two wagons still being attached 
to my engine. The brakesman attached a wagon 
to the front of my engine, and then went into 
another siding and pushed up two more wagons, 
which were attached to the one already attached 
to the front of my engine. The station-master 
was present attending to the points in the yard, 
while the brakesman attached the wagon in front. 
The station-master as we left the Haughton Goods 
Yard detached a wagon for Haughton, which was 
the leading wagon of the two originally detached 
from the train. We then drew out of the yard, 
and left the Haughton wagon which had been 
detached by the station-master on the down 
main line, and then went from the down main 
line to the up line, through the cross-overv road, 
and tail-roped three wagons in front of my engine 
on to the train, then went through the cross-over 
road and backed on to the train ready for right 
away. We left Haughton at 4.54 p.m., on receiv- 
ing a signal to do so from the brakesman. I saw 
the station-master put down the wagon-brake 
after uncoupling it in the yard. I did not hear 
him make any arrangement with the brakesman 
as to getting it back into the siding. We have 
always worked in this manner when leaving 
wagons for Haugliton. I have been working 
through this station for 20 years. The wagon 
was a low-sided one. I have been in the 
Company's service about 26 years, and I have 
been driver about 15 years. On 23rd November 
I came on duty at 2 p.m. to work till 5.15 p.m., 
but 1 was late that night because of the fog. 

John Rees Morgan^ brakesman of the 
8.40 a.m. goods train, Shrewsbury to Stafford, 
November 23rd, corroborates the driver's state- 
ment as to the shunting and dealing with the 
wagons at Haughton Station and states : After my 
train was made up and ready to leave, the station- 
master, who was near the engine of my train, told 
me that he would see to the wagon being got in to 
the sidings, and that I was to go right away with 
my train. I then gave the driver a signal to do 
so, and went back to my brake van and jumped 
in as it passed. The train left Haughton with 
26 wagons and the brake van. It was very foggy 
at the time. I have been working goods trains 
through Haughton Station for about ten years, and 
have always left wagons for the station on the 
main line, as in this case. I have been in the 
Company's service 16 years, and I have been 
10 years brakesman. On the 23rd November 
I came on duty at 8.25 a.m. to work ^ill 7.25 p.m. 
I was brakesman in charge of the 8.40 a.m. local 
goods train from Shrewsbury to Stafford. We 
reached Haughton at 4.30, being 2 hours and 
10 minutes late, the delay being due to fog. 

William Griffiths^ signalman at Haughton 
Station, November 23rd : I have been in the 
Company's service five years last October, and 
I have been 16 months signalman, all the time at 
Haughton. On 23rd November I came on duty 
at 6 a.m. to work till 6 p.m. The box is closed 
from 10.30 a.m. till 12.30 p.m., during which time 
I have to clean lamps, etc. The 8.40 a.m. goods 
train, Shrewsbury' to Stafford, arrived at Haughton 
at 4.30 p.m., and I corroborate the driver's state- 
ment as to the shunting and dealing with the 
wagons that were detached and attached to the 
train, but I do not know what was done in the 
3*ard, as I could not see and had nothing to do 
with the work done there. When the engine 
drew out of the goods siding and I set the points 
for it to do so, I had no intimation from anyone 
that a wagon was detached and left on the down 
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main line. I was not advised that a wagon had 
to be detached for this station on arrival of the 
train. It was very foggy and I could not see 
more than 12 yards. The goods train left at 
4.54 p.m., and the station-master did not say 
anything to me about the w^on left on the down 
main line. I received " Is line clear ? " from 
S. U. Junction, Stafford^ at 5.7 p.m., this was 
accepted at once — " Train on line " 5.8 p.m. I 
then got the train accepted by Gnosall and pulled 
all signals off for it. The train passed my 
box at 5.16 p.m. I knew that some wagons were 
detached from the up goods train, but I could 
not say how many. I did not enquire from the 
station-master before sending the " Obstruction 
removed " signal to Stafford as to whether all 
was clear. I blocked back to Stafford on the 
arrival of the goods train, and did not send the 
" Obstruction removed " signal until the train 
was standing complete on the up line. It is the 
practice sometimes to leave the wagons on the 
main line until the train is ready to leave for 
Stafford. Sometimes the wagons are run into the 
yard while the train is tail-roping on the main 
line. It is not the practice for any intimation to 
be given to me whether wagons for the siding 
are clear, nor is it my practice to ask for this 
information before accepting trains from Stafford. 
I sent the " Obstruction removed " signal to 
Stafford at 4.51 p.m., and I saw the station- 
master putting away the tail rope at the same 
time, I therefore assumed all was clear. He 
passed my box with the rope. After the accident 
I gave the "Obstruction danger" signal to 
Stafford, but I did not cancel the " Train on . 
line " signal to Onosall. 

George Head^ station-master, Haughton, states : 
I was on duty on November 23rd when the 
8.40 a.m. goods train, Shrewsbury to Stafford, 
arrived at 4.31 p.m. I fully agree with the state- 
ment of driver Piatt as to the shunting and deal- 
ing with the wagons, both on the main line and 
in the goods yard. It was very foggy on the day 
in question, and after assisting the brakesman 
with the tail rope when finally making up his 
train, I put the tail-rope away and forgot all 
about the wagon which I left on the down main 
line. We worked as usual on this occasion, and 
it is not the practice to wait for the assistance of 
the brakesman to clear the down main line when 
wagons are for the goods sidings at Haughton. 
There is no difficulty in getting wagons from the 
down main line in to the yard, as there is a 
falling gradient of 1 in 150. I did not tell the 
signalman that there was a wagon on the down 
main line, nor am I in the habit of doing so 
regularly. When he cannot see what is going 
on, as in this instance, I have told him when the 
operation was complete, and sometimes they 
come and see for themselves. I told the brakes- 
man that I would put the wagon into the siding 
after his train had gone. I frequently had done 
this. I know Rules 185 and 186, but I failed to 
carry them out on this occasion. I have been in 
railway service for 40 years, and I have been 
station-master for 30 years. I have been at 
Haughton as station-muster for 25 years. There 
was an up passenger train due to pass through 
Haughton at 6.32, and I was anxious to get the 
goods train out of the way, lest it should be 
delayed at Stafford Junction, and so delay the 
passenger train. After getting the ^oods train 
away, I went to light station lamps and attend to 
the booking-office, &c., and I entirely forgot the 
wagon. The collision occurred at 5.16 p.m. 
There is no porter to assist me. The staff 
consists of myself and signalman. 

M 2 
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Conclusion. 

Although the personal injuries resulting from this collision were trifling, the case is 
one of much gravity, as under slightly diiferent conditions a disaster would have occurred. 

The facts are simple enough. An up goods train arrived at Haughton at 4.30 p.m. 
It had to leave one wagon in the goods yard at this place and pick up tliree others. 
The wagon to be left was the second one from the engine, and accordingly the engine 
and the two first ^vagons were uncoupled and went forward till they cleared the points 
of the cross-over road. They were then, backed through the cross-over road on the down 
line till they were past the points of the siding on this line. The engine then went 
forward into the goods yard, the two wagons being still attached to it, and picked up 
three w^agons, which were coupled on in front of it. At the same time the wagon 
which was to be left behind was imcoupled. The engine then backed out of the yard, 
with three wagons in front of it and two behind it. On reaching the down line the 
engine once again went forward with three wagons still in front and one behind, the 
other wagon which had been previously detached being left standing on the down line 
with the brakes on. It was intended, as soon as the engine, &c., liad got out of the 
way, to let this wagon drop down into the siding by gravity, the gradient rendering 
this possible. The engine pushed the three wagons in front of it through the cross-over 
road on to the up line, again returned to the down line, and tail-roped the three wagons 
back on to the train. It then once again went through the cross-over road to the up line 
and backed on to its train ready to go away. 

All these operations were performed under the direct superintendence ©f station-master 
Head, who himself detached the wagon for Haughton from the engine and put down 
the brakes on it before it was left on • the down line. Head assisted in tail-roping the 
other three wagons on to the train, and when all the movements as described had 
been completed, he told the brakesman that he would see to the putting of the w^agon 
that was left behind into the siding, and directed him to go away with his train. The 
up train therefore proceeded on its way to Stafford, the time then being 4.54 p.m. 
Station-master Head next put away the tail rope, and after this went to his office^ 
forgetting all about the wagon that was left upon the down line. 

Signalman Griffiths was aware that three wagons were to be picked up at Haughton, 
but he sajs that he was not told (although he probably was aware) that a wagon had 
to be left there, and he operated the points of die cross-over road and siding as required 
in obedience to the signals conveyed by whistle from the station-master. Before he 
permitted the engine to cross from the up to the down line he took the proper precaution, 
as laid down in the rules, to " block back " to Stafford, indicating thereby that the 
down Une was occupied. 

As soon as the engine of the goods train had backed on to its train ready to go away, 
and Griffiths saw the station-master putting away the tail rope, he assumed that the 
shunting operations were completed, and without asking any one whether the down 
line was clear or not, he sent the " Obstruction removed " signal to Stafford. At 
5.7 p.m. he received the " Is line clear ?" block signal from Stafford for the 4.44 p.m. 
train, which was late. He " accepted " it at once, and received " Train on Une " at 5.8. 
He at once offered the train to Gnosall signal-box, the next block post in the direction 
of Shrewsbury, and as soon as it was " accepted " he lowered all the down signals for 
it. It was very foggy at the time, and he could only see a few yards, and he took no 
steps to ascertain that the line was clear. 

The train arrived at 5.16 p.m. with steam on, and travelling, according to the driver^ 
statement, at 50 miles an hour, and directly after passing through the station it ran into 
the wagon which had been left on the down line by the station-master half an hour 
previously. The driver saw^ nothing of the obstacle until the engine struck it. As soon 
as he felt the shock he closed his regulator and applied his vacuum brake. The first 
blow forced the wagon forwards a few yards, but the train overtook it and struck it a 
second time. The wagon seems then to have been thrown off the line to the left, where 
the wreckage of it remained leaning against the face of the cutting through which the 
line here passes. In this position one of the wheels was torn off its axle by the engine 
of the express, while some portions of it fouled the line sufficiently to destroy the 
side of the leading brake van, and to smash the doors and panelling of all the carriages 
except the rear van. The engine travelled 330 yards from the pomt of collision before 
coming to rest, which seems to indicate that the speed of the train was very high, or else 
that the brake-pipe in front of the engine was not broken by the first impact. The 
results of the colUsion have already been described, and it is a remarkable fact that 
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these were comparatively unimix)rtant. Had the wagon been heavily loaded, or had 
two or three vehicles been left in place of one, the consequences would undoubtedly 
have been extremely serious. 

From the above narrative the cause of the collision is made perfectly clear. Station- 
master Head, who gave his evidence truthfully and without any attempt to screen 
himself, acknowledged that he had taken charge of the shunting operations, that he had 
given no information to the signalman about the wagon, and that he liad entirely 
forgotten all about it. Head is a very old servant of the Company, having been with 
them for 40 years, during the hist 25 of which he has been station-master at Haughton, 
and it is with much regret that I have to report that tlie responsibility for this collision 
rests upon him. His error appears to have been due to simple failure of memory, rather 
than to actual negligence, but if, in place of relying solely on himself, he had obeyed the 
rules and informed the signalman that a wagon had been left on the down line, it is 
probable that the collision would not have occurred. 

At the same time it is not possible altogether to absolve signalman Griffiths from 
remissness. He acted correctly in " blocking back " to Stafford when the shunting 
operations on the down line began, but he was in error in cancelling tliat signal without 
first ascertaining by enquiry from the station-master or brakesman whether the shunting 
was completed ; and having regard to the fact that it was a foggy evening, he should 
certainly not have accepted the express and lowered his signals until he had made sure 
that the down line was clear. 

Griffiths has only been a signalman for 16 months, but his experience should have 
been sufficient to have taught him that in railway working safety depends upon a strict 
adherence to rules. He had been on duty 11^ hours at the time of the coUision. 

It has already been pointed out that the line falls at a fairly steep inclination all the 
way from Haughton to Stafford. This incident has drawn attention to the practice that 
had grown up at Haughton of permitting wagons to be dropped into the sidings by 
gravity, without any precaution being taken to ensure that they would not run back to 
Stafford in case of a mistake being made in the movement of the siding points. The 
Comjmny have now issued instructions that the engine of a goods train which has 
shimting to do here similar to that described in this report, i.s to remain upon the down 
line on the east side of the siding points till all the wagons that have to be left behind 
are safely in the goods yard. But, as a further precaution, runaway catch-points would 
seem to be necessary a full train's length in rear of the down home signal, and I would 
recommend the Company to provide them. 

I have, &c.. 

The Assistant Secretary, H. A. Yokke, 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. Lieut.- Col. ^ R.E. 
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Particulars of Damage done to 

Engine 804. 

Bnffer-plank broken and two buffers missing ; 
Oedges hook broken and screw-coupling missing ; 
four buffer-plank angle irons damaged ; buffer- 
plank back plate bent ; framing, front end, right 
And left sides slightly bent ; outside framing 
angle iron, left side damaged ; smoke-box door 
knocked in ; left driving sand box knocked in ; 
left-hand footstep damaged ; left-hand cylinder 
front cover broken ; left-hand cylinder cover oil 
cup missing ; leading cast-iron swan neck of 
vacuum pipe broken ; vacuum pipes defective. 

Tender. — One horn-plate damaged ; one tank 
handle damaged. 

Particulars op Damage to Stock. 

485 Composite. — Door hinges bent, door panels 
and bottom quarter panels grazed on one side of 
carriage ; one door pillar broken. 

114() Composite. — One end quarter and comer 
damaged ; door hinges bent, door panels and 
bottom quarter panels grazed, on one side of 



carriage ; ascending handles, buffer-rods, and 
draw-bars bent. 

1300 Composite. — One end damaged, corner 
pillars broken, door hinges bent ; door panels, 
bottom quarter panels, stepboards, one axle box 
broken, on one side of carriage. 

1310 Third class. — Two doors broken at the top, 
cant rail split ; top panels broken, door hinges 
bent, door panels and bottom quarter panels 
grazed, on one side of carriage ; stepboards and 
quarter lights broken, and underframe grazed. 

808 Third class. — Door hinges bent, door and 
bottom panels grazed, on one side of carriage ; 
one comer pillar and two door pillars, broken. 

416 Brake van. — One side, with guard's ogee, 
and doors, and one end carried away completely ; 
the other end and roof damaged. 

204 Brake van. — Door hinges bent, door and 
bottom quarter panels grazed, on one side of 
carriage ; also guard's ogee grazed. 

Goods Wagon. — Broken up. 



Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the Company on the 14th January, 1898. 
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LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN AND ^iREAT WESTERN JOINT 

RAILWAY. 

Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London, 8.W., 
SiK, ^ September 23rd, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to report for the uiformation of the Board of Trade, in 
compliance with the Order of the 11th August, the result of my enquiry into the 
collision that occurred at 4.46 a.m. on the 31st July, at Sutton Bridge si^ial box, near 
Shrewsbury, on the London and North- Western and Great Western Joint Kailway. 

lur this case, as the 3.0 a.m. passenger train, consisting of engine, tender and five 
carriages, fi-om Hereford to Shrewsbury, was approaching Sutton Bridge Junction, it came 
into collisit)n with the rear van of a coal train, of 25 wagons and a van, which had nearly 
come to a stand at the home signal. 

No passengers were hurt, but the driver and fireman of the passenger train were 
bruised and shaken. 

The engine of the passenger train had its leading buffers and buff^er plank broken, 
and the van and two hindmost wagons of the coal train had their axles bent. 

No wheels left the rails, and no damage was done to the permanent way. 

Description. 

This collision occurred on the line between Hereford and Shrewsbury, close to the 
up main home signal of the Sutton Bridge signal box, which is situated at the junctions 
of the Welshpool and Severn Valley lines with the main line. 

The nearest box south of this on the main line is Bayston Hill, which is only used 
as a block post during the night, and is switched out during the day. Next to this, 
towards the south, is Condover station box, which is open both by day and night. 
The distance fi-om Sutton Bridge to Bayston Hill is one mile 44 chains, and fi-om Bayston 
Hill to Condover one mile and 72 chains. 

The up main home signal of Sutton Bridge is placed on the proper side of the linCy 
and covers the junctions, and its distant signal is 783 yards behind, ix.^ south of it. 

The distance between the up home and up distant signals at Bayston Hill is 801 yards. 

The Une from Bayston Hill to Sutton Bridge is straight, with a gradient fiiUing towards 
the latter of one in 127, and under ordinary atmospheric conditions the driver of an up 
train can obtain a good view of all the signals named. 



Evidence. 



William Evans, signalman, stated : I have 
been in the Joint Companies' service for 25 years, 
and I have been signalman for 23 years. I am 
stationed at Sutton Bridge Junction box. I have 
been there all the time as signalman. It is an 
eight-hour box. I came on duty at 10 p.m. on 
the night of the 30th July to work until 6 a.m. 
on the 3l8t July. I gave the " line clear " signal 
for the London and North Western coal train to 
Bayston Hill box at 4.16 a.m. At 4.26 a.m. I got the 
"train online" signal for it. It arrived at the home 
signal at 4.24 a.m. The signal was at danger. I had 
not asked " line clear " from Colehanl signal box 
because I knew there was a train in section at the 
time. The coal train came to a stand at my home 
signal. The first I knew of the train having left 
Bayston Hill was seeing it standing at the signal. 
Prior to my seeing the train at the signal the man 
at Bayston Hill asked me on the single needle 
instrument if the train that he had signalled to 
me at 4.20 had arrived. I replied that the train 
he had asked "line clear" for at 4.16 was at my 
home signal. He inmiediately gave two rings 
on the bell, /.-p., " train entering section " signal. 
I pegged the block instrument over the "train 
on line." This was at 4.26. At 4.37 I got " line 
clear" from Coleham for the coal train, and I 
lowered my signal and let the train proceed 
towards Colehwn for the purpose of being 



shunted. When the train was shunted on to- 
the Severn Valley line I gave " train arrived " to- 
Bayston Hill. This was at 4.42. I was at once 
asked " is line clear ? " for a passenger train from 
Bayston Hill. I gave " line clear " at 4.42, and I 
got " train on line " at the same time. Direccly 
afterwards, on looking up, I saw another up coal 
train approaching my box. I saw that a mistake 
had been made, and having a clear road to the 
box at Coleham, I lowered the signal for the 
second coal train to draw down, thinking, if I 
could get the train inside the home signal I 
should avert a collision. The train had not 
actually come to a stand, but was drawing down 
slowly to the signal, when the passenger train 
collided with it. I did not see the passenger 
train, and cannot say whether the driver had 
steam on, or what the speed was. When I 
received the "train entering section" signal 
from Bayston Hill at 4.26 I took it to refer to the 
train then standing at my home signal, although 
an enquiry had been made from Bayston Hill as 
to whether the train that he had put in section 
at 4.20 had arrived. I had received no signal as 
to " train entering section " at 4.20. 

William Bakery signolman, stated : I have 
been in the Joint Companies' service about five 
years, and I have been signalman nearly three 
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months. I am stationed in Bayston Hill signal 
box. This is a block box, and is switched out 
during the day. The box is opened every night, 
except Sunday, from 10 p.m. to 8 a.m., and on 
the night of 30th July I came on duty at 10 p.m. 
At 4.10 a.m. on the 31st I was asked "line clear" 
from Condover signal box for a London and 
North-Western coal train. I gave " line clear " 
at the same time. It passed me at 4.18. I had 
received " line clear " for it from Sutton Bridge 
at 4.17, and I had my signals off for the train 
when it arrived. I gave "train arrived" to 
Condover at 4.18. I gave "train entering section" 
for this train to Sutton Bridge at 4.18. I received 
"train arrived" from Sutton Bridge at 4.42, 
according to the entry in my train book. I had 
made a previous entry regarding this train at 4.25, 
after I had spoken on the speaking instrument 
to Sutton Bridge. At 4.20 I was asked **line 
clear" by Condover for another London and 
North- Western coal train. I accepted it at 4.20. 
I got the " train entering section " signal at the 
same time. I then went outside to fetch the 
home signal lamp in because it was daylight, and 
when I got back to my box the disc for the up 
line to Sutton Bridge cabin was showing " line 
clear." I then asked the signalman at Sutton 
Bridge on the needle instrument if the train for 
which I had given " train entering section " 
signal at 4.18 had arrived. He replied " train 
entering section at fourteen for four ten) is 
here." I took this to mean 4.14, and thought it 
referred to the train I had signalled to him as 
entering the section at 4.18. I then lowered my 
signal for the second train, and gave " train enter- 
ing section " signal to Sutton Bridge at 4.28, that 
being the time it passed my box. I have the 
second train entered in my book as arrived at 
Sutton Bridge at 4.42. I received the " is line 
clear ? " signal for the passenger train from 
Condover at 4.40. I gave " line clear " at the 
same time. I got "train entering section" at 
4.43, and it passed me at 4.45. I asked and 
received " line clear" from Sutton Bridge at 4.42 
for it, and I gave " train entering section " at 4.45, 
and Sutton Bridge acknowledged this signal, and 
pegged the disc to " train on line " at the same 
time. At 4.47 I received the " obstruction danger " 
signal from Sutton Bridge, which signal was 
cancelled at 5.9. The object of my enquiry from 
Sutton Bridge box was to clear a doubt I had 
whether I had asked and received " line clear " 
in due course for the second coal train. The 
trains referred to are regular booked trains, but 
they were running late. Owing to Bank Holiday 
traffic the trains had got somewhat out of course 
on the night of the 30th. 

Samuel Lathctm^ driver, stated : 1 have been 
in the London and North- Western Company's 
service 27 years, and driver about 9 years. On 
30th July I came on duty at 8.45 p.m. at 
Abergavenny. I was due to book olf iit 5 a.m. 
I was working the 10 p.m. coal train from 
Abergavenny to Crewe. This usually leaves 
at 2.45 a.m., but was put earlier on account of 
holiday traffic. My engine was a six-wheeled 
coupled coal engine, with six-wheeled tender, 
and the train consisted of 25 loaded coal waggons 
and the bnike van. At Condover I was checked 
by signal, but before I came to a stand the 
signal was lowered for me. The distant for 
Bayston Hill was at danger when I sighted it, 
and when 1 passed it. When I came in sight of 
the home signal it was off. As I was approaching 
it the signal was put to danger in my face, and a 
hand signal to stop was also given me by the 
signalman. I went to the box to ask what was 



the matter. The signalman was engaged with 
telegraph instrument, and did not answer me at 
first. He then said " the line is clear," and I got 
on to the footplate to go. He lowered the signal 
for me, and shouted from the box, " be sharp, the 
mail is close to." I then left with my train. On 
arriving in view of the distant signal of Sutton 
Bridge Junction, it was at danger. It was very 
foggy there. The home signal was also at danger, 
and I was pi'eparing to stop at this signal. As I 
was approaching it I felt a smash, and I stopped 
as soon as I could to ascertain the cause, and 
found that the mail had run into mv train. As 
I was approaching the signal I saw them shunting 
a train out of my way in the section in front. 
Just as I felt the smash the home signal was 
lowered. The fog was thicker at the distant 
signal than at the home signal. It might be 80 
to 100 yards from the home signal whei^ the 
collision occurred. It was just getting nicely 
light. I was in the signal box at Bayston Hijl 
nearly five minutes. 

William Dunning y brakesman, stated : I have 
been in the London and North- Western Company's 
service for 20 years, and I have been brakesman 
8 years. On the 30th July I came on duty at 
Abergavenny at 10 p.m., and I was due to book off 
after the arrival of my train at Crewe. It was due 
at 5 a.m. I was brakesman of a coal train from 
Abergavenny to Crewe, consisting of 25 waggons 
and brake van. It left Abergavenny at 10.30 p.m. 
On reaching Condover we were checked by 
signals, and the train was stopped by signal at 
Bayston Hill. I saw the distant signal, but I did 
not see the home signal till the train came to a 
stand. We stood there 10 minutes. I did not 
leave my van. When my van passed the Bayston 
Hill box the signalman did not shout to me. 
I did not know the mail was close behind me. 
When I approached Sutton Bridge Junction both 
distant and home signals were at danger. I did 
not see the home signal lowered. We were 
moving down the bank very slowly to the home 
signal, when I saw the engine of the mail train 
coming down the bank behind me. I jumped 
out of the van as quickly as 1 could. The engine 
of the mail collided with my van. None of the 
waggons were derailed, but the front end of the 
waggon of coal next to the van was lifted up with 
its buffers into the next waggon of coal. The 
tail lamp was lighted, but not the side lights. 
It was daylight at the time. There was a little 
fog in places. We were just getting out of the 
fog as we drew down the bank to Sutton Bridge. 
I saw the distant signal of Sutton Bridge Junction 
as soon as I left Bayston Hill, and I saw the 
home signal of Sutton Bridge before I got to the 
distant signal. I was not hurt when I jumped 
from the van. I saw the mail when it Avas 
200 yards away from my van. I could not 
do anj^hing to attract the driver's attention. 
1 had no time. Shortly after the collision the 
whole of my train was dra^^^l bodily to Coleham, 
where the two disabled waggons and my van 
were detached. When I first saw the mail it had 
not steam on. The driver of it appeared to be 
slackening speed. I think the mail may have 
been travelling 15 miles per hour about, when it 
struck my van. 

Tlwmas Clutplow^ driver, stated : — I have been 
in the London and North-Western Company's 
service since 1862, and I have been driver since 
1869. On the 30th July I came on duty at 6.30 p.m. 
at Shrewsbury to work for about 10 hours 15 min- 
utes. At 3.49 a.m., on the morning of the 31st I 
left Hereford with the three o'clock Bristol to 
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Shrewsbury express. On reaching Condover signal- 
box, the signals were all off for me, and so they 
were at Bayston Hill. After passing Bayston Hill, 
when I got into the cutting, I could not at first 
see the Sutton Bridge distant. I steadied my train 
by applying the vacuum break. I had already shut 
off steam at Condover, and had not re-applied it. 
When at last I saw the Sutton Bridge distant it 
was at danger. I was then right under it. After 
passing this, and just on reaching the River Bridge, 
I saw the home signal, and that was off. I blew 
my vacuum break off, and as I got into the cutting 
under the Potteries Railway, I sighted the van of 
the coal train in front of me. I was then 50 or 
60 yards off it, as near as I can say. It was foggy 
ail the way from Bayston Hill up to the time I 
sighted the distant signal for Sutton Bridge. After 
passing the distant signal, I was able to see the 
home signal over the top of the fog. It was a 
ground fog, and the view of the line was hidden 
by it. I fully expected to have a clear road into 
Shrewsbury, and was taken by surprise when I 
saw the train in front of me. My engine was 
No. 1520, four wheels coupled, passenger engine, 
and it was fitted with vacuum break apparatus 
and steam break on the engine and tender wheels. 
My train consisted of five vehicles. My engine 
had its buffer castings and buffer plank broken, 
I jumped off just at the moment of the collision, 
and a piece of coal flew off the tender and struck 
me in the back, and I have been off duty since. 
The fireman also jumped off and hurt his thigh. 
The speed when I just saw the train in front of 
me was about 30 to 35 miles per hour. I applied 
the breaks directly I saw the train, reversed the 
engine, and «arave her steam, and I reduced the 
speed rapidly, and I think we struck the coal 
train at about 20 miles per hour. I was close to 
the distant signal of Sutton Bridge when I sighted 
it. I put the time of the collision at 4.45, my 
watch having stopped at that moment. I heard 



no complaints from passengers. No vehicle of my 
train left the rails. My train was delayed 20 to 
23 minutes, and we then drew down into the 
station. 

Alhei't Edward RichardSy fireman, stated : — I 
have been in the London and North-Western 
Company's service seven years, and I have been 
five years fireman. On 30th July my hours of 
duty were the same as my driver's. I have heard 
my driver's statement read, and I corroborate, 
except, that I did not jump off the engine, but 
was thrown off by the collision. I was hurt on the 
groin, and have been off duty ever since. 

William Baker ^ signalman, on being re-called, 
stated : — I pulled the home signal off for the 
second train, but I immediately afterwards put 
the signal to danger, because I was in doubt 
whether the section ahead was clear or not, and I 
then made the enquiry on the needle instrument 
from Sutton Bridge, which I have already ex- 
plained. On getting the reply from Sutton Bridge 
I lowered my signal a second time. I saw the 
disc pegged to line clear after I returned to the 
box from fetching the lamp. 

Edwin Diggory^ passenger guard, stated : — I 
was guard of the 3 a.m. express train from Hereford 
to Crewe. After passing Bayston Hill, and when 
passing under the overbridge in the cutting on 
the Shrewsbury side of Bayston Hill, I saw the 
distant signal of Sutton Bridge junction at danger. 
It was misty. The mist was thick on the ground 
and clear above. T did not see the home signal. 
I did not see the train in front of my train until 
the collision occurred. I was thrown down at the 
time of the collision, but not hurt, I think the 
speed was about 18 to 20 miles an hour. No 
complaints were made to me by any passengers. 
When I saw the Sutton Bridge distant signal I 
should say I was 500 or 600 yards away from it. 



Conclusio7i. 

This collision, which by good fortune was unattended by any personal injuries, was. 
due to a blunder made by signalman William Baker in the Bayston Hill signal box. 

It is not altogether clear what happened, but so far as I can gather the circumstances 
were somewhat as follows : — At 4.18 a.m. a (London and North- Western) coal train 
passed Bayston Hill towards Sutton Bridge. Signalman Baker asked and received " Line 
clear " for this train from Sutton Bridge, but he appears to have omitted to give the " Train 
entering section " signal for it at the proper time. At 4.20 a.m. Baker received the " Is 
line clear " message from Condover, the next block post towards the south, for a second 
coal train, which he at once accepted. He did not ask " Is line clear " for this second 
train from Sutton Bridge, but went out, according to his own statement, to fetch in a 
signal lamp. On his return to his box, he was in doubt whether he had or had not 
asked " Line clear " for the second train from Sutton Bridge, so he stopped the train at 
his home signal, and enquired by means of the needle telegraph instrument from the 
latter place, whether the ftrst coal train had reached that place. On receipt of a reply in 
the affirmative he lowered his signals and allowed the second train to proceed, giving at the 
same time the " Train entering section " for it to Sutton Bridge, it will thus be seen 
that he had received the " Line clear " message from Sutton Bridge for the first coal 
train, but not for the second, and that he had given the " Train entering section " signal 
to Sutton Bridge for the second train but not for the first. 

Turning now to Sutton Bridge signal box, signalman Evans, not having received 
the usual intimation (" Train entering section ") from Bayston Hill that the first coal 
train had left that place, was surprised at 4.24 to see that train standing at his home 
signal. Just at this moment the enquiry was made of him from Bayston Hill, whether 
the train had arrived, and he replied in the affirmative. Immediately after this, at 4.26, 
he received the " Train entering section " signal from Bayston Hill, which he (Evans) 
took as referring to the first train (?.6?., tne one already at his signal) whereas, as 
explained above, it referred to tlie second train, of which Evans at that time knew 
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nothing. There were therefore two coal trains in the section between BaystoQ Hill 
and Sutton Bridge, of which si^Tiahnan Evans at the latter place was only aware 
of one. 

At 4.42 Evans having disposed of the first train gave " Train out of section " signal 
to Bayston Hill, whereupon Baker, who took this signal as referring to the second train, 
at once asked " Is Une clear " for the passenger train, which was then approaching his 
box from the south. Evans being still ignorant of the second coal train accepted the 
passenger train, and got " Train entering section " for it. Immediately afterwards, on 
looking up, he saw, not the passenger train as he exi)ected, but the second coal train 
slowly approaching his home signal which was then at danger. Realizing^ as he says, 
that a mistake had been made, he at once lowered his signal hoping that the coal train 
would get ))ast it before the jxissenger train arrived, and that a collision would be 
averted. But before the coal train reached the signal the other train overtook and 
struck it. The speed of the latter is said to have been about 20 miles an hour at 
the time of the collision, and as tlie coal train was still on the move the shock of 
the impact was not severe. Brakesman Dunning saw the mail train approaching, 
when it was 200 yards off and at once jumped out of his van, and so escaped injury. 
The driver and fireman of the other train also jumped off, and sustained some slight 
injuries in so doing. 

It is evident that the cause of the mishap is to be found in the faulty manner in 
which the block telegraph signals relating to the two coal trains were transmitted 
from liayston Hill to Sutton Bridge. Baker by omitting the '' Train entering section '' 
signal for the first train and the '' Is line clear " signal for the second, caused Evans 
to think that there was only one coal train to be dealt with instead of two and thus 
created the confusion, which, as might be expected, ended in a collision. Baker is a 
young bind at signalling, having only been so employed for three months, and his blunder 
was probably due to inexperience, and perhaps also in a certain degree to sleepinesH, 
the time being 4.45 a.m. 

Although the chief blame must rest with Baker, there is no doubt that Evans, who has 
23 years' experience as signalman, might have cleared \i\) the mistake and averted the 
collision, if he had taken a little more trouble to explain how matters stood when Baker 
made the en<|uiry onthe telegraph instrument about the first coal train. Evans displayed 
extraordinary apathy or obtuseness in not pointing out to Baker that he (Baker) had not 
given the *' Train entering section " signal for the (first) coal train, which had already' 
arrived at Sutton Bridge, and again in assuming that the signal subsequently received by 
him applied to the first train, and not as he might have reasonably supposed, to a second 
one. It is, to say the least of it, disappointing to find a man of many years service so 
indifferent to the safety of the traffic, and although Evans did not actually cause the 
accident, some meiisure of responsibility in connection with it nmst rest upon him, 
inasmuch as he did absolutely nothing to guard against it. 

Both these men had been on duty for 6^ hours. 

Driver Chaplow, of the passenger train, can hardly have been keeping a very sliaqi 
look out, or he should have been able U) have seen the coal train in front of him at a 
Huich grenter distiince than (as he says) 50 or 60 yards. He excuses himself by saying 
that there was groimd fog or mist, which interfered with his view, but this does not agree 
with brakesman Dunning's account, who saw the passenger train when it was 200 yards 
from him, and who had time to jump out of his van before the collision occurred. On the 
other hand, Chaplow, who, having seen the distant signal at danger, was preparing to 
stop at the Sutton Bridge home signal, may have been somewhat misled by seeing the 
latter signal drop, as he was approaching it, and I am therefore unwilling to charge him 
with carelessness. 

A telephc^ is preferable as a means of communication between signalmen to the 
ordinary needle telegraph instrument, and, it may be that, had such existed at Bayston 
Hill and Sutton Bridge, the two men would have understood each other better. I believe 
the Companies are gradually introducing telephones into all the signal boxes on their 
joint lines. 

I have, &c., 

The Assistant Secretary, H. A. Yorke, 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. Lieut-CoL^ R*£L 

Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the Joint Companies on the 8th October. 
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LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 

Railway Department, Board of Trade, 
8, Richmond Terrace, VV^hitehall, London, S.W., 
Sir, 26th July, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to report, for the information of the Board of Trade, in 
compliance with the instructions contained in the Order of the 19th inst., the result of 
my enquiry into the circumstances attending a collision which occurred on the 13th inst. 
at Yeovil Junction, on the London and South-Western Railway. 

Li this case the engine of the 6.40 p.m. passenger train from Yeovil Junction to 
Yeovil (a six-wheels-coupled tender engine. No. 690), when setting back to the train 
of six vehicles, which was standing at the platform on the centre line, fiiiled to stop, and 
came into violent collision with the train at about 6.38 p.m. 

No vehicle left the rails, but the train, which was a block, or short-buffered train, with 
the brakes on, was considerably damaged, being driven back for about 13 yards, and 
all the passengers remaining in the train, nine in number, were injured, four rather 
Keriously. 

For particulars of the damage to the rolling stock, see Appendix. 



Description. 

At Yeovil Junction station, where the branch from Yeovil joins the main line at the 
east end of the station, there are two island platforms, with a central line between them, 
and up and down main lines outside them. 

The central line is used principally for the arrival and departure of the branch trains. 
The station signal cabin is at the east end of the station, and a little east of the signal 
cabin there is a cross -over road between the up main line and the central line. 

Outside the up main line there is a group of up sidings, connected with the up main line 
by trailing points near the above-mentioned cross-over road. 

The point of collision was opposite the station buildings on the up platform. 
The distance from the point of collision to the point on the up main line where the 
engine commenced to set back through the cross-over road is 237 yards. 
The folloAving distances westward from the latter point should be noted : — 

To cross-over road points on central line ... ... ... 60 yards. 

„ a point on the up sidings where the engine of a goods train 
was standing ... ... ... ... ... ... 100 

„ the east end of the platfonn... ... ... ... ... 121 



„ the signal cabin 
„ the point of collision... 
The line is level. 



... 



... 



... 



... 



... 



... 



... 



125 
237 
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Evidence. 



Henry Hann states : — I was driver of engine 
No. 690. I am 36 years of age. I have been in 
♦he service about 20 years and have been driver 
four years last April. I commenced duty on the 
I3th July at 7.40 a.m. and worked on the Yeovil 
Branch during the day. I did shunting at Yeovil 
as required, taking charge of engine No. 690 at 
3.0 p.m., and afterwards I worked the 3.55 p.m. 
train from Yeovil to Yeovil Junction, the 4.7 p.m. 
train from Yeovil Junction to Yeovil, the 
5.15 p.m. train from Yeovil to Yeovil Junction, 
the 5.27 p.m. train from Yeovil Junction to 
Yeovil, and the 6.25 p.m. train from Yeovil to 
Yeovil Junction. I had two hours relief, from 
1.0 p.m. to 3.0 p.m., for meals, and I finished duty 
at '7.40 p.m. I worked the 6.25 p.m. passenger 
train from Yeovil to Yeovil Junction with engine 
No. 690, running in on the middle line, and after 
detaching a passenger luggage van and attachinc: 
it to the 4.55 p.m. up train from Exeter at the 
rear, and after the departure of that train, I 



proceeded on the up line to the East Signal Box 
to back on to the 6.40 p.m. train standing in the 
middle road, to work that train to Yeovil. After 
passing over the cross-over road points at the east 
end of the station, I stopped and reversed the 
engine to come back through the cross-over road, 
and along the middle road. I gave the engine 
steam and on attempting to close the regulator 
again, found I was unable to do so. I applied the 
vacuum brake and my fireman went to the hand 
brake, but, finding that I was unable to stop the 
engine, both my fireman and I then attempted to 
reverse the engine, but were unable to move the 
reveraing lever, and we collided with the station- 
ary train at the rate of about 5 miles an hour. 
I experienced no difficulty with the engine 
previous to backing on to the 6.40 p.m. train at 
Yeovil Junction. After the collision I obtained 
the assistance of driver Nickels and we then 
succeeded in shutting the regulator. I did 
not sustain any injury. The engine No. 690 is a 
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six- wheels-coupled goods engine with six- wheeled 
tender. It is fitted with a vacuum brake working 
blocks on all the engine and tender wheels. I came 
from Yeovil tender first, and would have gone 
back engine first. When setting back on to my 
train I was running tender first. The engine 
was in good order, and I had no trouble with it 
before during the day. It is a new engine, and 
I had not worked it before that day, when I 
took it over at 3.0 p.m., after it had brought a 
goods train in from London. The reversing lever 
in this engine is on the left hand side of the foot 
plate, and I have always been accustomed to one 
on the right hand side. The regulator had 
a double-headed handle and I have been 
used to a single one. I have always been 
accustomed to a steam brake on the engine. The 
brake had worked well during the day as at the 
time I was setting back I had 18" of vacuum. 
When I applied steam to come back through the 
cross-over road, I think I had the regulator half 
open. When about half-way through the cross- 
over road, opposite the three-armed signal post, 
I tried to shut off steam but could not do so, 
although I put the regulator handle over to the 
shut position. 1 was then running at about 
8 miles an hour, and when I found that steam 
was not shut off I tried to reverse the engine ; 
that was when I was opposite to the signal cabin. 
I could not put the reversing lever over, although 
I had my shoulder against it, and my mate was 
helping me. I could get it over about 3 notches 
in back gear, but no further. I had put my 
vacuum brake on before I tried to reverse, 
destroying the whole of the vacuum. The brake 
took effect, but did not pull up the engine as it 
should have done, and I ran into the standing 
train at a speed of about 5 or 6 miles au hour. 
The engine was then pulling up fast. I took the 
engine into Yeovil after the accident and had no 
further trouble with the regulator or the reversing 
lever. I cannot explain what was the cause of 
the failure of the regulator to act. After the 
collision I was unable to close the regulator until 
assisted by driver Nickels. I was able to move 
the reversing lever after the collision. 

James Pickard states : — I was fireman of 
engine No. 690. I am 26 years of age. I have 
been fireman 7 years and have been in the 
service about 12i years. On July 13th I com- 
menced duty at o.lO a.m. and should have been 
off duty at 7.30 p.m. — I was off duty from 
2.0 p.m. to 3.0 p.m. for meals. 1 began duty with 
Driver Hann on engine No. 690 at 3.0 p.m. I had 
previously worked to Salisbury with the 6.30 a.m. 
train, and back with the 11.50 a.m. train from 
Salisbury, arriving at Yeovil Junction about 
1.25 p.m., and then took the same duty as Driver 
Hann. I corroborate my driver's statement in its 
entirety with regard to the cause of the collision. 
I did not sustain any injury. 

Frederick Down states : — I am ticket collector 
at Yeovil. My age is 29 years. I have been in 
the service 11 years. In addition to my duties as 
ticket collector I have to act as guard of the 
branch train between Yeovil and Yeovil Junction 
every day. I commenced duty at 8.0 a.m. and 
finished at 7.15 p.m., with 1^ hours interval for 
meals. I took charge of the 6.25 p.m. train from 
Yeovil to Yeovil Junction, which was block train 
No. 43, and the formation of which was engine No. 
690, passenger luggage van No. 290, van No. 140, 
third class coach No. 47, second class coach No. 228, 
first class coach No. 446, third No. 282, and van 
No. 205, the whole of which coaches were 
4-wheel vehicles. On arrival at Yeovil Junction 
the passenger luggage van was detached, to be 
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attached to the up train. The enq^ine having done 
this was running round to come back on to the 
front of its train for Yeovil, and during this time 
I was assisting with the Jsranch train, loading 
parcels and collecting tickets. Whilst collecting 
tickets I beard foreman Turner shouting, and 
immediately afterwards the engine collided with 
the train with considerable force. I am unable to 
say at what speed the engine was moving. There 
were, I think, 10 or 12 passengers in the train, most 
of them having got out of the up train. No 
vehicles left the rails. The 4 middle vehicles 
were a good deal damaged, and 9 people were 
injured. One passenger had jumped out before 
the collision. Four or five seemed to be badly 
injured. The train was driven back about 40 feet. 

James Maynard states : — I am inspector at 
Yeovil Junction. I am 45 years of age and have 
been in the service 30 years, and I have held the 
position of inspector 9 years. The 6.25 p.m. 
train from Yeovil arrived at Yeovil Junction on 
the 13th July with a passenger luggage van next 
the engine, to be attached to the 4.55 p.m. up 
main line train. After this up train had left, 
engine No. 690 followed on the up road, and was 
crossed at the East end to the middle road to 
work the 6.40 p.m. train to Yeovil. The driver 
in backing on to the train seemed to have lost all 
control of his engine, and it came into violent 
collision with the stationary branch train, 
damaging the whole of the coaches and also 
injuring several passengers. Foreman Turner and 
I were standing on the up platform, near the 
up general waiting room, and seeing the englQe 
coming back much too fast we shouted and held 
up our hands to the driver, who appeared unable 
to stop the engine. Our shouting caused one 
passenger to jump from the train before the 
engine struck it and he thus saved himself from 
injury. I consider that the engine struck the 
train at a speed of about 10 miles an hour. I did 
not examine the engine after the collision, but 
went to attend to the passengers. The driver 
made no statement to me. I think he was doing 
his best to stop the engine, and when it passed 
me about 60 feet from the place where it struck 
the train he and his fireman were both trying to 
push over the reversing lever. The lever was 
pointing in the direction the engine was running, 
and they were trying to push it back. I think 
steam was on. I cannot speak as to the brakes. 
No wheels were skidding. 

James Tupman states : — I am signalman at 
Yeovil Junction East Box, and I am 31 years of age. 
I have been in the service 13 years and have 
been signalman about 6 years. I commenced 
duty on the 13th inst. at 10 a.m. and finished at 
8.0 p.m., without interval for meals. After arrival 
of the 6.25 p.m. train from Yeovil at Yeovil 
Junction the engine attached a van to the 
4.55 p.m. up main line train, and after the 
departure of that train followed it on the up road 
through the station till clear of the cross-over road 
points leading to the middle road. I set the road, 
and the engine came back. As the engine passed 
my box backing on to its train I considered it 
was proceeding faster than usual, which attracted 
my attention. I could not see what was happening 
on the engine, but 1 saw that a collision was 
inevitable and was powerless to avoid it. I 
could not see that steam was on, and I cannot 
speak as to the brakes. I could not see what the 
men on the engine were doing. The collision 
took place at 6.38 p.m., and the train was due to 
leave at 6.40 p.m. 

George Turner states : — I am foreman porter 
at Yeovil Junction, and my age is 44 years. I 
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have been in the service 26 years, and have been 
foreman porter about 20 years. I commenced 
duty at G.O p.m., and was off at 6.0 a.m. the fol- 
lowing mornine, with no stated interval for meals. 
I was in attendance on the 6.25 p.m. train from 
Yftovil on its arrival, and a van was detached 
from that train to go on the 4.55 p.m. up. After 
the departure of that train the engine ran on the 
up road to the East Signal Box to back on to its 
train standing in the middle road to leave for 
Yeovil at 6.40 p.m. I saw the engine coming 
back, and considered it was running too fast to 
stop. I shouted to the driver, " Steady on there," 
and seeing that they were not stopping, I con- 
tinued to shout. As the engine passed me I saw 
the driver and fireman both trying to reverae the 
lever. Seeing the men were in difficulties, and 
would not be able to stop the engine, 1 shouted to 
passengers and others near tlie tniin to stand clear, 
and the engine immediately afterwards collided 
with the train with great force. I consider the 
engine was moving at the speed of about 10 miles 
an hour when it passed me. The force of the 
^•ollision shifted the stationary' train about two 
coach lengths, or about 40 feet. 

Alexander Abbott Qtsktes : I am locomotive fore- 
man in charge of the running shed at Yeovil. 
I have been in the service for 42 vears. Driver 
Hann is stationed at Yeovil, and is a very steady 
man. He is a spare man, and works on any 
engine which he may be detailed to. Engine 
No. 690 is a new engine belonging to Nine Elms, 
and was at Yeovil for the day only. It came in 
at^7.40 p.m., and was due to leave at 10.40 with a 
goods tiain for London. In the meantime it was 
employed in working the transit trains. It has 
been running here for three or four months. 
There is nothing unusual about the engine that I 
can see. It is a left-handed engine, and our 
ongines have generally been right-handed. It 
has a double-handed regulator ; but others of our 
engines have them. Any competent driver could 
have driven the engine. Driver Hann had not 
driven that engine before, but he had several 
times had one of a similar class. I saw the 
(engine at Yeovil, and asked the driver who 
brought it down whether it was all right, and he 
said it was. There was no report against it. The 
engine was booked off " right." I examined it 
at Yeovil Junction about 20 minutes after the 
collision. The buffer between the engine and 
tender was slightly damaged, but there was 
nothing wrons? anywhere else. Everything was 
in perfect order. The regulator was tried by me 
20 or 30 times, and it worked quite right. I 



didn't tr^^ the reversing lever. It was put on and 
pulled back two or three times in my presence, 
and there was nothing wrong with it. I can only 
account for the accident by supposing that a little 
water from the boiler had got over the regulators, 
and brought a little grit with it, which got be- 
tween the faces of the valve, so that the valve 
did not close properly. I can't see why the 
driver could not reverse his reversing lever. 
The boiler could not have been too full, as there 
was only 2 inches in the gauge glass when I got 
on to the engine It may be that some water had 
fifot into the cylinders, which would make it 
difficult to reverse. 

Frederick Nickels states : I have been 20 years 
in the service, and a driver since July 1891. On 
the llith July I was on the siding at Yeovil 
Junction when the collision took place on the 
middle road. I had brought the 2.15 up goods 
train from Exeter, and was shunted on the siding 
at the east end of the station. I saw driver 
Hann setting back his engine on to the train 
standing on the middle road. I spoke to him as 
he passed, saying, " How do you do, Harry." His 
engine was then fair on the middle road, going 
back towards the train, having come through the 
cross-over road off the up line. I cannot say 
whether driver Hann heard me or not. I could 
not see that he was in any trouble at all with his 
engine. He was on the proper left side of the 
foot-plate, looking over the side. I should say 
he was going at 6 miles an hour. The speed was 
not unusual. I cannot say whether steam was 
on, nor can I speak as to the brakes. After the 
engine had passed I heard some shouting, and 
looking towards the station I saw the engine come 
into collision with the train. I came down to 
see what assistance I could give. I saw the 
engine standing outside the telegraph office. 
The steam was then coming through the cylinder 
cocks. The regulator was apparently shut, and 
I could not move the handle. The telegraph 
clerk complained of the noise of the steam 
coming out of the cylinder cocks, and the fire- 
man went and shut them. I thought that would 
not do, so I suggested bringing the engine out 
clear of everything, and this was done. The 
driver then, at my suggestion, opened the regu- 
lator wide, and then shut it sharp, and that had 
the effect of shutting off steam properly. I then 
went back to my engine. I did not try the 
reversing lever at all. I have had no experience 
of that class of engine, so cannot explain what 
had happened. When I got to JJann's engine 
the reversing lever was in fore-gear. 



Conclusion. 

This collision was one of rather an unusual character, but there is no disi)ute as to the 
facts of the case. 

The 6.25 p.m. train from Yeovil to Yeovil Junction arrived at about 6.30 p.m. on the 
middle line, the engine (No. 690) being then tender in front. The same train had to go 
bick to Yeovil at 6.40 p.m., and the engine had to run round to be attachai to the other 
end of the train, going back engine in front. 

The driver first took off a van, which had come from Yeovil next to the engine, 
attached it to an up train which was standing on the up main Kne, and, after the train 
had left, followed it for a distance of about 350 yards, stopped ahead of the points 
of a cross-over road leading on to the middle line, and came back through the crosB- 
over road to get to his train. 

He had to apply a little steam to start back, and put his engine in back gear, and he 
states that when he tried to shut off steam by closing the regulator he was unable to do 
so. He applied his vacuum brake, and his fireman the tender brake, and then, finding that 
he would not be able to stop in time, he tried to move the reversing lever into forward 
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gejir, but could not do so, although assisted by his fireman, and accordingly ran into the 
standing train at a speed which he estimates at 5 or 6 miles an hour, and an inspector and 
foreman porter, who were on the platform^ at about 10 miles an hour. 

There is no reason to doubt the truth of his story in the main, and it is to a great extent 
corroborated by the evidence of Driver Nickels, who was with his engine in the sidings. 
But on one point he is clearly wrong, for, though he says that he tried to close the 
regulator when coming through the cross-over road. Driver Nickels says that when he 
passed hun, after coming through the cross-over road, he was in no difficulties with his 
•engine ; and I expect that he did not try to shut his regulator entirely until he 
was within 130 yards or so of his train. There would have been no difficulty in 
pulling up in that distance if everything had gone right, but the fiiilure of the regulator to 
act properly was, no doubt, very embarrassing ; and, although I think he might perhaps have 
averted the colKsion if he had been a little more prompt in applying his brakes, or if he 
had opened his regulator and shut it again sharply, I do not think that he should be held 
responsible for what occurred, but that the accident should be attributed to a failure of 
the regulator to act properly in the first instance. 

The explanation given by the locomotive foreman as to the cause of this failure is, no 
doubt, correct, and was assented to by the Locomotive SuperinT;endent of the Company, 
.and it was due to some grit or other matter getting between the faces of the valve, so 
that, although the regulator handle was in the closed position, or nearly so, the valve was 
not properly closed. 

The Locomotive Superintendent informs me that occasionally when a regulator is 
opened too suddenly the water follows the sudden rush of steam and is drawn up over 
the valve, bringing with it any grit which may he in the boiler, and then passing into the 
•cylinders. When this is the case, steam is not completely shut off by the closing of the 
regulator, and there is, moreover, difficulty in moving the reversing lever, and he has 
warned his drivers to work the regulator handle cautiously when putting on steam. 

There was nothing special in the construction of the engine to lead to the accident. 
The reversing lever was on the left-hand side, as it is on many, or even most, lines of 
railway, and as it will be in future on all the L.S.W. engines ; and the regulator handle 
was one to be worked with both hands instead of with one only ; but this is a very 
common and is probably a better pattern. The valve was of the usual pattern. 

The engine, however, being a six-wheels-coupled tender engine, is not well suited for 
working these branch trains, which should be, and usually are — ^as I am informed — 
worked with tank engines. 

Further than this i do not think it is at all a good practice to take these main line 
engines on their arrival at Yeovil, and put them in charge of a strange driver, to work 
the branch trains until the time when they are required to take the return train to 
London. Men always work better with an engine to which they are accustomed, and 
there ought to be sufficient engines at Yeovil to work the branch trains Avith their proi)er 
drivers. 

I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

F. A. MARINDIN, 

Major, R.E. 



APPENDIX. 



Damagb to Rolling Stock. 

No. 205, passenger brake van. — 1 sole bar split, No. 228, second class. — 5 door panels split, body 

I angle iron easting, 1 crib rail, 1 door glass, and frame and 5 quarter lights broken, and roof out 

1 middle bearer all broken, and 3 panels split. . of mortice. 

No. 282, third class. — 2 headstocks, 2 cross No. 47, third class. — 1 headstock split, roof 

bearers, 1 sole bar, 1 diagonal body frame, 5 frame oat of mortice, partitions displaced, and 

quarter lights, and 1 door glass all broken, parti- 2 quarter lights broken, 

tions displaced and roof frame out of mortice. No. 140, passenger brake van.— >1 door glass 

No 446, first class. — 2 sole bars, 1 door glass broken, 
and 6 quarter lights all broken. 



Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the Company on the 30th Angnst 
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LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 



Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London, S.W.^ 
Sir, September 8th, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to report for the information of the Board of Trade, in 
compliance with the order of the 6th inst., the result of my enquiry into the causes of an 
accident which occurred on the 3rd inst., at Grunnersbury station, on the London and 
South- Western Railway. 

In this case, when a special troop train from Aldershot to Fleetwood, vid Kensington,, 
arrived at Gunnersbury, on the up loop line, it was not brought to a stand at the East 
cabin home signals, which were at danger, but went forward into a short dead-end 
siding and came slightly into collision with the brick wing- wall of a bridge over the 
railway. 

It is reported that no passengers and no servants of the Company were injured. 

The train consisted of an eight-wheeled (four wheels coupled and leading bogie) 
tender-engine and 11 vehicles, fitted with the automatic vacuum brake. The bogie 
wheels of the engine left the rails, and the engine had left buffer broken, buffer beam 
bent, and the left-hand foot fi'aming damaged ; the third and fourth coaches were buffer- 
locked ; and two iron posts, carrying the distant signals of Acton Lane and BoUo Lane 
cabins, were knocked over. 

Description. 

At the east end of Gunnersbury station, the up loop line from Hounslow converge* 
into the up main line fi'om Richmond, and there are facing points on the main line of the 
junction for Acton or Hammersmith respectively. The up platform is between the main, 
and loop lines, with the starting signals for both lines also in the angle between them. 
There are facing points on the loop line which give access to a short siding, and which 
are set so as to act as a trap to divert into the siding anything coming out of the loop 
line when the signals are lowered for a train on the main line ; this siding terminates; 
. within a few feet of the wing- wall of a bridge carrying a main road over the railway, at 
a very oblique angle, about 80 yards east of the platform. 

The points and signals at this end of the station are worked from the east, or junction, 
signal cabin, which is situated on the east side of the road bridge, and from which cabin 
there is very little view of the up platform, and practically no view at all of the up loop 
line. The starting signals already referred to form the East cabin home signals, and 
they are arranged in the following way : On a high bracket post just at the foot of the 
platform ramp there are three arms ; the one on the right (as seen fix)m up line 
trains) being for trains from the up main to Hammersmith ; the centre arm, which is 
rather lower than the other two, from the up main to Acton ; the arm on the left, from 
the up loop to Hammersmith. On a separate and lower post, close to the other, is the 
signal for proceeding from the up loop to Acton. These four signals are all duplicated, 
in two separate groups, on the platform under the station roof. 

The up platform is on a curve to the right, and the lines are almost level. 

The following distiinces may be noted, from the west end of the station eastwards : — 
To the up loop platform signals ... ... *.. ...^ 3o0 feet 

high bracket post ... ••• ... .•• ... 440 

end of short siding and over bridge ... ... 680 

There is another cabin west of the station, which controls the entrance of trains (up); 
from that end, but. there is no necessity to go into any details regarding it or the signals 
worked from it. 
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Evidence. 



John Pitt states : I have been 38 years in the 
Company's service, and 29 years signalman at 
Gunnersbury. On September 3rd I came on duty 
at 2 p.m. to work until 12.30 a.m. on the 4th in 
the East cabin. The warning: signal for the North 
London train from Richmond, due at Gunnersbury 
at 6.26, was given to me by the man in the West 
box about 6.25. I got "all clear" from Bollo 
Lane and lowered my signals, viz., the centre 
signal on the high post at the up end of the up 



main platform, the repeating signal on the plat- 
form, and the distant signal ; the train arrived 
in the station at 6.28. Before the arrival of the 
North London train. West box had notified to 
me a troop special train from Aldershot, for 
Kensington and Fleetwood — coming from Chis- 
wick Junction on the loop line. This train I 
warned on to Acton Lane^ but I lowered no 
signals for it. I saw the North London train 
come in, and I }ust sighted the specialy, but I 
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could not see the latter again until it had run 
into the bridge. The North London train had 
not then left the platform, and I put the signal 
up against it at once. The signals have been in the 
same positions as at present since January, 1894, 
and I have never heard of the drivers finding any 
difficulty in distinguishing them. Nothing like 
what happened on this occasion had previously 
occurred to my knowledge. 

Arthur Bowring states : I have been 18 years 
in the Company's service, seven years a signal- 
man, and for a little over J 2 months at Ounners- 
bury. On September 3rd I came on duty at 
2 p.m. to work until 12.30 a.m. on the 4th in the 
West box. The North London train from 
Richmond passed my box at 6.28 on the up main 
line, and the troop special passed almost at the 
«ame time on the loop line. 1 had lowered my 
home and distant signals for the latter. I did 
not notice the train passing particularly, but it 
would be running at a low rate of speed. Both 
the main and loop lines had been " cleared " 
«ome minutes previously by the East box. I 
have never heard of drivers experiencing any 
difficulty in distinguishing the signals, and 1 am 
not aware of any mistake having been made 
previously. 

William Baker states : I have been about 
35 years in the Company's service, 23 years a 
<lriver. On the 3rd September I came on duty 
at 9.30 a.m. to work until about 7 p.m. My 
engine. No. 684, is a four- wheels-coupled, tender, 
engine with leading bogie— fitted with the auto- 
matic vacuum and steam brakes, and there is the 
usual hand brake on the tender. On the above 
<late I left Aldershot (Oovemment sidings) at 
5,15 p.m. with a special troop train for Kensington, 
<n route to Fleetwood. There were 11 vehicles 
behind the engine. Approaching the West end 
of Gunnersbury station the home signal was " off," 
but the East cabin distant was at danger when 1 
passed it. The speed would be about four to 
five miles an hour as I ran alongside the loop 
line platform. Coming round the curve, before 
arriving at the station, I saw the centre one of 
the three high starting signals "off." That 
signal is the starting signal from the through or 
main line for North London trains via Acton, 
but it does not apply to trains on the loop line. 
I had a view of the signal all the way until I got 
to it. I do not think I had run through the 
station previously this year, but I am thoroughly 
acquainted with the signalling of the station. I 
did not notice the repeating signals on the plat- 
form — there are separate posts carrying the 



repeating signals for the main and loop lines. 
There is also a starting signal applicable to the 
road I was on for trains proceeding to Willesden 
via Acton, which was at danger. 1 did not see 
any train at the main line platform, and did not 
realize I had made a mistake until I saw the 
siding points just ahead of me. I could see I was 
wrong then, and 1 applied the automatic brakes 
immediately. I had shut off steam before 1 got to 
the West box. I just struck the bridge with the 
left leading buffer, and the engine bogie wheels 
left the rails to the right. The engine did not 
foul the main line. Neither 1 nor my mate was 
hurt at all. None of the wheels of the passenger 
vehicles left the metals, but the third and fourth 
vehicles were buffer-locked. It is a common 
custom of the London and South- Western Rail- 
way to have the signals for two parallel lines on 
one post, and I see no objection to this ; our 
signals are generally quit« clear. I made a 
mistake on this occasion. 

Arthur Virrow states : I have been 15^ years 
in the Company's service, and a fireman nearly 
eight years. On the 3rd September I was firing 
for driver Baker, and my hours of work were the 
same as his. Approaching Ounnersbury, with 
the troop train, I noticed that the distant signal 
for the East box was " on," but I could not see 
the starting signals at the up end of the station 
from my side of the engine (the left-hand side). 
The speed running along the platform would be 
about four miles an hour. I thought we were 
all right, but I had seen no signal, until I saw 
the siding points were wrong. I was not hurt 
in any way. I never remember any similar 
occurrence either to my train or any other, and 
I have not heard any drivers complain of the 
signals at Ounnersbury. 

Augustus Carter states : I have been station- 
master at Gunnersbury ever 10 years. On the 
3rd September I was on the bank, on the up side 
of the railway, looking out for the troop train. 
I thought she was running in very steadily, and 
the speed would be about four miles an hour. 
1 noticed that the main line signal was '^ off," but 
the loop signals were at danger. I realized, 
perhaps a second or two before the engine was 
into the bridge, that they had gone too far, but 
there was then no time to give any warning to 
any of the trainmen. I quite thought they were 
going to stop at the proper place. I have never 
heard any complaints either as to the position or 
the arrangement of the signals, and they are, in 
my opinion, quite satisfactory. 



Conclusion. 

This slight accident was due to a mistake made by driver Baker, who, seeing a signal 
lowered for a train on the main line, took that signal to be for his train to proceed firom 
the loop line, on which he was running, to the main line, and'thence to Hammersmith, &c. 
The signals applicable to the loop Une were at the time at danger. 

There are, as explained above, two up lines through the station, viz. : main and loop 
lines — which converge at the up or east end of the station. About 6.28 p.m. on the 
evening of the 3rd inst., up trains on each of these hnes were, almost simultaneously, 
approaching Gunnersbury, and the signalman in the East cabin had lowered the necessary 
signals for the main line train to run through. When the main line signals are " off," the 
loop line is trapped at the east end of the platform to prevent anything from coming off 
the loop and so fouling the main line ; and, of course, the interlocking of the levers in 
the cabin makes it impossible for signals to be lowered at the same time for both lines. 

Baker appears to have brought his train into the loop platform line at a moderate 
apeed, which he estimates at four to five miles an hour, and the station-master, who 
watched the train running in, says he did not entertain the least doubt but that it could, 
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and would, be pulled up at the proper place. When the train got near to the siding 
points, which are a few yards in advance of the signals, the driver states that he noticed 
they were closed against the main line and that he then at once applied his brakes ; he 
did not, however, succeed in preventing his engine from striking the wall of the bridge 
over the railway, at the end of the siding, with sufficient force to buffer-lock two of tlie 
passenger vehicles. I find it somewhat difficult to reconcile his statement with his 
estimate of the speed of the train, for although the siding is short there is a length of 
over 40 yards between the siding points and the wall in question, and if he applied the 
brakes (steam having been shut otf some distance back) as soon as he says he did, he 
ought to have been able to pull up in that distance. Driver Baker bears, I understand, 
a very good character, and he has been a driver for 23 years. His blunder was one of 
considerable gravity, for not only did he mistake a signal which was quite clear to anyone 
well acquainted with the signals, but he also ran past the duplicate signals on the 
platform without noticing them at all ; had he seen the latter he must have discovered his 
error at once, the main line (dupUcate) signals being some yards away from the loop 
signals. I ascertained fi'om him that he had not been through the station for some 
months past, and under those circumstances it was clearly his duty to look out for the 
signals with even greater care than usual. 

As explained above, two signals for die main line, and one signal for the loop line, are 
carried on a high bracket post at the outer end of the island platform, the second loop 
signal being on a separate post but also between the two lines. There is great difference 
of opinion among railway men as to the advisability, or otherwise, of concentrating signals 
in this way, as opposed to the principle of separating them and placing the signals of 
each line on the proper side of, and alongside, the line to which they refer, and which 
there was no difficulty in doing in this case. Personally, I adhere to the view I have 
expressed in previous reports, that the latter is the proper course to adopt whenever 
possible, and that it is the one which is the least likely to lead to a mistake such as that 
imder consideration, although I readily admit that no arrangement can be devised which 
will entirely eliminate mistakes due to carelessness or forgetfulness on the part of a 
driver. The })lan adopted at Gunnersbury is that which commends itself to the London 
and South- Western Railway authorities, and not only driver Baker, but others also whom I 
questioned on the subject, appeared to be perfectly satisfied with the signalling of the place. 
No one could recollect any previous instance of the signals being vend wrongly by a 
driver. Whenever the high post is renewed, as I believe it soon will be, it would tend 
to uniformity if the fourth signal were placed on the new post ; and the two signals of 
each line should, as far as possible, be bracketed out ocer the lines to which they 
respectively refer, with as wide an interval between the two grouj^s as can be given. 

I have, &c., 
The Assistant Secretary, G. W. Addison, 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. Licut-CoL R.E. 



Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the Company ou the 2.-5rv:l September. 



LONDON, BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 

Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
8, Richmond TeiTace, Whitehall, London, S.W., 
Sir. 28th Auiiiist, 181)7. 

I HAVE the honour to rejx^rt for the information of the Boani of Trade, in 
compliance with the instructions contained in the Order of the 1 1th inat., the result of 
my enquiry into the circumstances attending a collision, which took place on the 7tli inst., 
at New Cross station, on the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway. 

In this case the 3,29 p.m. London, Brighton and South Coast passenger train from 
Shoreditch to New Cross, consisting of tank engine and six close-coupled vehicles, when 
approaching New Cross station on the down East London line, over-ran the down home 
signal, worked from New Cross yard (or B) cabin, and came into collision at 3.48 p.m. 
with the engine of a train of empty carriages, which was coming out from the down 
sidings to cross to the up main hne. 
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The wliole of the |>assenger train kept the rails, but the engine and tender of the empty 

train were thrown off. 

Both engines and two vehicles were damaged. (For particulars see Api)endix.) 
Thirteen passengers have complained of slight injuries, and the driver of the empty 

train and the guard of the passenger train were also injured. 



Description. 

At New Cross station there are five passenger lines, running north and south, two 
island i)latforms, and an up platform on the west side. 

The East T^ondon line is double, but becomes a single line in the station, and trains 
arrive and depart from the east side of the east island platform. Outside this line are 
down sidings, and from these sidings there is a through road leading across the East 
London line, the down local line, the down main line, the up main line and the up local 
line, in the order named, to the sidings on the up side of the line, with slips leading on 
to the u]) and down main and local lines. 

The ])oints and signals at the north end of the station are worked from the yard cabin, 
which contains 89 working levers, and the next block signal cabin on the East London 
line is East London down junction cabin, which contains 15 working levers. 

The only signals to which reference need be made are the New Cross yard down home 
signal for the East London line, and the distant signal for the same line. 

The former is on a high post on the proper side of the line, 115 yards from the cabin, 
and it is also the down advance signal for the East London down junction cabin, and is 
slotted from A cabin at the south end of the station, as well as from B cabin. 

The latter signal is a lower arm on the East London do\vn junction down home signal, 
and it is 855 yards outside the yard cabin down home signal. 

Both these are good signals, and can be seen a long way off. 

The East London line is on a curve, and rises from the junction cabin on a gradient of 
1 in 120, to a point a little inside the yard home signal, and is then straight and level 
into the station. 

The point of collision was at the crossing of the East London line and the through 
road, and the following distances from this point northwards should be noted : — 

To New Cross yard cabin ... ... ••• ... 37 yards. 

,, Down home signal ... ... •-. ... 152 „ 

„ East London down junction cabin ... ... 36C „ 

„ „ „ „ „ down home signal. . . 507 „ 

Block working is in force, but trains are allowed to run up from East London do^Ti 
junction when the line is clear to the home signal, although a train may be crossing by 
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Evidence. 



John Bolzing states : — I have been 20 years in 
the service, and a signalman for 19 years, and eight 
years at New Cross. On the 7th inst. I came on 
duty at 2 p.m. for eight hours, in New Cross yard 
cabin (B). We work absolute block in all direc- 
tions, and in addition to the ordinary interlocking, 
Sykes' electrical system is in operation. My 
down home signal from the East London line is 
No. 81, and the down distant is No. 91. No. 81 
is the down starting signal at East London down 
junction, and it is slotted by me, and also by the 
South cabin (A) ; and besides that it is controlled 
by Sykes' apparatus. No. 81 is, among others, 
interlocked with No. 48, the through crossing 
points on the down siding. All this locking was 
in correct order on the 7th inst., and has not been 
altered since. At 3.44 p.m. the 3.29 London, 
Brighton and South Coast train from Shoreditch 
was rung in from East London down junction. 
1 acknowledged the signal, and plunged, which 
released the block instrument at East London 
lown junction (this was done by my assistant). 
I gave the train on to the South cabin in the 
usual way, and received " line clear." At 3.46 the 
empties from No. 2 siding had to be crossed to 
the up main line. I kept my signals for the East 
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London line at danger, and trusted to the train 
stopping at the home signal, as it very often ha« 
to. I could see it approaching. I made the cros- 
sing for the empty train and took off the disi* 
signals. The passenger train over-ran the home 
sii^nal,and the two engines came into collision on 
the crossing. The engine of the passenger train 
had passed my cabin, and was, I should say, run- 
ning at 10 miles an hour. I cannot speak as to 
the state of the brakes, or say whether or not the 
steam was shut off. I saw the driver — he was 
sitting down on the foot-plate with his back in 
the direction in which he was running. I didn't 
notice what the fireman was doing. My assistant 
and I both tried to attract the driver's attention — 
we couldn't get his attention. My assistant held 
out a red flag and shouted, and 1 also shouted. 
The driver had then passed the signal. We thought 
he would have stopped at the signal until just as 
he was passing it. The engine of the empties had 
then started to come out. It was a fine clear 
afternoon ; the home signal was showing a proper 
danger signal. Neither engine whistled. It \a 
often necessary to use the through crossing when 
trains are running up. There is a great deal of 
work to be done there. 
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William Hills states : I have been nearly 
nine years in the service and nearly six years a 
signalman. On the 7th inst. 1 came on duty at 
5.45 a.m. till 2 p.m., in East London down junction 
cabin, which is closed at night. The 3.29 p.m. 
Shoreditch to New Cross train, passed my cabin 
at 3.46 p.m. I had a clear road for it, and I pulled 
off my home and advance signal for it. The 
advance signal arm remained at danger, as the slot 
from the yard cabin was not taken off. I noticed 
nothing unusual with the train as it i^assed. I 
saw the driver on the foot-plate ; he w^as sitting 
down. This is not unusual. I saw my advance 
signal arm standing at danger. 

Ruhert Howell states : I have been nearly 
41 years in the service, and a driver for 31 years. 
On the 7th inst. I came on duty at 8.15 a.m. at 
New Cross. Fii-st I was doing shunting duty, and 
then I was working the East London service. My 
booked time to leave duty is 8.2 p.m. I have 
several intervals of rest, but none very long. My 
engine is a small six-wheels-coupled tank engine, 
fitted with a Westinghouse brake. I took the 
2.51 p.m. train from Peckham Rye to Shoreditch, 
due to arrive at about 3.11. I had to take the 
same train to New Cross, after getting round. 
Coming back I was running bunker in front. 
There were six close-coupled vehicles in the train, 
and the Westinghouse brake was working through- 
out, I was at Shoreditch, shunting and standing 
until 3.29 p.m. I remained on the engine all the 
time. I stopped at all stations, six in number, 
between Shoreditch and New Cross, and the bfake 
acted properly at all these stops. The last stop 
was at Deptford Road. The next signals were 
the Canal junction signals — these were all clear. 
The next were the East London down junction 
signals. The distant signal worked from this 
(^bin was at danger. The liome signal was off, 
but the distant from the yard box was at danger. 
The advance signal at East London down junction, 
which is also the home signal for the yard box, 
was at danger. It is a good signal and can be 
seen a long way. I passed the junction cabin at 
a speed of about JO miles an hour, with steam 
on. I shut off steam just after passing the cabin. 
I came forward at a good speed, as if I had to 
run into the station. 1 passed the signal at danger 
by an oversight, and then seeing the empties 
coming out to cross in front of me I flew to the 
Westinghouse brake, as also did my fireman, and 
applied it, but too late to prevent the cr>Ilisi()n. I 
was running with a brake pressure pow^er of about 
1)5 lbs., and the brake acted properly. 1 didn't 
apply the brake until after 1 had passed the signal, 
l)ut before I reached the yard tignal cabin. I 
think my speed at the time of the collision was 
al)Out 10 or 12 miles an hour. I believe the other 
engine was still moving forward. The right side 
of my engine, as we Avere running, struck the 
right side of the other engine. My engine and 
all the train kept the rails. Neither 1 nor my 
fii'eman was hurt. I was standing up on my 
engine. I was reaching across to attend to the 
ieod us 1 was approaching the signal, and that is 
how I made the mistake. I was not sitting down 
at all. There was nothing the matter with my 
health, and I was not at all the worse of liquor. 
1 liad not been awaj* from the engine to get any 
drink. I had no drink with me on the engine. 
I am perfectly well acquainted with the signals 
at New Cross. Trains are very often pulled up 
at the home signal, when running into New 
Cross. 

Charles Maslin states : I have been in the 
service for about ten years, and passed for a fireman 



about four years ago. I am sfilLvated as a cleaner^ 
but have worked as a fireman all this sununer. I 
never worked with driver Howell until the 
7th inst., on which day I came on duty at 8.15 a.m. 
to work till 9.30 p.m. or 10 p.m. It is only 
recently that we liave worked that time. Then* 
are no long intervals of rest during the day. Tht» 
first duty is shunting at New Cross, and the first 
train is the 11.30 a.m. Peckham Rye to Shoreditch. 
The last duty would be to bring the up boat train 
from East Croydon at 6.42, due in London at 7.3. 
The train is very often late in. After arriving in 
London we have to bring an empty train down to 
New Cross^-due at 8.3 — but we are often late. 
This is the duty for one day, the next day would 
be a short one. I worked with Howell all through 
the day on the 7th. We brought the 3.29 p.m. 
train from Shoreditch to New Cross. There were 
six on, and the Westinghouse brake was working 
throughout. I am w^ell acquainted with the 
signals between Shoreditch and New Cross. Our 
last stop Avas at Deptford Road. The signals were 
off for us at Deptford Road junction and Canal 
junction. I think that the distant signal from 
East London down junction was on, but the home 
signal was off, and we came past the cabin at a 
speed of about 20 miles an hour, I think. The 
home signal for the yard box was at danger. I 
did not see it myself until the engine was about 
a dozen yards from it. I had seen it at danger 
before, as we were approaching the East London 
junction cabin, but afterwards I was attending to 
my feeds. My driver was sitting on the edge of 
the box, with his back to the signal. I shouted 
to him to stop. He didn't seem to take much 
notice, so I myself shut off steam, and put the 
hand-brake on, and then the Westinghouse brake. 
We had our steam on up the incline from the 
East London junction. We were not running 
very fast when the collision took place. I expect 
if I had put the Westinghouse on first we would 
have stopped. I couldn't do so, as my mat^ was 
in the wav. He tried to work it after I had done 
so. He seemed to be all right, but he seemed to 
be half dozing off, and stupid. I didn't see him 
take any drink throughout the day. He hadn't 
been away from the engine except for about eight 
minutes at Peckham Rye, when the engine was in 
the siding. I was not injured. The engine didn't 
leave the rails. 

Dean Oshornr states : I have been over eight- 
and-a-half years in the service, and a guard since 
January 1st 1S97. On the 7th inst. I came on 
duty at 8.15 a.m. to work till 11.15 p.m. In 
regular course 1 would have come on at 1.24 p.m., 
but on that day I came on at 8.15 a.m. to relieve 
another man who w^as on excursion duty. I was 
working' between Peckham Rye and Shoreditch, 
and Shoi'editch and New Cross, throughout the 
day, without any long intervals. I was guard of 
the 3.29 p.m. train from Shoreditch to New Cross, 
which was made up as follows : — Tank engine, 
third-class brake carnage, one third-class, one 
first-class, one second-class, one third-class, and 
a third-class brake in which I was riding. It 
was fitted throughout with the Westinghouse 
brake, in good order. I left Deptford Road at 
3.42, <me minute late. The signals were clear at 
Canal junction. I did not notice East London 
down junction dowTi distant signal, but the home 
was off, and we passed the cabin at a smart speed. 
I did not notice the position of the Yard distant 
signal. After passing the cabin, and when round 
the corner, I saw the Yard cabin stop signal at 
danger. I looked out of the off side to see if we 
were being flagged in from the signal cabin, I 
saw no flag from the signal cabin. I had passed 
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the signal then. I knew we had no business 
there, so I went to the Westinghouse brake and 
applied it. It was not applied before I applied 
it. The gange showed a pressure of 80 lbs. The 
brake was hardly on a second before the collision 
took place. I would have applied the brake 
sooner, but I thought we were running up smart, 
and that the driver would do so. 

Eli Mockett states : I have been about 38 years in 
the service, and about 28 years a driver. On the 
the 7th inst. I came on duty at 7.20 a.m. at 
Brighton to work till 6.50. I had to run light to 
Worthing, take the 9.30 a.m. to London (due at 
11.10), and to work empties to New Cross, and 
up to London to take the 5 p.m. down train to 
Brighton. I was at New Cross in the afternoon, 
and had a train of empties to take to London. 
We should have started at 3.10 p.m., but were 
late, and the disc was not lowered for me to come 
out of No. 2 siding to cross to the up main line 
until 3.46. I was running tender first. I started, 
ana, when nearly on the East London line, I saw 
the signalman waving a red flag from the Yard 
signal cabin. My mate called my attention to it 
first. We were running ver^' slowly. My mate 
called out *' By George I there is a train coming 
right into us.** I then saw this train quite close. 



I gave steam to my engine, thinking I might get 
the engine just clear, but the ri^^ht sides of the- 
engines came into collision. I was running at 
about four miles an hour. The other engine was 
running fast ; I think steam was shut off just 
before the collision. I cannot speak as to the 
brake. 1 was knocked down and injured. I 
have been off duiy for a week. My mate jumped 
off and was not hurt. My engine and tender left 
the rails. Both engines were damaged. I asked 
driver Howell, about a quarter of an hour 
afterwards, if he was hurt. He said no, he was not 
hurt, but was '* hurt in the heart." He was still 
on the engine. He seemed dazed and confused. 

Alfred William Long Parkfioiiae states : I am 
assistant locomotive district superintendent, 
stationed at New Cross. 1 was called to the 
scene of the collision at New Cross on the 7th 
inst., and was there within ten minutes. After 
looking round and seeing what had to be done, I 
saw driver Howell, and asked how the collision 
came about. He could not give any explanation 
He was sitting down on the left-hand side of juk 
engine. He seemed to be in a very btupid con- 
dition. He might have been only stupefied, but 
he seemed to me to be drunk, and did not seem 
to realise what had happened. 



Conclusion. 

The eifcumstances under which this collision occurred are of a somewhat unusual 
character, for, although cases of drivers over-running signals are not very uncommon, it 
is very seldom that, as in this case, a perfectly clear and distinct danger signal is passed 
in broad daylight, without driver or guard jyaying any attention to it. 

The down distant and home signals, worked from New Cross yard cabin, were both at 
danger when the 3.29 p.m. train fi'om Shoreditch was approaching, on the East London 
line, and the driver states that he saw them both in that iK)sition. 

In spite of this it ap]}ears, by the evidence, that he was sitting down witli his back 
towards the home signal as he was approaching it, and that lie took no stei)s whate\'er to 
sto]j his train, although his fireman called his attention to the signal at danger when close 
to it. Even then the tram might have been stoi)ped in time, if the proper steps had been 
tiiken promptly, as the signal is 150 yards from the point of colUsion, and the speed of 
the train was not very high ; . but the driver, who was clearly not in a fit state to be in 
charge of an engine, did nothing, and the fireman, after shutting off steam, lost valuable 
time by first applying the hand brake, instead of at once applying the Westinghouse 
brake. 

The fireman had seen the home signal at danger when a 'considerable distance away 
from it, but he says that, after passing the East London down junction cabin, he was 
attending to the feed, instead of lookhig out for the signals, as he should have done, and, 
consequently, he did not see the signal again until he was close to it, when he >varned 
his driver. 

There is some excuse, however, for him, for he was a very young fireman, and was in 
tlie trying position of beuig with a driver unfit for work, and having everything in 
connection with the engine thrown uix)n his shoulders. 

The guard of the train, who had it in his power to apply the Westinghouse brake, 
states that he saw the East London down junction down home signal off, and the yard 
home signal at danger, that, as they passed the latter signal at danger, he looked out to 
see if they were being flagged past it, and that then, and not till then, he ipplied the 
Westinghouse brake, before anyone else had done so. according to him. 

By his own show-mg he was in fault, for it was his plain duty to do all in his power tf) 
pull up the train, as soon as it became apparent to him that it was going to over-run the 
signal, which should have been some little distance before they reached it, whereas 
he does not claim to have applied the brake until just before the colhsion occurred. 

If he saw, as he says he did, the East London down junction down home signal off, 
he ought at the same time to have seen the yard distiint signal, a lower arm on tlie same 
post, at danger, and to have kept a sharp look-out for the home signal. 

It will be noticed that he states that no flag signal was being shown froln the signal 
cabin w^hen he looked to see if the train w^as being flagged past the signal, whereas it is 
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clear, from the evidence of the signahnan and the driver of the empty train, that at that 
very time a red flag was being waved towards this train, and it is my belief, and that 
of the Officers of the Company, that this guard was not keeping any look-out 
whatever, and must be held, to some extent, responsible for the mishap. 

At the time, the driver, fireman and guard had been on duty for 7^ hours. 

Although the collision was due principally to the misconduct and carelessness of the 
driver, it would not have occurred if the empty train had not been allowed to come out 
of the siding as the passenger train was running up to the home signal, which, it appears, 
was not contraiy to the rules of the Company. 

At stations, such as New Cross, where there is a great deal of shunting, and a great 
deal of work to be got through, it is no doubt difficult to carry out block working ad 
strictly as at less busy places, and at many stations it has to be suspended altogether, 
but drivers should be ordered invariably to approach such stations cautiously. 

It would, however, conduce to safety at New Cross if the signalmen in the yard cabin 
were instructed not to allow a train to come out of the siding on to the through-road 
when a ti-ain is approaching from East London junction, until such train has come to a 
stand at the home signal, and I would recommend the Company to draw up regulations to 
that effect. 

I have &c., 

The Assistant Secretary, F. A. Mabindik, 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. Major ^ R.E. 



APPENDIX. 



Damages to Rolling Stock. 



Engine, No. 199. — ^Trailing buffer-plate, driving- 
splasher, leading-splasher, and side wing of cab 
bent, also angle-iron ; angle-iron of foot-plate 
broken, also left-hand side of foot-plating broken, 
about 5 feet. 



Tender of engine, No. 199. — Left-hand side 
trailing buffer-plate, foot-plate, and leading buffer- 
plate bent, foot-plate angle-iron broken ; new foot- 
steps are required. 



Engine, No. 59.— New bunker-back and side of 
cab, new side-sheet to side-tank, new buffer-plate 
and buffers, trailing-end, and new foot-steps re- 
quired ; also, new foot-plating, inside of cab, and 
new foot-plating required ; side of engine and 
angle-iron broken, requires new end welding on. 

3rd class brake. No. 981. — Step-board and two 
buffer castings broken. 

Brake van. No. 133. — Step-board, head-stocky 
and two end-boards broken. 



Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the Company on the 10th September. 



LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 

Board of Trade, Railway Department, 
8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London, S.W., 

October 31st, 1897. 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to report for the information of the Board of Trade, in 

c(3mpliance with the Order of the ]st September, the result of my enquiry into the 
accident that occurred on the same date, between Heathfield and Mayfield stations, on 
the Eastbourne — Tunbridge Wells line of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 

Railway. 

In this case, the 8.18 a.m. passenger train from Eastbourne ran off the line at a point 
about 24 miles north of Heathfield station. The engine and leading carriage were over- 
turned on their right sides, just clear of the rails and overhanging the eastern edge of 
the high embankment on winch the line is here carried ; the under-firame of the second 
carriage was on its left side across the top of the embankment, with the body of the 
carriage upon the slope, and near the bottom, of the embankment on the west side of the 
line ; the third and fourth carriages, the former on its right and the latter on its left 
jiide, were at the bottom of the embankment, parallel to the line, and more or less on the 
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top of one another ; the remaining two carriages were on their left sides, partly on 
the slope but also nearly at the foot of the embankment. The train was se})arated 
between the second and third carriages, the coupling being broken, and the body of 
the former carriage had evidently rolled down the embankment, turning completely over 
at least once. The engine stopped in about 100 yards from the first mark of a wheel 
being off the rails. 

Thirty jxassengers have ccjmplained of injury, but, so far as I am aware, only in a few 
cases were the injuries of a severe nature. The driver was fatally injured and died 
a few minutes after the accident. The fireman was badly hurt, and the guard was cut 
and bruised on the head and body. 

Details of the damage to the rollmg stock are given in an appendix. 

The permanent way was completely destroyed, the sleepers being splintered and the 
rails torn up, for a distance of about 80 yards, and it was disturbed and damaged for a 
further length of about 20 yards. 

Description. 

The line firom Eastbourne to Tunbridge Wells, running approximately fi'om south to 
north, is single from Polegate to Bridge, a distance of about 20^ miles out of a total length 
of 29f miles. The portion between Hailsham, 3 miles north of Polegate, and Bridge, 
was opened in 1880, the permanent way consisting of: — 78 lbs. steel rails, in 21-feet 
lengths, carried in cast-iron chairs, weighing 33 lbs. each, fastened to 9-feet by 10-inch 
by 5 -inch sleepers by three hollow trenails and spikes ; there were eight sleepers to each 
rail length, laid 2 feet 2 inches apart at the rail joints. The rails were fished at the joints 
with fish-plates weighing 23 lbs. i)er pair. The bottom ballast is stated to have consisted 
of chalk, and the top ballast of shingle. 

From Polegate to Horeham Road, 8j miles, the line presents no special features which 
need be referred to, but irom the latter place to Bridge, 12^ miles, there are numerous 
short, reverse, curves, and steep gradients alternately rising and fiiUing. The following 
table shows the curves and gradients between Heathfield and May field, 3£ miles, com- 
mencing from the south end of the former station, as given in the returns furnished to 
the Board of Trade prior to the line being opened : — 



Oiadients. 


Curves. 


Length in Yards. 


Inclination. 


Length in Tarda. 


Badins in Chains. 


Side to which it bends. 


726 


1 in 304 rising. 


1372 


30 


right. 


3564 


1 in 50 falling. 


94 


straight. 




110 


horizontal. 


490 


24 


left. 


2178 


1 in .lO rising. 


462 


straight. 




Through Mayfield 


horizontal. 


321 


30 


left. 


station. 




24 


stniight. 








262 


24 


right. 






583 


straight. 








407 


24 


left. 






101 


straight. 








468 


24 


right. 






167 


straight. 








470 


24 


left. 






92 


straight. 








429 


36 


right. 






62 


straight. 








286 


60 


left. 






352 


straight. 








Through May- 


20 


right. 






field station. 







The accident occurred at a place known to the railway men as Tooth's Bank, where 
the line is carried on an embankment, at tlie foot of the falling and rising gradients 
of 1 in 50, and where the line is on a curve to the right of 24 chains radius. 

The engine of the train. No. 297, is a six -wheeled side tank engine, with four 
coupled wheels, 5 feet 6 inches in diameter, and trailing wheels, 4 feet 6 inches in diameter. 
The centre of the boiler is 6 feet 1 1 inches above rail level. The total wheel base is 
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15 feet, and the total length over the buffers is 31 feet 7^ inches. The total weight, in 
working order, is stated to be 38 tons 10 cwt., distributed as follows : — 



Weight on the leading wheels 

driving 






„ trailing „ 



• • • 



• • • 



• • 



• • • 



Tbns. 


Cwt. 


13 


10 


13 


10 


11 


10 



It is stated that the engine was thoroughly repaired about 1 2 months ago. 
The engine was running chimney in front. 

The following table gives particulars of the carriages c()m|)osing the train : — 



DeHOription of Vehicles in their order from 

the front. 


No. of wheels. 


Weights. 


When last in Shops. 


3rd class, No. 482 

1st and 2nd class composite, No. ^S ... 

3rd class brake. No. 622 

Van, No. 217 

1st, 2nd,and 3rd class composite, No. 277 
3rd class brake. No. 428 


6 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 


Tons. Cwt. 

12 1 

7 16 

7 17 

7 16 

12 5 

11 17 


Finished in June 1896. 
December 189G. 
March 1897. 
June 1896. 
July 1897. 
September 1896. 



In the Appendix to the Working Time Table it is laid down that, owing to the gradients 
of the Tunbridge Wells and Eastbourne line "for a passenger train from 10 to 12 
"vehicles, including brakes, will be an ordinary load, and 15 vehicles, including brakes, 
" the maximum load, according to the class of engine, state of weather, etc. ; one bogie 
" carriage to count as two ordinary carriages." 

The whole of the engine wheels were braked, and in the remainder of the train about 
four-iifths of the total weight would be on braked wheels. 

So far as can be ascertained the engine and carriages were in thoroughly good order 
])revious to the accident. 

Evidence. 



Jamp-s Hysom states : I have been 21 years in 
the Company's service, 18 years a guard. On 
September 1st, I came on duty at 7.25 a.m. to 
work until about 8 p.m. At the former time I 
went as a passenger from Brighton to Polegate, 
and at the latter place I took charge of the 8.18 
train from Eastbourne to Tunbridge Wells. The 
train was made up as follows : Engine, third- 
class, composite, third-class brake, luggage van, 
composite, and third-class brake carriages— of 
these the first, fifth and sixth were six- wheeled 
and the other three four-wheeled coaches. I rode 
in the rear vehicle. We left Polegate at 8.28, right 
time ; amved Hailsham 8.36, left at 8.4U ; 
arrived Hellingly 8.44, left at 8.45 ; arrived at 
Horeham Road at 8.52, left at 8.54 ; arrived at 
Heathfield t».l, left at 9.3. Between Polegate and 
Heathfield the speed would be about the same as 
usual, and I noticed no oscillation or jumping of 
the van. My duties generally take me on the 
main line, between Brighton and London ; I 
have very rarely been on the Polegate — Tunbridge 
Wells line, but I was through it on the day 
previous to the accident— once in each direction. 
I did not then notice anything whatever wrong, 
or unusual, in the running of the train. After 
leaving Heathfield, on the 1st, everything went 
well until the accident occurred. I think I was 
kneeling on the slat in the projection of the van, 
looking out ahead on the left-side, when I felt 
the van droj) down off the metals, without any 
previous warning, and I found myself at the 
bottom of the Dank almost at once. The van was 
then lying on its left-side, with three vehicles in 
front attached and also at the bottom of the bank. 



I was able to get out without assistance, but I had 
to break the van to get out ; I was badly cut 
above the right eye and bruised in various parts 
of the body. I have not been able to resume 
duty yet. At no place, either on the 1st September 
or on the previous day, did any passenger complain 
to me of fast running, or of any discomfort being 
experienced. Whether the driver ran down the 
incline from Heathfield towards May field with 
steam on, or not, I cannot say — nor had I noticed 
on the previous day. The brakes seemed to 
go on at the same time as the van left the 
road. The train was made up in exactly the 
same order on August 3l8t and on September 1st, 
and the only changes in the vehicles on the two 
days was in the substitution of van No. 242 on the 
31st for No. 217 on the Ist. The two last 
vehicles of the train are alwavs detached at 
Groombridge, to go through to London. 

Edwin Head states : I have been 38 years in 
the Company's service, and for 17 years station- 
master at Heathfield. Although I have at times 
heard complaints, from residents, of the steep 
gradients and sharp curves of the line no definite 
complaint has ever been made, and no remarks 
have been made by passengers passing through 
the station. I have not travelled over the road 
between Heathfield and Mayfield for some years 
past. I went to the scene of the accident 
immediately after it occurred, but I am unable 
to offer any explanation of the probable cause of 
the accident. I have walked the line from 
Heathfield to Mayfield, but it was usually 
between trains, and I have not seen them 
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ruiming over the spot where the accident 
happened. 

Albert Ghuy states : I have been in the 
Company's service 16 years, and am now signal 
lineman at Polegate — my district being from 
Eastbourne to Kridge, and St. Leonards to 
Berwick (between Polegate and Lewes). As a 
rule I should be on some part of the road between 
Polegate and Eridge every day, either going or 
returning by train and sometimes in the train 
130th ways. 1 ride in a third-class passenger 
carriage. The road in question is certainly 
rougher to travel over than the main line is, and 
passengers in the carriage with me have some- 
times commented on it. It has practically always 
been between Heathfield and Mayfield, near the 
place where the accident happened, that the 
roughness has been remarked. The remarks 
were made with reference to the carriages 
swaying from side to side going round the curve, 
and nearly alwajs when running from Heathfield 
to Mayfield. The trjiffic over the line is worked 
by four or five drivers, and the speed between 
the points named above varies, but it is usual to 
run fast down the bank, and I should estimate 
the speed at from 35 to 4() miles an hour. On 
the 1st September, I joined the 8.18 train ex 
Eastbourne at Hailsham, and prior to the accident 
I did not notice anything unusual in the running 
of the train; the carriage I Wiis riding in (next 
to the engine) swayed a little coming down the 
bank, but not morH than usual. There were two 
other passengers in the compartment with me 
(both servants of the C'ompany), and they made 
no remark about the speed or running of the 
train on the falling gradient. I had noticed 
nothing at all until my carriage left the road, 
when it seemed to drop down on to the ballast — it 
did not seem to jump at all. 1 said, " We are off 
the road." I stood upon the seat and got hold of 
the hat rail, and then the carriage turned over on 
its right side ; the carriage was hanging over the 
edge of the bank, and I lowered the window i the 
glass not being broken) and crept out on to the 
bank, the other two men following me. None of 
us were hurt. 

Mvan Camenni states : I have been over 27 
years in the Company's service, and I am now 
Assistant Carritige Superintendent. I examined 
the passenger vehicles of the 8.18 train rx East- 
bourne about 4 p.m. on the day of the accident. 
1 found the whole of the wheels true to gauge, 
and there were no worn tyres ; there was not 
a broken sj)ring in the train. As regards the 
carriages. No. 482, third, was only finished in 
June, 181M) ; No. 277, composite, was built in 
June, 181)4 ; No. 428, third brake, was built in 
December, 181)5. The whole, including the new 
vehicles, have been in the shops within the last 
12 months. I saw nothing whatever in their 
condition to account for the accident. The tniin 
was divided between the second and third carri- 
ages, the brake connections of the last four were 
intact and the frames of the six were i)ractically 
uninjured ; the body of the second carriage be- 
came separated from its under-frame, and went 
down the bank, the under-frame remaining <m 
the toj) of the bank, across the line. 

John ir/></rf//«ar/ states : 1 have been nearly 39 
years in the Comi)any's service, and 12 years 
Outdoor Locomotive Superintendent. I arrived 
on the scene of the accident between 3 and 4 
o'clock in the afternoon. I saw the wheels of the 
engine tried with the gauge, and they were all 



correct ; the tyres were in thoroughly good con- 
dition. The engine had been thoroughly repaired 
about 12 mcmths ago. It is a six- wheeled side- 
tank engine, with four coupled wheels in front, 
and the engine was running chimney first. This 
pattern is used for local passenger traffic over all 
sections of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, and also for main line stopping trains. 
The total wheel base of the engine is 15 feet ; the 
weight on the leading and driving wheels 13 tons 

10 cwt. in each case, and on the trailing wheels 

11 tons 10 cwt., in working order. These engines 
take 10 to 12 vehicles regularly over our system, 
where the gradients and curves are somewhat 
similar to those of the Eastbourne — Tunbridge 
Wells line (although, perhaps, rather less severe) 
in all kinds of weather. Engines of this class 
have been in use over 20 years on the line. On 
the day of the accident the engine was driven by 
driver McKinley, who had had the engine from 
July 2nd previously, and had w^orked over the 
same road regularly for the last nine years. As 
fireman, he had been over it from the date of its 
opening, 17 years ago. He was a very good, steady 
man, and he had as clean a sheet as probably any 
driver of his length of service. He would be 
over the road on August 28th, and once or twice 
every week previously. 

William Smith states : I have been 39 years in 
the Company's service, and I have been a Chief 
Inspector of permanent way for the last six 
years. The section of line between Heathfield 
and Eridge was oj)ened on September 1st, 1880, 
and for a year subsequently the maintenance was 
in the hands of the contractor who ha<l built the 
line, and at the latter date I was assisting the. 
Permanent Way Superintendent. From that time 
until July of the j)resent year I have probably 
been through the line once a month, or there- 
abouts. The line has not been " renewed " 
during that time, but repairs have been carried 
out whenever my Sub- Inspectors thought it 
necessary. My duties now extend over the 
whole of the northern <li vision of the railwav. 
I think that, in rej)airs, most of the originiU 
sleepers have been taken out, but the rails and 
chairs in use are the same as when the line was 
opened, and they are now in fair condition. The 
rails are 78 lbs. double-headed steel rails, in 21 -feet 
lengths, with eight sleepera (of the ordinary 
dimensions) to each mil length ; 33 lbs. chairs 
(original weight) fixed with thre^? trenails and 
spikes. I am not aware that the permanent way 
of the line has been sj»ei*ially troublesome to 
maintain, but there liave been slips both of the 
cuttings and embankments — nothing of im- 
portance, however, as regards the cuttings. There 
was a slip on the same bank where this accident 
happened, but nearer to Mayfield, last winter ; I 
saw the work of making it good while in pro- 
gress. The bank has a gooil <leal of chalk in it, 
and much rocky material has been brought down 
from Mayfield and put into the bank from time 
to time. I have issued instructions to the in- 
spector and gdLVigktT to pay special attention to the 
perimment way at the bottom of the incline. I have 
generally tried the gauge when going through tht^ 
line ; I tried it last on Maj' 8th, it wjis then cor- 
rect, and the road was in first-rate order. I have 
often seen trains running over the road, but I 
liave never seen the road injuri'd at all by fast 
running. The trains come down the bank from 
Heathfield pretty fast, and 1 am sure I have 
ridden down it myself at a speed of 40 miles an 
hour. I have otticially drawn the attenticm of 
my superior officers to the fact that trains were 
running between Heathfield and Mayfield at too 
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highta rate of speed. I have drawn attention to 
similar fast running down other banks in my 
district, but, perhaps, not so often as in the 
Heathfield — Mayfield case. 

William Burt states : I have been 38 years in 
the Company's service, and I have been Chief 
Inspector of permanent way, southern district, six 
years. On July 1st of the present year the line 
from Heathfield to Bridge was added to my 
district. I walked over the whole of that length 
about the end of July, when I found nothing to 
complain of. I did not then try the gauge any- 
where near the scene of the recent accident. I 
tried the gauge a few hours after the accident, on 
both sides of the break, and it was then just right 
— ^the super-elevation of tlie outer rail varied from 
i-inch to 2^ inches. For about 20 yards the 
sleepers were cut through the middle, and in 
many places the bolts were torn right through 
the ends of the sleepers. I found no rotten 
sleepers. There was one rail broken in two 
pieces, both of which I saw on the bank on the 
west side of the railway ; one piece lay about 
half-way down the bank, and the other nearly at 
the bottom — both about opposite to the third 
carriage. From the gradient board, about 
100 feet on the north side of the occupation 
crossing, for about 800 feet along the road towards 
Mayfield, i.e, over all the ground where the run- 
off occurred, borings have been sunk, at 50-feet 
intervals, to ascertain the depth of ballast, etc. 
under the sleepers — 
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the original, or formation, level was found in 
each case. The "ballast" shown in the second 
column above would be gravel and beach ballast. 
My attention has not been drawn to any exces- 
sively fast running at this spot. On the 
2t)th August I rode over the road in the brake 
next to the engine, to look at the road, as I often 
do, to see how the engine travelled over it. I was 
going from Mayfield to Heathfield — the running 
was very steady. 

Jamrs West states : 1 have been 21) vears in the 
Company's service, and a ganger 17 years. My 
length extends for 2i miles, about, from Mayfield 
towards Heathfield, and I have had charge of it 
ever since the line was opened. I do not think 
any of the original sleepers are still in the length. 
In the spring I put in about 20 new sleepers on 
Clayton's, or Tooth's, bank, and, as a rule, the old 
spikes would be used again. I have had no 
particular trouble with the fastenings, and the 
gauge has kept right ; twice lately we have had 
to pull the road back into place a little near the 
road crossing, but nothing particular. About a 
fortnight ago 1 picked up a little bit of slack in 
the road. I have not had my level down there 
for some time, and I do not know whether the 
cant of the outer rail is correct. I try to keep it 
to 2\ inches. We have brought stuff down to put 
outside the sleepers, to prevent the road from 
being pushed out on the curve. I have had more 
trouble round the bottom than on any other curve. 



There had been some heavy rain previous to the 
accident. 1 was over the road twice on the 
morning of the accident, first at about 6.30 and 
again about 7.30, and I always take particular 
notice of everything at the bottom of the hill. 
I saw nothing there requiring attention. In wet 
weather we have had to pack up the sleepers, 
more or less, several times a week. I think the 
bank is very soft. We have used ashes as ballast 
to a considerable extent, so as not to place more 
weight than necessary on the top of the bank. I 
have sometimes spoken to drivers about running 
too fast, but I have not found it necessary to make 
any report, and I do not think they have run so 
fast latelv as thev did at one time. 

Frederick Braberi/ states : I have been 22 years 
in the Company's service, and for 11 months past 
a Permanent Way Inspector. My district includes 
the line from Heathfield to Tunbridge Wells. I 
was last over the road where the accident hap- 
pened on August IGth, when I walked through 
from Mavfield to Heathfield ; I looked caref ullv 
at everything, but I noticed nothing whatever out 
of order. I go over it about once a fortnight, or 
once in three weeks. In wet weather the bank 
will give us a little trouble, but not much more 
than other banks. I had stufl" brought to the spot 
after the slip which occurred, higher up, about 
Januarj' last, and it was placed on the outside of 
the curve against the sleepers, to prevent them 
from moving as far as possible — probably about 
60 yanls in length would be dealt with. It was 
raining hard all the early morning of the day on 
which the accident happened. I have noticed 
trains coming down the hill pretty fast, l)ut I 
have not reported an 5* special case, although last 
winter I spoke to one or two drivers about it. 

Stephen HalminMfd states : I have been 26 years 
in the Company's service, and a platelayer for 
17 years. On Sei)tember 1st, I was sent to the 
scene of the accident, to assist in repairing the 
road, and I arrived there about 11 o'clock. Jusc 
before dark one of the extra gang (from Groom- 
bridge) showed me two pieces of iron, which I 
produce, and which he said he had picked up 
during the day, about four yards on the south side 
of where the first chair was marked, and in the 
four-foot way. They belong to the brake gear of 
the engine. Fireman Minns is my nephew. I 
visited him a few days aftei* the accident, when 
he asked me if anything had fallen off the engine 
— and I told him I did not know. 

Henri/ Weeding states: I am one of the extra 
gang, and 1 was sent to Mayfield to assist in 
repairing the road after the accident. I showed 
the pieces of iron to Holmwood on the morning 
after the accident — not on the same day. 

Lewii< Minns states : 1 have been nearly 
14 years in the Company's service, and a fireman 
nine years. On the 1st September I came on duty 
at 7.3*5 a.m. to work until about 8.45 p.m., and it 
is generally later than that befon^ we sign off ; 
we have no time allowed off the engine during 
the day. My turn of duty takes me over the line 
between Polegate and Groom bridge sometimes 
once a week, sometimes two or three times 
a week, and other times not at all. The engine 
on the train which came to grief. No. 297, 
is a six-wheeled, side-tank engine (four wheels 
coupled), the driver's name being James McKenly, 
and we had been with the engine about six 
weeks ; prior to that I was on a similar tank 
engine, and nearly all my experience is limited 
to that pattern, but occasionally during the summer 
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of last year I was on tender engines. I do not 
think that on an ordinary good road the tank 
engines are rougher to ride on than tender engines, 
bnt they may twist about a little more at high 
speed, I have never known my driver to earn 
any coal premium, except with goods trains, 
between Eastbourne and London on the main line. 
Before the accident, the last time I was on the 
line between Heathfield and Mayfield was on 
August 27th. The road then seemed to be a bit 
rough, rougher than usual, but not bad enough to 
report. I was not aware that we were behind 
time on leaving Heathfield (m the Ist September. 
We had run from Polegate at about the usual 
speed, and I had not noticed any roughness of the 
road« The fastest running would be between 
Hailsham and Hellingly. After leaving Heath- 
field and coming out of the tunnel, the regulator 
was nearly closed, as was the custom with my 
driver ; the regulator was not opened any more 
before we left the road. The engine w^ould 
be getting a little steam, but only a little, all the 
time. A bout half-way down the incline, the driver 
applied the Westinghouse brake, to steady the 
train, as usual — my driver made a practice of 
doing it — the blocks would be just rubbing against 
the wheels, and I am of opinion that the speed of 
the train would be reduced by the action of the 
brakes. Just after coming out of the cutting, we 
felt the road very rough, and the driver applied 
the brake fully ; this would be just before we 
left the road, and I am positive it would be 
before the run off occurred. The engine was then 
swaying to and fro, rolling from side to side, not 
pitching. I should say we ran about the length 
of the train on the rails after we first felt the 
roughness of the road. I estimate the speed when 
the brakes were fully applied at 22 miles an hour. 
I am sure the speed would then be less than the 
average speed between Heathfield and Mayfield. 
The first thing I felt after the roughness was that 
the trailing wheels dropped down, as it seemed to 
me, between the rails, and the engine went away 
to the right ; my mate said something, but I could 
not catch what it was. I do not know at all what 
happened to him, but the engine turned over on 
its right side, and I went over with it. My side 
of the engine was the right-hand side. I got out, 
unassisted, on the top of the engine, and a gentle- 
man asked me to shut the steam off, and to draw 
the fire — the wheels were going round slowly at 
the time. The automatic brake applied to all the 
wheels. I have been off duty ever since, suffering 
from internal injuries. My driver had said he did 
not like going over this road, and the bit at the 
bottom, between Heathfield and Mayfield, is the 
worst portion of it. He had never reported it, so 
fer as I can recollect. Platelayer Holmwood came 
to see me three or four days after the accident, 
when I asked him whether a portion of a brake- 
block had been knocked off the engine. I had 
seen the blocks all right at Horeham Road, and 
while on the spot after the accident, something 
missing from one of the blocks had caught my 
eye. The question liad no reference whatever 
to the cause of the accident. In my opinion the 
road " gave out " under the engine. 

G&yrgr Major states : I have been 25 years in 
the Company's service, 17 years a driver. My 
engine. No. 232, is a six-wheeled side-tank engine 
(four coui)led wheels). It is practically identical 
with No. 297. On the 1st September I left East- 
bourne at 7.3 a.m. to run to Tunbridge Wells. 
I believe we left Heathfield at right time, viz., 
7.48. Running between Heathfield and Mayfield 
I nearly closed my regulator after getting through 
the tunnel, as usual, and it remained in that 
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position until I got round the bottom of the bank, 
when I opened it. Directly the engine begins to 
run a bit my mate puts on his hand brake slightly, 
and I also use the Westinghouse brake to keep the 
engine steady. The highest speed running down 
the bank would be about 25 or 26 miles an hour, 
and before reaching the spot where the accident 
occurred the speed would always be less than 1 
have given above. I think we run quite as fast 
up the hill to Mayfield as we run down the bank 
from Heathfield. I noticed nothing the matter 
with the road that morning to take any notice of : 
it was no rougher than usual. I have sometimes 
spoken to the platelayers at Mayfield in reference 
to the condition of the road at Tooth's bank. 
Sometimes the running there is fairly good, at 
other times there is a swaying from side to side, as 
though one rail (I should fancy the left-hand rail) 
had gone down. I should not say that bit of road 
was ever in really good running order. I have 
earned coal i)remiums with passenger trains 
between Brighton and Tunbridge Wells, but not on 
the Eastbourne — Tunbridge Wells line. The rough- 
ness of the road which we generally feel begins 
in the cutting at the occupation crossing, and ends 
about opposite to Clayton's Farm. I have not 
complained at all of the road lately. 

William Miller states : I have been 20 years 
in the Company's service, and a driver about 11 
years. My engine. No. 378, is a bogie tank 
engine (trailing bogie, driving and leading wheels 
coupled). The last time I was over the road 
between Heathfield and Mayfield before the acci- 
dent was on the 23rd August, running from East- 
bourne to Tunbridge Wells with the 7.30 p.m. train. 
On arriving at Mayfield I reported to Mr. Parker, 
the station-master, that the left-hand rail at Tooth's 
Bank was low. I could feel by the engine going 
round the curve that the bank was not solid, and 
it seemed to give way. On the return journey 
Mr. Parker told me he had spoken about it to the 
platelayers. I had been up and down the road 
pretty frequently some weeks before then, and 
the road was worse on that date than it had been 
previously. When I am running down the hill 
from Heathfield there would be a little steam on, 
and I should steady the train with the Westing- 
house brake. On the straight bit of road coming 
down the hill I should let the engine go, and 
then steady it again on the curve before reaching 
Tooth's Bank. I come round Tooth's Bank at a 
speed of about 20 to 25 miles an hour ; it is 
usually a bit rough there. 

Joseph Henry (ieorge states : I have been 
18 years in the Company's service, 11 years a 
driver. My engine, No. 272, is the same typt* 
exactly as the engine of the train derailed on 
September Ist. On that date I left Tunbridge 
Wells at 7.34 to run to Eastbourne, and we arrived 
at Mayfield about 8.3, two minutes late. Running 
between Mayfield and Heathfield I did not find 
the road any rougher than it generally is after 
rain, and I did not think it necessary to make 
any complaint on arriving at the latter station. 
I have never complained of the road so far as 1 
can recollect. With a load of six carriages 1 
should go up the hill just as fast as I come down 
the other hill, the train in the latter case being 
steadied with the brakes. I have not earned any 
coal premium on that road. 

Charl^'i Langhridge Morgan states : I am 
Chief Engineer of the London, Brighton, ami 
South Coast Railway, which position I have heM 
since February 1st, 1896. On the 23rd August 1 
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went by train from Eastbourne to Bridge, and 
then walked along the line, in the i*everse direc- 
tion, from Bridge to Heathfield. I went over the 
line in order to make myself more fully ac- 
quainted with it, but I had been over it previously 
several times in the train. I only examined the 
line generally and did not try the gauge, nor 
check the super-elevation of the outer i-ail on the 
curves. When riding over the line that day, and 
on previous occasions, I noticed that we went at a 
very good speed over Tooth's bank, and on the 
falling gradients generally. My attention was not 
specially drawn to any roughness at Tooth's bank. 
When walking through the section between 
Mayfield and Heathfield I found the line in very 
good condition ; the rails were sound, fastenings 
good, sleepers also good, and the ballast sufficient 
(although it is not, perhaps, a fully ballasted road) 
and of good quality. I arrived at the scene of the 
accident about d p.m. the same evening. I ex- 
amined the sleepers and I was quite satisfied with 
their condition. The chairs were originally 33 lbs. 
in weight, and the average of three chairs weighed 
since the accident was 32^ lbs. ; The rails were 
double- headed, originally 78 lbs. in weight, and 



the average of three, weighed since the accident^ 
shows a loss of 2*16 lbs., the greatest loss being 
only 2*72 lbs. . The super-elevation given to the 
outer rail of the curve appears to have been about 
2^ inches, but I am inclined to think that this is 
rather more than necessary at the speed trains 
should run there. If at any part of the curve the 
super-elevation was not more than ^ inch or 
1 inch that would be too little, and if such was 
the case before the accident it ought to have been 
found out and remedied. I think the road is 
quite safe at a maximum speed of 25 miles an 
hour. 

Hiunphrey Beale states : I am one of the plate- 
laying gang on the length between Mayfield and 
Heathfield. On August 26th, 1 think, the 
station-master at Mayfield told me about 8.20 p.m. 
that the road was getting a little crooked at the 
bottom, but I understood it was not necessary to 
do anything that night. We went there next 
morning and found one or two rail lengths on the 
curve, at the bottom of the hill, knocked out a 
little bit. We pulled the road back and left 
everything all right. 



Copy of Reporl made by Mr. Purler^ Station-master ^ Mayfield^ dated 

September 29th, 1897. 



I have no trace or recollection of any complaint 
having been made on 23rd August, but on even- 
ing of August 26th, on arrival with 7.30 up train 
he (driver Miller) asked : Shall you see the 
platelayers to-night ? I replied, I can see them — 
Why ? He said there is a rough place down in 
the bottom again, seems to pitch over more than 
it should. I said, I will see them at once. Is it 
Jill right about you going back ? He replied. Oh 
yes, not so bad as that, but seems knocked out a 



bit. I replied. All right, I will see them and have 
it done first thing in morning. Directly the train 
was gone I sent a porter to find the men, but he 
had not got away fn»m station before one man 
named Beale came into the office for his money. 
I told him what had been said and he replied we 
have orders to go there first thing in morning. 
The ganger, J. West, was, I believe, away on 
leave. 



Conclusion. 

The evidence in this case discloses no defects whatever in the roUing stock to account 
for the accident. I had an opportunity of seeing the engine and carriages a few hours 
only after the accident, before any attempt had been made to move them, and I agree 
that tlie cause nuist be sought for elsewhere. One witness, Stephen Holmwood, speaks 
of two pieces of iron which were picked up on the Heathfield side of the first mark of 
any wheel having been off the rails — forming part of the brake gear of the engine — but 
further investigation has satisfied me that it is quite impossible to say where these pieces 
of iron were origuially found. The)^ were first noticed by another man on the morning 
;ifter the accident, when the line had been repaired, and they probably were picked up 
t^l.sewhere and placed where they were after\A ards found during the work of repairing the 
line. Neither I nor the Com})any's oflicers had seen anything of them on the previous 
day, although the particular spot mentioned by Holmwood was carefully gone over 
by myself and others when measuring the gauge, the super-elevation of the outer rail or 
the curve, etc. 

On the morning of the 1st September, the 8.18 train, with only six vehicles behind 
the engine, left Eastbourne at the booked time, and in due course it left Pole^te, where 
the single line commences, also at the proper time, viz., 8.28. On arrival at Heathfield, 
1U| miles from Polegate, it was thi'ee minutes behind time, which had been lost at 
stations, and it remained there two minutes, instead of one mmute as advertised, so that 
the train was four minutes late on leaving Heathfield. Up to this time, at any rate, 
there seems to be no reason to suppose tliat the speed was imduly high, or that anything 
had occurred to make it necessary to exercise any special amount of caution in handling 
the train. About 2^ miles after leaving Heathfield, just as the train arrived at the 
bottom of the falling gi'adient of 1 in 50, and at the foot of the equally steep 
gradient, it was suddenly derailed with the results already described. The guard, as 
it happens, did not note the time at which derailment occurred, and it is therefore 
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necessary to consider in some detail what the si)eed probably was immediately before 
the occurrence. 

The distance from Heathfield to Mayfield is 3| miles, and the time allowed is nine 
minutes. Making a moderate allowance for the time lost in starting at the one 
station and pulling up at the other, the ordinary average running speed would thus 
be between 28 and 29 miles an hour. As described above, the line between these 
two places falls sharply at 1 in 50 for a length of over two miles, and then rises at 
1 in 50 for nearly l| miles. Several of the drivers who habitually work over the 
line were examined at my enquiry, and* they appear to think that with a light train 
there is not much difference between the speed on the falling and the rising gradients 
respectively. It is, however, quite impossible to accept such statements as being 
correct, although they may be made in good faith for it is difficult enough to estimate 
speed on level ground, and that difficulty is enormously increased on steep gradients. 
Since the accident the speed has been taken for me, at the quarter mile pasts, of two 
trains running from Heathfield to Mayfield, without the drivers being aware that 
this was being done. The result shows that the speed on the falling gradient averaged 
about 32 miles, and on the rising gradient about 2'J miles an hour. What is still 
more important is that speeds of 35 and 37 miles an hour were measiu'ed at certain 
points, when running down hill, and that the speed was in one case 35 miles, and 
in the other 25 miles an hour, at a point not more than 200 yards from where the 
accident happened. Returns which have been got out appear to show that time is 
not infrequently saved, to the extent of one minute, between Mayfield and Heathfield, 
which must be mainly, if not entirely, saved when running down hill. I therefore 
do not consider that those witnesses exaggerate at all who speak of the speed being 
sometimes as much as 40 miles an hour on parts of the falling gradient. 

An examination of the table of curves and gradients given above, will show that 
the most favourable bit for fast running would naturally be on the straight length of 
583 yards, which is referred to in driver Miller's evidence ; this is followed by i\ 
left-handed curve of 24 chains radius, then by a short length of straight (101 yards) 
and the reverse, right-handed, curve of 24 chains radius on which the run-off took place. 
That the speed was generally reduced, to some extent, before taking the second curve, 
may be accepted as being probable, but to what extent it is impossible to say, and m 
some cases the reduction may have amounted to very little. In the particular case 
under consideration, the fireman states that the engine was getting a little steam all 
the way down the hill, and that the brakes were used to steady the train, as usual, 
on the curves, etc. ; the driver is given a most excellent character, as a reliable and 
careful driver ; and the guard, and a signal -lineman (Albert Gruy) who was in the 
train and is constantly on the line, say they do not think the speed was any faster 
than usual. The train was, as already stated, four minutes late, and it had an important 
connection to make at Groombridge, so that it would not be a matter of much surprise 
if the driver was trying to mate up a little time — the same thing having, beyond 
doubt, been done by himself and others on previous occasions. There is, however, no 
evidence of anything of the kind, and I am not prepared to say more than that the speed 
was most probably greater than was desirable under the special circumstances of the line. 

Taking the condition of the single line — Polegate to Bridge — ^as a whole, it may be 
feaid to be in very fiiir order. The rails weighed originally 78 lbs. per yard, and 
they appear to have lost little of that weight and to be still in serviceable condition ; 
the chairs are somewhat hghter than would be used at the present time with those 
rails, but I see no reason to think they are unfit to be in the road. At the CoronerV 
inquest, evidence was given to the effect that one of the broken chairs (after the 
accident) showed an old fracture, and that the run -off was mainly due to this cause. 
I think it is scarcely possible such a broken chair could have escaped the notice of 
the permanent way staft' (the ganger had been over the road twice that morning) and 
one broken chair, if it existed, could hardly be accepted as sufficiently accounting for 
an accident. The sleepers are generally sound, and where the accident happened man}* 
of them have only recently been renewed ; the fiistenings are, generally, secure. Thie 
ballast is also, as a rule, sufficient in quantity and of very fair quality. 

Turning now to the section of line between Heathfield and Mayfield, there are, as will 
be seen from the description given above, many reverse curves, and I found the super- 
elevation of the outer rails of the curves to be very irregular, which should not be the 
case and which would go far to accomit for the oscillation complained of when 
trains run at all fast. Immediately before that part of the embankment (Tooth's bank) 
.on which the accident took place, where the line is on a curve of 24 chains radius, 
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the super-elevation of tlie left-hand rail dropped from 2^ inches to ^ inch ; at the same 
spot, the road was found — after the accident — to have been pushed out, towards the 
outside of the curve, about 1 inch in four rails' length. Whether the line was thus 
displaced by previous running over it the same morning or not it is impossible to say, 
but the drivers of the two trains inmiediately preceding the 8.18 train appear to have 
noticed nothing unusual. It is, however, clear from the evidence, both of the locomotive 
and engineering stiifF, that the line on Tooth's bank has generally been rough, and that 
after wet weather the roughness wos specially noticeable ; the evidence refers to a case 
only a few days previous to the accident, when a driver reported that tlie road was in bad 
order, and it w^as then found that the Hue had been " knocked out a little." as platelayer 
Bcale says. The difficulty of kee])ing tliis curve in proper form is practically admitted 
by the ganger, and the bank appears to be one which has been a source of trouble ever 
since the line was made ; the ballast under the sleepers is here of a somewhat mixed 
nature too, as will be seen from the table given with Chief Inspector Burt's evidence. 

I can have no hesitation in attributing the accident to the combination of a compara- 
tively high rate of s]>eed with a rough road. 

It will be noticed that the fireman is of opinion the road " gave out," or spread, under 
the engine, and the general apjiearance of the line after the accident seemed to me to 
]K)int to the same conclusion. On the other hand, the first marks of any wheels being 
off the rails were on the inside lips of the chairs of the outer, or left, rail, where it 
appeared to be almost certain that the right-hand wheels must have been outside and not 
inside the corresponding rail. There were no marks at all of any wheel having mounted 
and crossed the inner rail, but it is cjuite possible that the whole of the w^eight of the 
engine ma)^ have been on its three left-hand wheels, and that, on a sudden lurch caused 
by changes of super-elevation and the displacement of the line referred to above, one 
or more of the right-hand w^heels dro])ped outside the inner rail. The gauge of the 
line on the curve was practically correct, but it was inclined to be "tight" rather than 
slack, and the ktter would of course be preferable, on a curve. It was no doubt only 
after the road had been broken up by the engme and two leading carriages running 
on the sleepers, that the rear carriages ran down the bank on the outside of the curv^e. 
That the injuries sustained by the passengers in those carriages were not more serious 
is ])robably due t<j the carriages having come in contact with the telegraph wires, 
which, although they ultimately gave way, held the carriages up and enabled them to 
slide down the bank, so that they only turned over on an'iving at, or near to, the 
bottom of the embankment. 

Fireman Minns — w^hose conduct after the accident, in which he had been very severely 
injured, is deserving of the highest praise — says the driver appUed the continuous 
brakes before the engine left the rails. I think he must be mistaken in this. The 
point indicated by him is w^here drivers usually, and naturally, release the brakes, 
it is admitted, by Minns himself, that the driver had not altogether shut off steam, 
and the guard says he did not feel the brakes go on until the rear brake carriage, 
in which he was riding, left the rails, at which time the separation probably occurred 
between the second and third vehicles which would automatically apply the brakes. 
Minns speaks of a most imusual circumstance, viz. : that some of the wheels of the 
engine were, still slowly revolving after it had turned over on its side. This may, 
however, probably be explained by the damage to the brake gear of the engine, as shown 
in the appendix, the regulator toeing partially open. 

It would appear that, at different times, com])laints have originated on the one side from 
drivers, of the state of the road, and on the other from the permanent-way gang, of 
drivers running too fast. These complahits scarcely seem t^j me to have assumed a 
sufficiently definite form to necessitate special action on the part of the officers of the 
Company, but it w(^ulcl evidently have Ix^en better had they been taken more serious 
notice of. 

The defects in this line are largely due to its original trace, and these can only be 
removed by large alterations, wliich must necessarily involve very great expense ; such 
alterations are highly desirable, but the question which seems to be of more immediate 
interest is what should be done to guard against a similar mishap on the line as it 
exists ? I cannot believe that it is impossible to keep the super-elevation of the outer rails 
of the curves sufficiently regular for all practical purposes, but if settlement is still to be 
expected on Tooth's bank it w^ould be necessary to reduce the speed on the bank 
accordingly. Between Heathfield and Mayfield 11 minutes should, I think, be allowed 
in both directions, instead of nine minutes as heretofore, and caution boards should 
be erected about 250 yards on either side of the spot where the run-off occurred. 
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It would also be advisable to add one minute to the present booked time of trains 
running from Heathfield to Horeham Road, and between Mayfield and Kothertield 
(in both directions). What is, however, of still greater importance is that the running 
of the trains should be most airefully watehed, any attempt to save time being put a stop 
to at once, and every effort being made to eijualizo the speed on the up and down 
gradients as far as it can reasonably be done. 

I have, &c., 
The Assistant Secretary, G. W. Addison, 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. LL-CoL^ R.E. 



APPENDIX. 



Damagb to Rolling Stock. 



Engine 297. — Repaha to brake gear. 

Four new brake-hanger brackets, six brake 
hangers straightened and re-bushed, three new 
cross-bars, new right-hand rods complete, left-hand 
rods straightened and re-bushed. 

Repairs to framing and side tank. 

Foot-plate and angle-iron straightened, right- 
hand cab wing straightened, new back for coal 
bunker, two steps straightened, new stays fitted, 
leading life-guards straightened, two new drag- 
hooks, new fire-hole door, one side tank cut to 
pieces and re-riveted with new ends and splasher, 
eight new tank-screws, and six studs fitted. 

Ref)airs tt) pipes^ cocks^ d:c. 

Two exliaust-pipes straightened and re-brazed, 
three new sand-pipes fitted, four new oil-pipes 
fitted, three oil-cocks ground in, new right-hand 
sand-cock fitted. 

Repairs to carriages. 

No. 482, third-class carriage. — One new corner- 
pillar, three new corner rails, one bottom side 
spliced, one new end-panel, seven quarter-lights, 
three door-lights, two new step-boards, three door- 
panels, one body-panel, one body corner-panel, 



one waist-panel, one new coupling, one new buffer 
casting, three new step-irons, two new axle-boxes 
complete, one spring repaired, one headstock 
straightened, two draw-bars repaired, seven step- 
irons straightened, three pairs of wheels turned, 
painting, lifting, &c. 

No. 88, composite carriage. — Body knocked off 
frame, doors broken off, glass broken, bottom rails 
and pillars broken, and body much twisted. 

No. 622, third-class brake. — Roof very much 
shattered, side of carriage shattered, corner pillars 
broken, end compartment broken away from body, 
frames much strained, and cross-bars broken. 

No. 217, luggage van. — Roof entirely smashed 
off, body ends and sides knocked out and standing 
pillars broken, one side of underframe broken. 

No. 277, composite carriage. — End of carriage 
entirely broken, also roof immediately over the 
end, doors iill broken, and corner pillars all broken, 
and bottom rails of carriage sprung. 

No. 428, third-class brake. — ^Underframe very 
much damaged by being in collision with end 
of No. 277 composite. Roof damaged, doors all 
damaged on one side, underframe broken. 

Fprmnnent'ivay renewal. 

104 sleepi'i-s, 125 chairs, 200 boltfl, 100 spikes, 
7(X) trenails, 200 keys, 49 yards rails. 



Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the C-ompany on the 18th November. 



LONDON, CHATHAM AND DOVER RAILWAY. 

Board of Tnide, Railway Department, 
8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London, S.W. 
Sir, September 11th, 1897. 

I HAVE tlie honour to report for the information of the Board of Tnide, in 
compliance with the order of the 24th ult., the result of my enquiry into the 
circumstances attending an accident wliich occurred on August 23rd, between Sole Street 
and Rochester Bridge stations on the London, Chatham and Dover Railway. 

In this case, as the 5.39 a.m. train from Holborn to Ramsgate (consisting of engine 
and tender, and 12 vehicles) was running between the above-named stations, part of the 
train left the rails ; the three rear vehicles broke away from the train, being about 
400 yards behind the ninth vehicle when the train was brought to a stand, with the 
engine about 570 yards from the point where the iirst mark of any wheel having left the 
rails was afterwards found. When the train stopj^ed, the engine, tender, and first three 
carriages were on the rails, but all wheels of the next six carriages were off the rails, 
with the exception of the trailing wheels of second-class carriage, No. 40. The tlu'ee 
rear coiiches (two luggage vans and a luggage brake), separated from the rest of the 
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train, were zig-zagged across tlie up and down lines, the second van having partly 
mounted the one in front of it, tlie latter being practically destroyed. There were only 
a few of the Company's servants and one lady passenger in the train, and it is satisfisictory 
to note that no one was injured. 

Details of the damage to rolling stock are given in an appendix. The permanent 
way was completely broken up for a distance of 190 yards, and between this part of the 
line and the point where the train stopped there were 176 broken chairs. 



Description. 

The scene of the accident is about three miles distant fi'om Sole Street station, and 
nearly midway between the signal cabins at Cobham Park and Cuxton Road. From Sole 
Street to a point about 13 yards past the first mark of derailment the down line is on 
a gradient, falling towards Rochester, of one in 100 ; it is then level for 286 yards 
(13 chains), after which the line falls again for a considerable distance at one in 100. 

Approaching Bush Bank (where the accident occurred) from Sole Street, the down 
line curves to the right, the radius being 60 cLains, but it is straight for about 120 yards 
on the level portion of the line referred to above, and it tlien curves to the left (60 chains 
radius). The super-elevation of the outer rail of the curve is 3 inches. 

The permanent way consists of 84 lbs. bull-headed steel rails, in 30 feet lengths ;: 
cast-iron chairs, weighing 45 lbs. each, secxu^ed to the sleepers by three trenails and 
spikes ; creosoted sleepers, of the usual dimensions, 12 sleepers to each rail length.. 
From a point 123 yards above — i.c.^ on the Sole Street side of — to a point 207 yards past, 
the first mark of deraihnent, the line had been relaid on the day previous to the accident. 
The first mark was on the top of the thirteenth rail of the new work, and on the inside 
of the curv^e, and it api)eared to indicate that some ]X)rtion of the train left the rails to 
the right at this point ; the next rail is said to have l>een only slightly out of place, but 
the rest of the new work, 190 yards or 19 rail lengths, v/as com])]etely torn up. The 
three rear coaches stopped with their tail end 48 yards past the tirjst mark, and 414 jurds 
from the rear end of the remainder of the train. 

The following particulars with reference to the comjiosition of the train may be ot 
interest. The engine was an eight-wheeled tender engine, with driving and trailino- 
wheels coupled, and a leading bogie ; the tender had six wheels ; the weight of the 
engine and tender, in working order, would be about 76 tons 12 cwt. The carrijiges 
were : — 



No. of Wheels. Wheel Base. 



Weight. 









No. 63, first-class carriage 
199, second-clase 
34(), third-class 
210, 
338, 

40, second-class 
272, third-class „ 
1066, luggage brake 
114, second-class brake 
712, luggage van 
714, „ 

25, „ brake 
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11 tons 15 cwt. 
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10 
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10 
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19 

15 

19 

12 
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16 
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Evidence. 



Watsmi Leeming states : I have been 34 years 
in the Company's service, 22 years a driver. On 
August 23rd I came on duty at 3.45 a.m. to work 
until about 5.15 p.m. ; I do this turn about once 
in eight days. My engine. No. 5, is an eight- 
wheeled engine with four coupled wheels and a 
leading bogie, fitted with the Westinghouse auto- 
matic brake. The tender has six wheels. On the 
above date I left Holbom at 5.39 a.m. to run to 
Ramsgate, the first stop being at Faversham ; the 
train is booked to pass Swanley at 6.7 and (^hat- 
ham at 6.27, the distance between these stations 
being barely 17 miles. I think I passed Swanley 
about five minutes late, where the speed would 



be about 40 miles an hour ; passing through Sole 
Street Station the speed might have been 45 mile» 
an hour. After Sole Street the line falls to- 
wards Chatham at one in 100, and I kept steam 
on until I got to the up distant signal for 
Cobham Park box, or about one mile before 
arriving at the point where the accident happened. 
I did not open the regulator again before the 
vehicles left the rails. No brakes were applied 
on the train. Just as we got on to the bit of 
new road at Bush Bank I felt a slight oscillation, 
sufficient to make me look over the side of the 
engine — on the right-hand side I then sawr 
what I took to be the rear brake off the rails^ 
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leaning over on the six-foot side. I did not 
notice anything else off the rails. I at once 
applied the Westinghouse brake to pull the train 
up, and I should say we ran nearly a (|uarter of 
a mile before coming to a stand. When I felt 
the oscillation the speed would not exceed 45 to 
50 miles an hour, not so fast as usual as I had 
shut off steam rather sooner than I generally do. 
The weight on the driving-wheels of my engine 
would be about 15 tons. The last time I had 
gone over the same road previously would be 
about 1.30 p.m. on the Saturday. The road 
where the accident occurred was in the engineer's 
hands for relaying on the Sunday. In such cases 
it is not usual to have any slackening notice after 
the work is completed, but if there is anything 
incomplete a flagman would be posted to warn 
drivers. I did not look back along the train 
while polling up at all. The brakes acted per- 
fectly well. 

Harry William Green states : I have been 11 
years in the Company's service, seven years a fire- 
man. On the 23rd August I was firing for driver 
Leeming, and my hours of duty were the same 
as his. Running between Holborn and Sole 
Street I noticed nothing unusual in the running 
of the train. I should say we passed through 
Sole Street Station at about the usual speed. 
The driver would shut off steam somewhere about 
Cobham Park l)ox, the speed l)eing still about the 
«ame as usual. No brakes were applied before 
we knew there was something off the road. I 
noticed a slight oscillation of the engine, and 
then my mate looked over his side of the engine 
and said "Good God, mate, the hind brake is 
over on its side I " He applied the brake at 
once. I looked over my side of the engine. I 
could not see the tail of the train, but I noticed 
there were vehicles off the line about the middle 
part of the train. I was over the same line with 
Leeming on the previous Saturday ; I noticed no 
oscillation then. 

Alfred Dye states : I have been six years in the 
Company's service, four years a signalman, and 
4it Sole Street for the last two years. I came on 
duty at 6 p.m. on the 22nd to work until 7 a.m. 
on the 23rd. I prefer to change duties at 7 a.m. 
rather than at G a.m., so that one of us may have 
breakfast at home before going on duty — it is a 
12 hours post. From 12 noon to 3.35 p.m. on the 
22nd the down road was closed to traffic, and in 
the hands of the engineers, between Cobham 
P;irk and Cuxton Road boxes. Between 3.35 and 
li o'clock two trains would pass over the down 
road ; between G o'clock and the time of the 
accident there would be nine trains, including 
three goods trains and two boat express trains, and 
the first train passing over the road would also 
be an express. I noticed the 5.39 ex-Holborn, on 
the morning of the 23rd, pass through the station ; 
it was then about five minutes late, the speed 
being no faster than usual. 

William Smith states : I have been 18 years in 
the Company's service, 17 years a guard. On the 
23rd August I came on duty at 5 a.m. to work 
nntil about 3 p.m. I left Holborn at 5.39, 
punctually to time, to run to Ramsgate. The 
train was marshalled in the following order from 
the front : — second-class, first-class, third-class, 
each with six wheels ; third-class, four wheels ; 
third-class, second class (No. 40), each with six 
wheels ; third-class, four wheels ; brake van 
(No. 1066), six wheels ; second-class brake, six 
wheels ; two parcels vans, each with four wheels ; 
^nd a brake van with six wheels— 12 vehicles in 



all. I was riding in brake van No. 1066. The 
automatic brakes were fitted to the whole of the 
vehicles on the train. I booked the time of 
passing Heme Hill as 5.47, right time, and we 
were pulled up there at the advance signals for a 
couple of minutes. The following are the sub- 
sequent entries in my running journal, viz., actual 
time passed: — Beckenham, 6.0 a.m., five minutes 
late; Swanley, 6.12 a.m., five minutes late; left the 
road, G.25 a.m. My van was a new one, having been 
out about a fortnight or three weeks, and it ran 
remarkably steadily. The speed in no part of the 
journey between London and Sole Street was 
any faster than usual, nor had I noticed anything 
wrong before the accident occurred. I was 
sitting down on the off side of the van, looking 
forwanl through the side light, when I saw 
something off, towards the six-foot, in front of 
me. I applied the brake at once. It had not 
been applied before then. My van seemed to 
leave the road at the same moment. Immediately 
after applying the brake I looked back and saw 
that something had gone from the train. I then 
laid down in the bottom of the van. I was 
thrown about a little, but not much — I was only 
shaken. No one was riding in the three rear 
vehicles, but in the brake coach behind me there 
was one lady passenger (who was only slightly 
shaken, not hurt in any way), and three or four 
travelling ticket examiners. In the sixth coach 
from the front there were about 10 of the Com- 
pany's servants, none of whom were hurt. As 
soon as I got out of my van I sent notices to 
Cuxton and Sole Street boxes, Cobham Park 
being closed, and then I examined the train. 
The first three carriages were on the rails, the 
next six were upright, all wheels off the rails 
except the trailing wheels of second-class. No. 40. 
Two or three pairs of wheels were off to the left, 
the remainder to the right, or six-foot, side. The 
three rear vans were /ig-zagged across the up and 
down roads, 400 yards back, the second vehicle 
having partly mounted on to the first. 

Ht'tinj Matson states : — 1 have been 37 years in 
the Company's service, and a permanent way 
inspector for 11 years. I am now in charge of 
the section from Swanley to Gravesend and to 
Strood. On August 22nd I sent the flagman up to 
Cobham Park box, about 12 noon, to let the 
signalman know I should break the down road 
after the 10.26 from Victoria had jMssed. We 
commenced work about 12.G. We took up 33 
lengths (30 feet each) of the down road and 
relaid it with 84 lbs. bull-headed steel rails, 
new chairs (45 lbs. each approximately), 
and new sleepers. The cliairs were previously 
attached to the sleepers at Faversham, with three 
trenails and spikes. There were 12 sleei)ers to 
each rail length, as we usually have now, and 
there were special heavy joint chairs. The 
old road was out, and the new road laid 
in in about one hour 20 minutes. There was 
a flagman on duty about three-quarters of a mile 
above the spot while the work was going on. 
I remained on the ground until 5 p.m. About 
3 o'clock I sent the ganger of the Sole Street 
length back to Cobham Park box, to take my 
notice to the signalman, in the following terms : — 
" I hereby give you notice that the down road is 
cleared at 3.35 p.m." Before the ganger left the 
ballasting would be half-way up the sleepers, and 
the men would be packing and beating up the 
road ; by 3.35 the road would be in good con- 
dition for running at medium speed, and the 
work was quite finished at 4.45 p.m. As left at 
the latter hour, there was ballast between the 
sleepers about half-way up, and the ballast would 
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be level with the tops of the sleepers at the ends, 
although not very tight. It was then, in my 
opinion, fit for running over at full speed. 
The first train passed over the new work a little 
before 4 o'clock ; my flagman was then out with 
a green flag, but the train was not checked in any 
other way. I saw it pass over the new bit of 
road, and the speed might have been as much us 
40 miles an hour ; it did not disturb the road in 
the least. It was a Heme Bay excursion train. 
The next train passed before 5 o'clock, when there 
was no flagman out. I examined the road after 
it had passed, and I found everything in its 
place. It was a fine day, the ballast (gravel) 
being in very good condition. I left at 5 
o'clock, and was not on the ground again until 
about 8 a.m. the following morning. I then 
found the first 12 lengths of new road un- 
disturbed, and 19 lengths broken up — there 
were no broken rails, but three were very much 
bent. The first mark was on the top of the thir- 
teenth rail, on the inside of the curve, and down 
on to the spike in the six foot. The fourteenth 
mil was slightly out of place only. The curve at 
this point has a radius of 60 chains, and the outer 
rail (on the left hand) had three inches super- 
elevation. There were 176 chairs broken in the 
old portion of line below the new work, chiefly 
under the low rail (the left hand one at that 
point) ; the sleepers were nearly all marked 
between the rails. I cannot account for the 
accident. I did not examine any of the vehicles. 

George Heaver states : — I have been 22 years in 
the Company's service, and ten years as extm 
ganger. On the 22nd August I went with my gang 
to assist in the renewal of the down road between 
Cobham Park and Cuxton Road boxes. When 
ganger Ingram went back to Cobham Park cabin, 
about 3 o'clock, the road would, in my opinion, 
be fit for running over at any speed. The ballast 
at that time would be filled in about half-way up 
the sleepers between the rails, but there would 
not be much ballast outside. I left just before 
the 3.30 from Victoria passed, but I had seen the 



Heme Bay train go i)ast ; the ballast would then 
be about half-way up all through, inside and 
outside the rails. I examined the line after the 
Heme Bay train passed, and it had not moved 
the line at all. I arrived there again before 
7 o'clock the following morning, but I was unable 
to see anything to have caused the accident ; 
there were about 14 lengths of the new work 
still all right. I have been on renewal work of 
the same kind for about 20 years, and I have 
never known it necessary to restrict the speed 
of trains after the new work had been left in the 
same state as it was on this occasion. There 
would be 36 men on the work. If the accident 
had not occurred it would have taken us (36 men) 
about the whole of the following day to fill in 
everjiihing complete, the traffic running as usual, 
the working hours being 7 to 5.30 (on Mondays) 
with half an hour for breakfast and one hour for 
dinner. 

Robert Bellamy states : — I have been 34 years 
in the Company's service, and foreman of ballast 
trains for 23 years. On the 23rd August I left 
New Brompton at 5.30 for Sole Street ; there 
were two brakes behind the engine. As I passed 
the new work on the down line at Bush Bank 
a deputy brakesman, who was in the brake with 
me, said : " Matson has got all his new work in,^ 
and it looks well." I put down the window and 
said : " It looks very well, all through." I am 
sure it was not out of line at all. 

William Wilkinaon states . — 1 have been loco« 
motive foreman in the London, Chatham and 
Dover Railway Company's service for 25 years. 
I was on the scene of the accident about 10.20 a.m. 
on the 23rd. I looked through the train to see if 
I could find any cause for the accident, and I have 
also seen all the derailed vehicles since then in the 
shop yard, with the exception of two. The axles 
all through the train are perfect, and I did not 
see a broken spring ; the gauge of all wheels was 
correct, and the tyres were all in good condition. 



Conclusion. 

The results of this accident might easily have been extremely serious, and the 
importance of the lesson to be Icjirnt from it will not, it is to be hoped, })e ignored, 
because no one w^as injured. 

On August 22nd (Sunday) the down main line between Cobham Park and Cuxton 
Road signal cabins was closed to traffic, from 12 noon to 3.35 p.m., to enable a length of 
330 yards to be renewed, about midway between the two cabins. Soon after 12 noon 
a gang of 36 men commenced work, under permanent way inspector Matson, and he 
states in his evidence that the old road had been taken out and the new permanent way 
laid in by 1.30 p.m. — the chairs having been previously fastened to the sleepers. By 
three o'clock the replacing of the ballast takcm out, and the packing of the sleepers, was 
so far advanced that Matson sent a notice to the signalman in Cobham Park cabin in 
the following terms : " I hereby give you notice that the down road is cleared at 3.35." 

It may be remarked here that 3.35 was the time mentioned in the Company's traffic 
notice referring to the work, for the re-opening of the down line between the points 
named above. Matson does not say the road w\as actually in good condition for running 
when he sent away his notice, but he assumed it would be — ^and he says it vs as — safe for 
running over at moderate speed by the time named. Matson, probably, only acted in this 
respect in accordance with the usual custom, and the accident did not occur until 15 hours 
later ; but it is utterly wrong in principle that a man should have to report " the down road 
is cleared at 3.35," half-an-hour before that road is ready for traffic ! 

Soon after four o'clock the first down train passed over the new work. A flagman 
had }>een on duty three-quarters of a mile from the spot where the work w^as going on, 
and he was still out when the line was re-opened, so that it is only reasonable to suppose 
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the train (a heavy excumon train from London to Heme Bay) was running at reduced 
speed. Matson examined the road after the train had passed, and he says he is quite 
satisfied that it was not disturbed in the least ; before five o'clock a second train passed, 
the flagman having, it is stated, been then withdrawn, and again the result was 
satisfiictory. 

About this time, five o'clock, the men left work, and the condition of afluirs is described 
by Matson as follows : — There was ballast between the rails about half-way up the 
sleepers, and outside the sleeper ends it was level with the tops of the sleepers '' but not 
very tight." Extra ganger Heaver, a man of 10 years' experience in his present 
position, says that when he left — just before the second tmin passed — the ballast 
was about half-way up the sleepers all through, inside and outside the rails. It 
is admitted that to thoroughly complete the ballasting, packing and finishing 
touches, the same gang of 36 men would have been required to work the whole 
of the following day, traffic being carried on as usual. Between 5 p.m. on the 22nd 
and 6 a.m. on the 23rd nine more trains, including two boat express and three goods 
trains, passed safely over this piece of line, and without, so fiir as 1 am aware, any report 
being made, by drivers or others, that it was in any way not in good running order. 

At 5.39 a.m. on the 23rd the newspaper and parcels express train, carrj'ing a few 
passengers, left Holborn for Ramsgate. The first booked stop was at Faversham, but the 
train was pulled up by signals at Heme Hill, and it was five minutes late when it 
ixvssed Swanley station (about 17^ miles from London) at 6.12. At 6.25, when running 
over the new work, between the 29th and 30th mile j)ost. the greater part of the train 
was derailed, with the results stated above. The train thus appears to have run the last 
12 miles in 13 minutes, representing an average speed of 55 miles an hour ; the time 
allowed in the time tables for the run from Swanley to Chatham, 17 miles, being 
20 minutes, or an average speed of 51 miles an hour. I think it may be assumed, botli 
from the section of the line and from the experience of every traveller on this portion of the 
railway, that the speed when running down the hill from Sole Street to Rochester and 
Chatham is always far in excess of the average time between those points. The super- 
elevation of the outer rail of the easy curve on which the accident happened, with a radius of 
60 chains, is three inches, which is sufficient to show that high speed is anticipated and 
])rovided for. No blame, therefore, attaches to the driver when I say that the speed was 
probably much nearer 60 miles an hour than his estimate of 45 to 50 miles. He appears 
to have shut ofl^ steam about a mile higher up the bank, and in consequence of a slight 
oscillation of the engine he and the fireman looked back along the train, and then saw 
that there were vehicles off the rails ; he says he appUed the continuous brake at once, 
and that it acted well. Guard Smith, who was riding in the eighth vehicle, says he was 
the first to apply the brake, on seeing a coach m front of him oft' the rails ; probably 
the action of the two men was practically simultaneous, and the brakes would also be 
automatically applied about the same time by the three rear vans parting from the rest 
of the train, for those vehicles came to a stand only 48 yards past the first mark of any 
wheel having left the rails. 

The evidence is to the effect that the rolling-stock was all in good order — it was 
examined by locomotive foreman Wilkinson a few hours after the accident, and nothing 
was found to account in any way for the accident. I can have no henitation in saying 
tliat the mishap was, in my opinion, caused by running trains at full speed over a road 
which was not at the time fully ballasted. 

The accident bears a curious resemblance to two accidents which occurred last year, 
the first of which resulted in two passengers being killed, viz. : on the Great Northern 
Railway, near Little Bytham, March 7th, and on the South-Eastern Railway, between 
Orpington and Chislehurst, October 30th. In all three cases many trains passed over 
the line between the time when the men left work and the time that the accident 
happened ; in each case the engine and three leading carriages were found on the rails 
when the trains came to a stand, the remaining vehicles being derailed, partially or entirely, 
and one or more of the rear vehicles had broken away from each train. To this it may be 
added that the renewal work had been carried out in each instance by thoroughly 
experienced men, who appear to have been quite satisfied that the lines were safe for 
running over at full speed. 

I submit that more stringent orders are clearly necessary, to limit the discretion at present 
left to permanent way inspectors and gangers in similar cases. It should be distinctly 
laid down that trains are never to be allowed to run over new work at fidl speed until 
such work is in every respect absolutely completed, everything made good, and all 
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linisihmg touches jj^iven to it. At this point, and not before, it must be left to the 
discretion of those immediately in charge of the Avork to say whether or not it is 
desirable to maintain a reduced speed for a further time, to enable the new permanent 
way to become more thoroughly consolidated. 

I have, &c., 
The Assistant Secretjiry, G. W. Addison, 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. LieuL-CoL^ R.E. 



APPENDIX. 



Details op Damage to Vehicles. 



No. 210, third-class. — No damage. 

No. 338, third-class. — No damage. 

No. 40, second-class. — Four axle-box trays and 
one front broken, one plate of bearing spring 
broken. Step irons and centre axle-guards bent. 
Step board broken. 

No. 272, third-class. — Two axle-boxes, two 
bottoms, one bearing broken. End step iron and 
draw bar bent. 

No. 1066, brake van. — Three axles-boxes 
broken, four axle-box covers missing, two box- 
trays broken. Both centre axle-guards bent, 
wheel-bolts broken, brake-blocks broken. 

No. 114, second-class brake. — Five trays and 
two fronts of axle-boxes broken. Half-Inch and 



release cocks broken. Truss bar bent. Triple 
valve, cylinder, and cover broken. Three end 
panels and ciuaiiier light, one step board broken. 

No. 712, G.V. van (Grande Vitesse).— Two axle- 
boxes, two trays, three axle-box fronts, four 
bearings, two Westinghouse hose-pipes, one truss- 
bar, broken. Body and under-carriage destroyed. 

No. 714, G.V. van (Gi-ande Vitesse). — Two end 
battens, one arch rail, three side panels, three end 
panels, one headstock, two side battens, one 
comer pillar, one step board, two axle-boxes, 
broken. Buffer-rods and draw-bars bent. 

No. 25, brake van. — One headstock, two corner 
pillars, three end panels, two step boards, Iroken. 
Buffer-rods and draw-bars bent. One Westing- 
house hose-jDipe broken. 



Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the Company on the 24th September, 



LONDON, TILIUJKY, AND SOUTHEND RAILWAY. 

Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London, S.W., 
Sir, January 7th, 1898. 

I HAVE the honour to report, for the information of the Board of Trade, in coni- 
])liance with the Order of the 29th ult., the result of my enquiry into the circumstances 
attendinj^ a (collision wliich occurred about 9.35 a.m. on December 26th, at Woodgrange 
l^ark station, on the London, Tilhury, and Southend Railway. 

In this case, as the Midland Railway Company's i).3l a.m. up-passenger train, from 
East Ham to Soutli Tottenham, was approaching Woodgrange Park it came into collision 
with a Midland Comi)any's goods train that was being sluinted across the up-main 
line. There was a thick fog at the time, which is stated to have come on very 
suddenly. 

Seven passengers are reported to have complained of injury ; the front guard of the 
] passenger train was thrown forward in his van and severely bruised and shaken, and 
the driver and fireman were slightly shaken. 

The passenger train consisted of an 8- wheeled, side-tank, engine (four- wheels-coupled), 
guard's van, third brake, tliree third-class, three first-class, three third-class, and third- 
(;lass brake-carriages — coupled up in the order stated. The train was fitted throughout 
with automatic continuous brakes. The engine was running bunker in front. The 
bogie wheels of the engine left the rails, the front van and the third-class brake next to 
it being also derailed ; no couplings gave way, but the two vehicles oft' the rails were 
rather badly damaged, the brake carriage having come into collision with the abutment 
of a bridge over the railway. 
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The goods train consisted of* a goods, tjnik, engine, 23 goods and coal wagons and a 
brake van. In this train 12 wagons were knocked off the rails, two being overturned 
and broken up. 

Details of the damage to rolling stock are given in an Apjxindix. 

The permanent way was also slightly damaged. 



Description. 

The Tottenliam and Forest Gate joint line (Midland and London, Tilbury, and South- 
<;nd Railways) joins the Tilbury Company's line from Forest Gate to Barking and East 
Ham, &c., at the up or north-west end of Woodgrange Park st^ition. 

The Tilbury line, running from north-west to south-east, is practically straight, and on 
the level, through the station to East Ham loop north jimction, and the main line 
continues in a south-easterly direction from the junction to Barking, &c., wliile a loop 
hne diverges at the junction, nearly chie south, to East Ham, &c. 

Woodgrange Park signal box is on the down platform (north side of tlie railway), and 
East Ham loop box is about 960 yards east of it — absolute block working is in force 
l)etv\^een these cabins. Alx>ut michvay^ between the two lx)xes there is a groimd frame, 
from which points, cm the dowTi line, giving access to sidings on both sides of the 
railway, are worked ; tliis frame is controlled in the usual manner by leM5rs in the 
station signal box, so that when permission is given to open the ])()ints the main line 
siiHials are locked at danger. The foUowino^ distances mav be noted eastwards from the 
station box : 



To the up-imier home-signal 
ground fmme 



9? 



... 



• • • 



... 



• • • 



. • • 



centre of Winifred Road bridge 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



• • . 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



point of collision, up-line 

down-hne points of through road leading to up sidings 

up-outer home-signal . . . 
To East Ham loop points, up-line 
„ up-distant signal, from East Ham ... 

Just at the point where the collision occurred Winifred Road crosses the railway by an 
over bridge, the line being here in a cuttmg about 10 or 12 feet deep. The arm of the 
up-outer home-signal is 51 feet aln^ve rail level. 



• • • 



• • • 



t • • 



. • • 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



Yards. 
227 
441 
451 
467 
481 
491 
919 

1068 



Eindence. 



Orhn Meason states : I have been about 
10 years in the Midland Railway Company's 
service, and a guard about eight years. On 
December 26th I came on duty at 7.IW a.m. to 
work until about 6.30 p.m. On the above date 
1 left East Ham with the 9.31 a.m. train to South 
Tottenham, and I was in the front van working 
niider guard Moore. East Ham station is about 
1| miles east of Woodgrange Park. Both signals 
of East Ham loop cabin, i,e,^ home and distant, 
were " off " for us. I could only see those signals 
when we were almost underneath them, owing to 
foj?, which had gradually become thicker after 
leaving East Ham ; before leaving East Ham the 
fo<r could be seen drifting towards us. Wood- 
^«mge Park distant signal is underneath East 
Ham loop home signal, and it was at danger. 
I think steam was shut off just after passing over 
the junction points, but I did not feel the brakes 
go on before the collision occurred. I was 
occupied making entries in my train book after 
jiassing the signals mentioned. I was standing 
up when the collision happened, at the rear end 
of the van, and I was thrown forward over the 
brake handle. 1 was severely bruised on the ribs 
and body, and I had to be assisted out of my van. 
I should say that at that time I could see about 
the length of a coach, but I did not look up at all 
at the signals. 
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WilUain Jennitigs states : I have been nearly 
17 years in the Tilbury Company's service, and 
12 years a signalman, and I am now a relief 
signalman. On December 26th I came on duty 
in Woodgrange Park signal box at 8.45 a.m. to 
work until 11 a.m., and I had then to work in 
East Ham loop box until 3 p.m. At 9.19 a.m. a 
Midland down goods train arrived at my cabin, 
and the driver asked me where he was to put his 
trucks. I told him I was a stranger, and I did not 
know, but the shunter coming up at the time 
gave the driver a signal to draw ahead. He 
jumped on to the rear brake and accompanied 
the train. I had only worked in the cabin about 
twice previously. The shunter called out to tell 
me he was going to put the train into the up 
siding. When the shunter got to the ground 
frame he rang me up, and I pulled the release 
lever to enable the points to be set for the 
through road. When the release lever is over, 
the outer home signal lever of the up line is 
locked. An up goods train arrived at 9.24, and 
I should pull the release lever ais soon as I had 
put the up signals back to danger ; when those 
signals are "off," I cannot get the (release lever. 
At 9.33 East Ham loop box offered me the 9.31 
up train ex East Ham, and 1 accepted it at once ; 
I did not forget that the through road might be 
still in use, and I had rung up the ground frame 
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previouBly to have the points closed, but they 
had not replied. I took the train on to save 
delay, as far as possible, thinking that the gfronnd 
frame would be closed before the train arrived. 
I know I Ws acting contrary to the block rules, but 
I trusted to the driver not running past a signal 
at danger. My up home and distant signals 
would be at danger. When I accepted the train 
it was fairly clear, and I think I could then see 
as far as the first bridge, or about 200 yards. In 
my opinion, the fog onlv became thick after the 
accident occurred. I did not hear the collision 
take place, the wind being the wrong way, and 
there was an engine standing on the down line 
near the cabin, which was blowing off steam. 1 had 
not considered it necessary to send for the f ogmen. 

Alfred Henry Pinkard states : I have been 
10 years in the Midland Company's service, all 
the time as a driver. I came on duty at 6.55 a.m. 
on the 26th December to work until 2.45 p.m. 
My engine. No. 1720, is an 8-wheeled side-tank 
engine (four wheels coupled) fitted with the 
vacuum brake apparatus and steam brakes on 
the engine. On the above date I left East Ham 
at 9.31 (proper time) and the engine was running 
bunker first. At East Ham I could see the 
starting and advance starting signals, and East 
Ham loop box distant signal, clearly by putting 
my head out of the cab of the engine — they are 
low signals. When we left East Ham we could 
not see more than 20 or 25 yards ahead. At 
the loop box the home signal was '*off," which 
I could see by crossing to the fireman's side, and 
Woodgrange Park distant was " on." The speed 
on arriving at the distant signal would be about 
15 miles an hour, on the curve, and I shut off 
steam directly after passing over the junction ; 
the fog would be about the same there as at 
East Ham station. When 1 was right under the 
outer home signal at Woodgrange Park I saw it 
was at danger, and I applied the automatic brake 
at once — the speed at the time would be very 
little different from what it was at the junction, 
but it might be slightly higher. I liad been 
running over the line the whole of the week 
previous to the accident, and I am well ac- 
quainted with the signals. I saw no fogmen 
between East Ham and Woodgrange Park. When 
we got to the outer home signal of Woodgrange 
Park I had no idea we had run so far. I am 
allowed five minutes to run from East Ham to 
Woodgrange Park, but that time includes time 
for taking water at the latter station. Before I 
could pull up we were into the goods train, and 
we struck the second wagon from the engine 
(I think). My mate and I were slightly shaken, 
but nothing more. The engine bogie wheels 
(the leading wheels as we were running) left the 
rails to the right. The engine was damaged, and 
I had to attend to it, so I did not go back to look 
at the signal again. 1 was on the left-hand side of 
the engine as we were travelling. 

Robert Pern/ Inkier/ states : I have been 
*J^ years in the Midland Company's service, 
and six years a fireman. On the 26th I ^vas 
firing for driver Pinkard, and my hours of work 
were the same as his. To the best of my 
recollection it was very foggy on leaving East 
Ham, and it got thicker approaching Woodgrange 
Park. 1 could see the East Ham loop signals on 
getting close to them. Steam was shut off before 
the collision, but where I cannot say. I never 
saw the outer home signal at Woodgrange Park 
until after the accident, and then I saw it was at 
danger. I can give no idea of the distance it was 
possible to see anything at that time. I had not 



applied the hand-brake. I was not hurt. I should 
say our speed would be about 25 miles an hour 
when the collision occurred. 

Francis Oeorge Moore states : I have been nine 
or ten years in the Midland Company's service, 
and a guard for nearly three years. On December 
26th I came on duty at 7.15 a.m. to work until 
6.15 p.m. On the above date I left East Ham at 
9.32 — one minute late — as head guard of the train 
to South Tottenham. The train was made up as 
follows : — 

Guard's van. 

Third brake. 

3 Third-class carriages. 

3 First-class 

3 Third-class 

Third-class brake carriage. 
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And 1 rode in the rear compartment of the train. 
At East Ham station I could see about three 
coach lengths along the train, and the fog became 
worse as we went along. 1 was standing up 
writing when the accident occurred, and I was 
thrown up against the letter rack and bruised u 
little on the shoulder. 1 had seen all our signals 
as we passed, but only as I got to them ; certainly 
not more than a coach length away. After the 
accident 1 went towards the front of my train 
and I could not see the signal (outer home) until 
I was underneath it, and I could only just see the 
signal arm then. The front van and the third 
brake were off the rails, the corner of the latter 
having struck the edge of the bridge. Both were 
rather badly damaged. No couplings gave way. 
1 had arrived at East Ham soon after nine, and it 
was then pretty thick. I think it would have 
been better to have had fogmen out then, and 
they were certainly necessary when we left East 
Ham. It is verj^ rare indeed that we are checked 
at the outer home signal at Woodgrange Park, 
and I have never known the through road to be 
in use at such times. I should say the speed 
would be from 25 to 30 miles an hour at the point 
of collision and greater than it was on the curve, 
before the junction. 

Joseph Capstick states : I have been station- 
master at Woodgrange Park for three years. On 
the morning of the 26th I was fetched from my 
house (part of the station buildings) at about 
9.38, in consequence of thu collision. I went to 
the scene at once, and after getting through the 
bridge I looked up at the signal, and I could see 
the arms distinctly. I did not notice the lights, 
although I believe the lamps were burning. I 
should say I could see half-way along the train 
at that time. My instructions to the signalman 
and to the foreman are to fetch the fogmen as soon 
as they see a fog coming on. At 9.20 I looked 
out of my window, and I am certain the fog was 
not then thick enough to require the fogmen to 
be out ; but no doubt it was thick by the time the 
accident happened. 

Henry Bentick states : I have been 22 years 
in the Tilbury Company's service, and a signal- 
man 19 years. On T5ecember 26th I came out to 
East Ham loop signal box at about 9.9 a.m., to 
see if I was wanted as fogman. 1 asked the 
signalman on duty and he told me to wait. At 
that time I could see the signals fully 200 yards 
away. I saw the 9.31 up train ex East Ham 
])ass, and I could see the train coming some 
distance off ; the fog did not become thick until 
9.45. The speed of the train would be about 
20 miles an hour. I did not think it necessary to 
put down detonators. 
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John Owynn states : I have been nearly 
24 years in the Midland Company's service, and 
a driver for 10 years past. On Decf^mber 26th 
I came on duty at 7 a.m. to work until about 4 or 
5 p.m. I left West End sidings at about 8.5 a.m. 
to run to Woodgrange Park with a special goods 
and coal, mixed, train. There were 23 wagons 
and a brake van behind the engine. My engine 
No. 1988, is a goods, tank, engine. I arrived at 
Woodgrange Park at 9.20, and on getting a signal 
from the rear I drew down over the points of the 
through road to the up sidings ; after a few 
minutes I got a hand signal to set back over the 
through road. It was moderately clear when I 
arrived, and I could see practically the whole 
length of my train up to the time I got the signal 
to set back. I did not look at the up line signals, 
but no doubt I could have seen the outer home if 
I had looked for it. After receiving the hand 
signal I put the train in motion at once, and 
pushed it across into the sidings, where the rear 
brake was uncoupled and left in one of the sidings, 
and then I went forward again, with the wagons, 
far enough to clear the points of the siding lines. 
When I came to a stand the engine would be 
back again on the down line. By this time the 
fog had become thicker, and I could not see more 
than 30 or 40 yards. I believe all the signals 
given me by the guard after I set back the first 
time would be by whistling: I could not see him 



at all. As I was pushing the train across the 
second time the accident took place. I heard an 
up passenger train coming before I saw any train, 
and I opened my whistle and gave a short, sharp, 
whistle to try to warn the driver. The collision 
occurred almost at the same time as I whistled. 
The other engine struck the second wagon from 
me, and 12 wagons in all were knocked off the 
rails, two being overturned and broken up. 
Neither I nor my mate was hurt at all. The 
guard was on the ground at the time. 

Gwcrd White, Midland Railway, 23 years' ser- 
vice, and a goods guard 11 years, confirms driver 
Gwynn's statements. 

Joseph Smith states : I have been nearly 12 
years in the Tilbury Company's service, and a 
signalman about seven years. On the 26th 
I came on duty at 8 a.m. to work in East Ham 
station signal box until 3.15 p.m. When I first 
went on duty it was clear, and I could see right 
through the station. At 9.31, when the up Mid- 
land train left, it was thicker than before, but 
I could still see 100 yards plainly. Just after 
the train left it became much worse, and five 
minutes later I sent a porter for my f ogmen. Two 
men came and stayed about half an hour, but I 
did not require their services. I did not notice 
particularly the direction the fog came from. 



Conclusion. 

The evidence as regards the density of the fog which ])re vailed immediately prior to 
the accident is very contradictory, hut I think the apparent discrepancies are probably 
due to a fact admitted by all, viz., that the fog was everywhere very variable, both before 
and after the accident. Statements are thus not comparable that do not deal with identical 
places and moments, and some of the witnesses had but Uttle reason for paying very 
particular attention to the state of the weather at the time to which their evidence refers. 

When the Midland Company's 9.31 a.m. up passenger train left East Ham station the 
Great Eastern signalman says he could see clearly for a distance of 100 yards, while the 
trainmen state they could onl}^ see their signals about 25 yards away ; as the former admits 
that five minutes aft<irwards he found it necessary to send for the fogmen, his recollection 
of the state of affairs at 9.31 is probably not so accurate as that of the trainmen. Between 
the station and the junction with the Jiarking — Forest Gate line, at East Ham loop box 
(about three-quarters of a mile), the line is on a rather sharp curve to the left. At the 
loop box the home- signal had been pulled off for the train, but Woodgrange Park 
distant signal, underneath the other, was at danger ; the height of the two signals being, 
respectively, 27 feet and 21 feet alx)ve mil level. These signals were seen all right by 
the driver, and he says the fog would then be about the same as at East Ham station ; 
the guards of the train are l)()th of opinion the fog had become worse than it was 
previously, but signalman Bentick, wlu> was at the junction when the train passed, states 
he could see the tram commg stmie distance away ! 

The line from the junction to Woodgrange Park is straight, and the distance from 
the points of the junction to the station outer home-signal is 428 yards. The driver 
thinks he shut oft* steam when he had passal over the points, but as he admits that 
when he got to the outer home-signal he had no idea he liad run so far he may not 
improbably have kept steam on longer than he thinks. On arriving at that signal he 
found it at danger, and he had only just appUed the brakes — indeed, it is doubtful if the 
brakes had gone on — when the collision took place, about 34 yards past the signal. 

I am satisfied it was impossible, at that time, for the driver to see the signal until 
he was quite close to it, owing to the fog, and therefore if he was approaching it with 
reasonable caution little or no blame would attach to him. He and his fireman, however, 
consider the fog to have been thick throughout the journey, and, under such circumstances, 
he ought not to have been running at a speed estimated at aO to 30 miles an hour 
(the latter is probably the more correct, judging by results) when comparatively close 
to a station and its signals — the j)ositions of the latter being well known to him. I 
certainly cannot acquit driver Pinkard of blame, although the primary and chief respon- 
sibility for the mishap rests with another. 
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At 9.19 a.m. a special Midland goods and coal tmin, consisting of 23 wagons and a 
brake van, arrived at Woodgrange Park signal box, on the down main line, and then 
drew down to the points of the through road, leading to sidings on the iip-side of the 
railway, which are worked from a ground frame, 440 yards from the signal box in the 
direction of East Ham. Before the through road pouits can be moved it is necessary for 
the signalman to pull a release lever in his cabin, to free the groimd frame levers, and 
when he does so the signals of tie two main lines are locked at danger. On this 
occasion signalman Jennings released the ground frame as soon as an up goods train 
passed — i.e.^ alx^ut 9.24 — and the shunting operations of the down goods train at once 
commenced. Wliile these operations were still in jirogress, at 9.33, the signalman in 
East Ham loop box offered the 9.31 up passenger train to Woodgrange Park box, and 
Jennings accepted it, although he had not received the usual notification from the ground 
frame that work there was at an end. He says he had intimated to the man at the 
ground frame, by gong signals, some minutes previously, that he wanted the points 
closed, in readiness for the passenger train, but he adds he " got no reply." Assuming 
that the shunting would be at an end before the passenger train arrived, he gave piermission 
for the latter to approach — in direct contravention of the block rules, which neither require 
nor allow him to exercise any judgment in regard to such a matter. It was his duty to- 
make sure the ground fmme was locked up, by the lever in his own box, before accepting 
the second train ; and he could not put back his release lever, so as to lock the frame^ 
until he got the recjuisite permission from the shunter. His signals, as already explained^ 
were necessarily in the danger position, and he says he trusted to the driver not over- 
running a signal at danger ; but this is quite beside tJie point, and any want of caution 
on the driver's part is not the very slightest palUation of signalman Jennings' action. 
He has 12 years' experience as a signalman, and I can find no valid excuse for his most 
serious blunder. 

Before the collision took place, the down gcK )ds train had been pushed across both 
main lines into the uj) sidings, w^here the rear brake-van was uncoupled and left in one of 
the siding Unes, the train being then drawn forward prior to being set back again into 
another siding. While carrying out the second operation the driver heard a train 
approaching on the up line, although he could not see it, that line being fouled by his 
wagons at the time, and he opened his whistle to give a warning to the other driver just 
before the accident happened, with the results described above, at about 9.35. 

As described above, the outer home-signal arm is placed 51 feet above rail level, in 
order to give a good, distant, view of the signal, but this height must make it more tlian 
usually difficult to see the arm in foggy w^eather, and I should recommend the Tilbury 
Company to " repeat " the signal lower down on the jxist. 

T have, &c., 

The Assistant Secretarj^ G. W. Addison^ 

Railw^ay Department, Board of Trade. Lieut- Col. , R.E. 



APPENDIX. 



Damage to Rolling Stock. 



Engine No. 1720, passenger. — Trailing buffer 
beam and left-hand trailing buffer ram broken ; 
trailing vacuum pipe and hosepipe damaged ; 
bunker considerably damaged ; left outside fram- 
ing broken near trailing end ; left footplate bent, 
and broken near leading end ; left trailing guard 
iron broken off ; hand rail standard broken ; left 
step broken off ; injector steam pipe, feed pipe, 
and waste water pipe damaged ; lamp irons at 
back of bunker broken and one head lamp 
smashed ; back comer wash-out plug broken off. 

Engine No. 1988, goods. — Left leading end of 
buffer beam grazed ; left-hand side of tank and 
left-hand leading corner of footplate cracked. 



1882. Mid-third brake. — One axlebox broken ; 
four step irons broken ; two step irons bent ; two 
stepboards broken ; one side panel broken ; one 
corner pillar badly bruised ; one roof cornice 
damaged. 

452. Mid-passenger van. — One projection com- 
pletely smashed ; two quarter panels and four door 
panels broken ; one corner panel, eight door pillars 
and two end panela^broken ; three standing pillars 
and one cant rail broken ; three door handles, 
three stepboards, and one step knee iron broken ; 
seven door hinges bent and one broken ; one end 
pillar broken ; one headstock end and two roof 
boai'ds damaged. 



.Passenger Train. 

1870. Mid-third-class. — One headstock end dam- 
aged ; one door handle and one commode handle 
bent. 



Goods Train. 

40,015. Mid-highside wagon. — ^Two axleboxes 
and brake lever guard broken; one bearing springs 
damaged. 
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58,578. Mid-highside wagon. — One solebar, two 
headstocks, one side rail, and two door bands 
broken ; eight planks damaged ; four axleguai'ds 
badly bent ; two axleboxes broken and one bear- 
ing spring damaged. 

82,992. Mid-highside wagon. — Axle of one pair 
of wheels bent; body, frame, axleboxes, &c., 
completely wrecked. 

95,898. Mid-highside wagon. — Journal of one 
axle damaged ; two headstocks, three end pillars, 
two solebars, four longitudinals, two underdoors, 
two middlebearers, two diagonals, two buffer 
springs, two side door planks, two side rails, five 
quarter planks, five end planks, one buffer rod, 
and one buffer casting broken ; three axleboxes 
and four axlebox undercaps broken ; two dmw- 
bars, four buffer rods and four axleguards 
bent. 

114302. Mid-covered goods. — One end pillar 
and one axlebox undercap broken. 



28,793. Mid-covered goods.— One end pillar 
and one buffer head damaged. 

113,720. Mid-highside wagon. — ^Two end pillars, 
one headstock, and buffer cotter damaged. 

110,328. Mid-highside wagon. — One buffer head 
broken off ; one buffer rod bent ; one end pillar 
and headstock damaged. 

112,472. Mid-highside wagon. — One end pillar 
damaged. 

20,354. Mid-highside wagon. — One end pillar 
broken. 

668. J. & H. Girling's wagon. — One end pillar, 
one buffer casting, and one end plank broken ; 
two buffer rods bent. 

4671. Mid-lowside wagon. — One end pillar 
broken. 

111,818. Mid-highside wagon. — One buffer rod 
broken. 



Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the London, Tilbury and Southend and Midland 

Companies on the 26th January, 1898. 



MIDLAND RAILWAY. 

lioard of Trade (Railway Dei)artnieiit) , 
8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London, S.W, 
Sir, January 21st, 1898. 

T HAVK the honour to reix)rt for the information of the Board of Trade, in 
compliance with the Order of the 2iind November 1897, the result of my enquiry into 
the circumstances attending an accident Avhich occun'ed at about 10.30 a.m., on the 
17th November, at LufFenham station, on the Midland Railwav. 

In this case, as a s]Xicial train fnnn Leicester via Melton Mowbray and Manton to 
Peterboro', consisting of engine and tender, six horse-boxes, a brake-van and a fish-truck, 
was passing through Luffenham station on the down platform line the seven reai' vehicles 
left the rails. When the engine came to a stand only two vehicles remamed attached to it, 
the second of which had all wheels off the rails to the left ; the remainder were separated 
from the two front vehicles by a space of 330 to 340 yards, and were in the following 
position : — fourth and fifth vehicles, on their right sides foul of the up line ; sixth 
vehicle, with all wheels off the rails to the right ; seventh vehicle (brake-van), all wheels 
off the rails to the right ; eighth vehicle (fish-truck), all wheels off the rails, obliquely 
across the down line. The third vehicle, Avhich had separated both fi'om the second and 
fourth, was broken uj), at the foot of the slope of the cutting on the left side of the line, 
and about a carriage length in rear of the fish-truck at the tail end of the train. 

Two gro<jms, Avho were riding m the third horse-box, were very severely injured, and 
five others are re[X)rtcd to have complained of minor injury ; the guard of the train was 
bruised and shaken. 

One horse was killed and others were injured. 

Details of the damage done to the rolling stock and to the permanent-way will be 
found in the Ap[)endix. 

Description. 

Luffenham station is about four miles east of Manton Junction, the latter being on 
the Midland Railway line from Kettering to Nottingham. 

The double line from Manton to Peterboro', running approximately fiY)m west to east, 
is joined at the west end of Luffenham station by the London and North- Western 
Company's line from Market Harboro', with trailing ix)ints on the down line ; and there 
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with the London and North -Western Railway, the two down lines converging again 
about 180 yards east of the station ; this facing junction is laid in, approximately, as a 
reverse cun^e of 12 chains radius, but owing to the use of very short swdtch rails — 
12 feet — ^the junction is really a worse one than these figures would indicate. In the 
" Appendix to the Working Time Table," the maximum rate of speed at w^hich trains 
may run when entering the down platform line is limited to 20 miles an hour. 

The latter line, on which the run off occurred, was relaid in 1882, with X2 lbs. bull- 
headed, steel, rails in chairs weighhig 40 lbs. each. The permanent-way aj)peared to be 
in good order, and I found the line, where it had not been touched since the accident, as 
nearly as possible true to gauge. There is, in places, about 1 inch of super-elevation on 
the outer rail of the curve leading to the platfonn, but nothing much can be done in this 
direction. 

The tram appears to have passed safely through the facing-points of the junction 
leading to the platform line, which were in no way injured, and the first marks of derail- 
ment were found 77 yards east of Luflfenham Junction signal-box, the box being nearly 
opposite to the junction of the two down lines at the west end of the station. These 
marks were found on the chairs of ]x)th rails, inside the left-hand and outside the right- 
hand rail. There w^ere then wheel marks on the sleepers for 190 yards, but only three 
broken chairs in this length, to the fouling point of the down platform and main lines 
east of the station ; fi-om this point the wheel marks extended for another 200 yards, 
accompanied by bent switch rails and a considerable number of broken chairs ; after 
which the road was completely broken up for 96 yards, and the six rear vehicles came to 
a stand here, while the engine with two vehicles attached ran forward 360 yards fiirther 
with the second vehicle oft* the rails. 

Luffenham sidings signal-box, referred to in the evidence, is 314 yards east of the 
junction box. 

So far as the signals are concerned it is only necessary to say that the station down 
distant signals are about 1,000 yards west of the junction box, and there are, of course, 
separate home and distant signals for the tw^o down lines. 

The engine of the train, No. 64, was a six-w^heeled, tender, engine, with the 
driving and trailing w^heels coupled, the total wheel base of the engine being 16 feet 
6 inches, and of the tender 13 feet ; the coupled wheels were 6 feet 8^ inches in 
diameter, the leading engine wheels and the wheels of the tender being 4 feet 2^ inches 
in diameter. The engine and tender, like all the engines of the Midland Company, 
are fitted with steam-brakes, applied, or released, simultaneously with the vacuum- 
brake on the train, by one movement of the driver's brake handle. Whenever the 
vacuum in the train j)ipe is destroyed, steam is admitted to the steam-brake cylinders and 
the brakes are applied. 

The following particulars may be noted of the horse-boxes on the train : — 



Length over body. 



Wlicel base. 



Xo. 1 
No. 2 

No. :\ 

No. 4 
No. 5 
No. 6 



IG feet 1| inches 
16 feet 

16 „ 
16 feet 8 inches 
16 „ 8 „ 

16 feet 



10 feet. 
10 „ 
10 „ 
10 „ 
10 „ 
10 „ 



The evidence appears to establish, beyond reasonable doubt, the fact that the first vehicle 
to leave the rails was the third horse-box, which is the property of Mr. J. Cannon. I am 
informed that this box was built in 1885, that it was overhauled and painted last year, 
and that further slight repairs were done quite recently by the Great Eastern RaiJwav 
Company. 

I should add that the horse-boxes had brake-pipes, but they are not necessarily 
required to be fitted with continuous-brakes ; the two rear vehicles of the train (brake- 
van and fish -truck), however, had vacuum -brakes, capable of being applied by 
the engine-driver or guard as usual, and self-applying in the event of the train 
bec(^ming divided at any point. 
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Exnde7ice. 



John FatrkfTi states : 1 have been 28 years in 
the Company's service, 22 years a signalman and 
employed in the Junction Cabin, Luft'enham, 
nearly 20 years. On November 17th I came on 
duty at () a.m., to work until 4 p.m. On the 
above date a special horse-box train from Leicester 
was offered to, and accepted by, me at 10.25 a.m. 
The train was given ** entering section *' at 10.28 
and it passed my cabin at 10.29. The next cabin, 
on the Leicester side of mine, is Lord Aveland's 
siding cabin — the distance between the two being 
1 mile, 28 chainH. I had to send the special 
through the down-platform line, as the down 
main line vr^ occupied at the time by a coal 
train. My signaln — home and distant — were oflE 
for the train. I watched the train approaching 
my cabin and the si)eed did not appear to me at 
all excessive — steam had been shut off. I could 
not say whether the brakes were on or not. There 
is a limit of speed to 20 miles an hour entering 
the down platform line, and this train maj' have 
somewhat exceeded that speed, but I cannot say 
much about it. I did not know there was any- 
thing wrong with the train until the man at the 
sidings-box told me about the accident. 

Alfred Wade states : I have been nine years in 
the Company's service, six years a signalman, and 
employed for the last five years at Luffenham. 
On November 17th I came on duty at 8 a.m. to 
work until 12 noon in the sidings-box, and from 
4 p.m. until 8 p.m. in the junction-box. On the above 
date the signalman in the junction-box gave me the 
" be ready " signal for the special horse-box train 
at 10.25 a.m., and it was given me ** on line " at 
10.29. I offered the train to Ketton box at 10.25 
and it was accepted at the same time. My home, 
starting, and distant signals were off for the 
special as it approached Luffenham. There was 
a coal train standing in the middle or through 
road, so I could only just see the tops of the 
vehicles of the special as the latter ran along the 
l)latform. I did not take any notice of the speed. 
When the special got past the coal train engine I 
could see that the wheels of the third vehicle 
from the engine of the former train were off the 
rails, and at that time I feel sure the other 
vehicles had not left the rails. The coal train 
nearly filled the middle road. I told the junction 
signalman at once what had occurred. 

A lh(*rt BmJhaiti states : I have been about eight 
years in the Company's service, and for three 
yeare employed at Luffenham as checker and 
jiorter. I am now a station porter, and I take 
charge of the station in the absence of the station- 
master. On November 17th I came on dutv at 
1(>.15 a.m. to work until 10.15 p.m. At about 
10.150 a.m. I was at the goods shed, at the 
l*eterborough end of the down platform, when 
the special horse-box train was running along the 
platform. I did not think at all about the speed 
of the train, and I should probably have noticed 
nothing if I had not seen the third horse-box, I 
think, off the line — it was then oft* on the six-foot 
side. I ran after the train, but I did not see 
what had hap])ened until I got down to the train, 
owing to the cloud of dust and sand. There was 
another porter with me, but as he was in the 
goods shed at the time he did not see as much as 
I did. 

H(irr\j On1lrr states : I have been 2Ct years in 
the Company's service, and for the last seven 
months 1 have been ganger of the ballast train at 
Peterborough. At about 10.30 a.m. on the 17th 
I was standing on the landing outside the sidings 
cabin at Luffenham, where I had gone to tell the 
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signalman what we wanted to do with the tallast 
train, which was then standing on the up line. 
I saw the horse-box special passing the junction, 
and then when it was about half-way down the 
platform I could see that the third box was off 
the rails. I told the signalman and he sent me at 
once to stop an up goods train which he had 
already accepted under the caution signal. I 
could not say what speed the special train passed 
the cabin at. I could see well over the coal 
wagons standing on the down through road. 

Jimeph A/frrd SitnjMu/i states : I have been 150 
years in the Company's service, and 18 years 
station-master at Luffenham. At about 10.30 a.m. 
on the 17th I ^va8 in the junction signal b(»x, 
where I had gone to send a message, when the 
special horse-box train passed. I thought the 
train was running rather fast. It is onlv occasion- 
ally that " through," f.f\, non-stopping trains, use 
the platform line. The speed through the station 
on the down platform line is limited to 20 miles 
an hour. I have never had to report drivers fnr 
4*unning through the station too fast, nor have I 
ever known anything to get off' the road before 
on the down platform line. 1 do not recolleci 
anything getting off at the down line jimction 
points, and we have had no difficulty there 
whatever. When the train passed the cabin it 
was running smoothly and well. About midwyy 
between the two cabins I saw by the dust flying 
about that there was something off the line. 

J. W. Iir(H>lc€H states : I have been 12 years in 
the Comininy's service, and two-and-a-half year.> 
a passed driver. On the 17th I came on duty at 
9.15 a.m., and I left work at (5.20 p.m. On that 
day I was employed as driver of a s])ecial horse- 
box train from Leicester to Peterborough. The 
engine. No. C4, is a four- wheels-coupled, tender 
engine, fitted with the automatic vacuum brake — 
the engine and tender brakes are steam brakes, 
operated by the vacuum brake-handle. There 
were eight vehicles behind the engine. The 
automatic brake would only apply to two of thost^ 
vehicles (the two rear vehicles), but all the others 
were Mtted with brake pipes. I left Leicester at 
9.40. At Melton West and Junction Cabins I was 
checked by the distant signals being at danger, 
and I used my brakes to steady the train. At 
Brentingby the distant signal was on and also thr 
home signal, and we came to a stand there — the 
brakes being applied as usual ; approaching 
LuftVnham all signals were off. The distance 
from Leicester to Luffenham is 34 miles, and we 
arrive<l at Luffenham at 10.30, having stopped 
once and been checked twice as explained above. 
I shut off steam before getting to the junction 
distant signal, aad I did not touch the regulator 
again before the accident. After passing the 
distant signal, where the speed would be about 
30 to 40 miles an hour, I applied the automatic 
brake to I'educe the speed of the train, and 1 
should say that on passing the junction box it 
would not exceed 20 to 25 miles an hour. I had 
20 inches of vacuum at the junction box. I have 
worked through the station frequently for the 
last nine years, generally as fireman but also as 
driver. I have <lriven non-stopping trains through 
the down platform line, although it is not often 
necessary to do so. After passing the sidings box 
I looked back along the train on the right hiuid 
side, when I could see nearly all the train off the 
line on the six-foot side. I applied my l)rake, 
but released it twice before we came to a stand. 
I thought it better not to stop too suddenly. Afti v 
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stopping I sent my mate to protect the up road, 
and when he returned I went back along the 
train. When I looked back along the train and 
saw the vehicles off the road I am confident that 
the train was already divided. On returning to 
my engine 1 found the guard there, and he askec 
me to try the brake. I put on the small ejector 
and obtained 20 inches of vacuum. I afterwards 
noticed that the brake pipe at the rear of the first 
vehicle was not coupled to the pipe of the second 
vehicle, but that it was on the brake plug — ^the 
two vehicles were still coupled up. The six 
wheels of the tender are all braked. I had 
20 inches of vacuum running through the station 
and the gauge would go back to perhaps 10 inches 
each time I put the brake on. I did not touch 
the hand-brake when bringing my train to a 
stand, but when I had stopped, after the accident, 
1 told my mate to put the hand-brake on, and he 
did 60. 

Joseph Edward BakfnveU states : I have been 
27 years in the Company's service, and a porter 
guard for 20 years. On the 17th I came on 
duty at 8.H0 a.m. to work until 8 p.m. I left 
Leicester at 9.42, the train being made up as 
follows : — 

Engine and tender, 

(t. E. Railway horse-box. No. ()4G, 

Five private horse-boxes, 

Midland brake van. No. 3C, 

Midland fish truck. No. .-^55. 

The automatic vacuum brake applied to my van 
and to the fish truck in rear. Before starting I 
opened the valve in my van, and the brake was 
perfectly right. When we were checked at 
Melton, and again on being pulled up at 
Brentingby, the brakes act^d all right. Approach- 
ing Lutt'enham I should say the speed would be 
about IK) miles an hour, and steam was shut off 
before we got to the distant signal. The brake 
£^uge went to about 10 inches when the brakes 
were applied, before getting to the junction. T 
have been on the line between Leicester and 
Peterborough a good deal, and through the down 
platform road at Luffenham. I have never noticed 
the road to be rough at Luffenham, nor do I re- 
member anything unusual in the running of 
trains through the station. I think that we were 
just (m the level crossing when I felt a bump, 
and the van jumped up, but seemed to come 
down again on the rails. I was thrown down, 
and the van then began to rock. After getting 
up again, 1 got hold of the brake valve, but the 
vacuum hacl all gone. The brakes were, 1 am 
Hure, * on,' and we did not run much further. I 
hliould say the speed was about the same as usual. 
1 have been through the platform line before with- 
out stopping. I was a good deal shaken, but I have 
only been off duty one day. After giving assistance 
to the stable boys, in the groom's compartments, 
1 went on to the front portion of the train, but 
before going there, I saw that the brakes were on 
the wheels of my van and of the vehicle in 
re.ir. On getting to the front portion, I found 
that the brake couplings were parted between the 
first and second horse-boxes. I got in between 
them, and put the pipe in rear of the first box on 
its plug. I asked the driver to test his brake, as 
1 thought we might want the first box to take 
the injured boys away in. I did not undo the 
carriage couplings — this was done later. The 
l)ox was afterwards used, as 1 had thought it 
would be, 

John Hardy states : 1 have been 12 years 
in the Company's service. On the 17th I ac- 
companied the break-down gang from Peter- 
Iwrough, which arrived at JiUffenham about 



12.55. I examined the brakes of the first truck 
at the rear of the train, and of the brake van. 
They were tight on, and I had ta release them by 
pulling the wires underneath the vehicles. 

William Hfurt/ Siun/fss states : 1 have been 
15i years in the Company's service, and for 8^ 
years past I have been employed as carriage 
examiner at Leicester. On the 17th I came on 
duty at G a.m. to work until 6 p.m. On the 
arrival of the 7.35 a.m. tmin from Bedford, due 
in Leicester at 9.7, I examined six horse-boxes 
which had been brought from Wigston. I found 
them perfectly right, wheels, brake-gear, etc. 
They were taken off that train, and made up int<» 
a special horse-box train for Peterborough. 

Ge(rrge Pollard states : I have been 32 years in 
the Company's service, 22 years a ganger — my 
length extending from the 29^ mile post to 32 
miles. The road w^as last renewed in 1882. No 
new sleepers have been put in on the down plat- 
form line for three or four vears. I have had no 
trouble whatever in keeping the line to gauge. 
It is probably four months since any part of the 
platform road was lifted. The rails are good — 1 
have never known the platform line to be 
knocked about by fast running, and nothing 
has been off the road there before. I was 
in the station about an hour after the accident. 
Alongside the platform there were only three 
broken chairs, and no rails were out of place. 

Alfred' Moicell states : I have been 18 years in 
the Company's service, and a ganger for 11 years. 
My length extends for 2J miles from Luffenham 
towards Leicester. I maintain the line at Luffen- 
ham Junction. I have done nothing to the 
facing points at the junction for some months 
past. They have given me no trouble whatever. 
On November 13th I pulled the switch rail of the 
dock siding next to the platform back a little — it 
had crept forward a little. After the accident I 
examined my portion of the road, but could find 
no new marks of any sort on the rails or perma- 
nent way generally. 

Robert Sirah's states : I have been 25 years in 
the Company's service, and 19 years a foreman in 
the carriage and wagon department. I arrived 
at Luffenham about ten minutes after the acci- 
dent, on my way to Peterborough. The injured 
boys had just been got out of the special train, 
and they were sent away as quickly as possible 
to Stamford Hospital. I then went to see where 
the horse-box had first left the rails. I looked 
for anything which might have dropped off, and 
so caused the box to come off, but I could find 
nothing at all belonging to the vehicles on the 
line until 1 got Uj the rear portion of the train. 
I looked all through the train, but could not see 
what was amiss, owing to the wreckage. Nos. 
4 and 5 boxes were on their side, across the up 
road, the sixth, the van and fish truck were 
standing upright ; No. 3 box had apparently been 
pushed up the bank, on its wheels. Since then 
I have examined all the vehicles several times, 
I gauged the w^heels, and found them all right ; no 
axle was bent ; the axle-boxes were more or less 
damaged on all the vehicles, with the exception 
of the Great Eastern Railway box next to the 
engine. I examined the ground between the 
train and the first mark of derailment several 
times, but I could^not find even a bolt. I thought 
the road looked in good order, and I saw no 
place where it was out of line. Two or three 
springs of No. 2 horse-box were gone, and they 
were found near the rear vehicles. I did not 
notice the brakes. 
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The fellowinij statements of drivers have been obtained at my request by the 

Snperi)ftendent of the line. 



Cfiarlfs St(*nd^ driver of the ballast train, states : 
When the accident happened to the horse-box 
train, my engine was standing on the up road 
near to the points leading from the siding to 
the up main line, a short distance from the 
east end of the up platform. I did not see 
anything of the train until the engine had 
just got on to the platform line, when I 
noticed either the second or third vehicle, 
I did not know which, was running on the 
sleepers. I am aware that there is a special 
restriction to 20 miles per hour through the 
platform line at Luffenham. I watched the 
engine of the horse-box train pass my engine, 
and the speed might have exceeded that a little, 
but it was very little, and 1 should judge the 
speed at about 25 miles per hour. I could see 
that the steam was shut ofiF, but I could not say 
whether the brakes were on or not. 

James Rowland^ driver of the 8.Hr> p.m. mineral 



train, Staveley to Peterborough, states : When 
the horse-box train was approaching, I was on 
the foot plate of my engine looking at the time 
table, and did not see it until it was passing mj 
engine. As nearly as I could tell the speed at 
that time would be about 25 miles per hour. 1 
was aware that there was a restriction of speed 
through the platform line to 20 miles per hour, 
and I thought the driver was exceeding a little 
probably by about 5 miles per hour. When the 
horse-box train was coming along the platform 
road my fireman said, " It's an express coming," 
and then he remarked, " Why it's otf the road." 
I crossed the foot plate, and looking ahead saw 
that there was something off the road, but as the 
train was passing through the platform line on to 
the straight road, and as the ballast was flying up 
I could not discern what it was that had left the 
metals. I could see that steam was shut off the 
engine of the horse-box train, but I could not 
tell whether the brake was on or not. 



Conclusion. 

The evidence in this case cannot be regarded as at all satisfactory, being almost entirely 
of a negative character, and it gives but very slight indications of the |)robable c^iuse or 
causes of an accident of considerable importance. 

On the morning of the 17th November, six horse-boxes, which had arrived at 
Leicester from Wigston, were made up at the former place into a s})ecial train for 
Peterboro', a brake van and fish truck being placed at the rear end of the train. The train 
left at 9.42 a.m., and the guard says that before starting he tried the vacuum brake in his 
van and found it to be all right ; as already explained, the only braked vehicles on the 
train were the van and fish truck, the horse-boxes being fitted with continuous pipes, 
enabling the driver to work those brakes as usual if the pipes were properly coupled. The 
driver had to slacken s})eed at Melton, twice, and at Brentingby he brought the tmin to a 
stand, the signals being against him. The train arrived at Luffenham at 10.29, having 
thus run a distance of 34 miles in 47 mhiutes, including the time lost at Melton and 
Brentingby, which would hardly be less than four minutes. The average running speed 
on the jom*ney was, therefore, probably something like fifty miles an hour, and it would, 
no. doubt, be much higher than this at times. 

Approaching Luffenham, the driver says, most }x>sitively, that he closed the regulator 
before he got to the distant signal, i.e.^ about 1000 yards east of the station, and that he 
did not touch it again until after the accident ; the guard appears to be satisfied steam was 
shut off, as stated by the driver ; the fireman was a young hand, and had little or no 
information to give me. The distant signal is on a gradient falling towards Luffenham, 
at 1 in 168, to within 200 yards of the junction, the line at the junction being level. The 
driver estimates the speed at the distant signal at 30 to 40 miles an hour, but, as drivers 
habitually under-estimate in this res[)ect, and as the conditions were favoumble for fast 
running, I am strongly of opinion it would be higher than, and not below, the "average" 
speed mentioned above. The entries in the train books kept in the signal cabins at 
Luffenham Junction and Lord Aveland's siding (the next cabin west of Luffenham), show 
the train to have run the last 3| miles before it arrived at Luffenham in four minutes. 
Some allowance may, however, be made for slight inaccuracies in booking the tunes. 
Between the distant signal and the station the brakes were used to steady the tmin, and 
the speed on passing Luffenham Junction signal box is variously estimated as follows : 
by the driver, at 20 to 25 miles an hour ; by the guard, " about the same as usual ; " by the 
signalman, [)erhaps somewhat in excess of 20 miles an hoiu*. The station-master, w^ho was in 
the junction box, thinks the tmui " was running rather fast :" Avhile the drivers of two 
trains standing in the station, who only saw the horse-box train after it had passed over 
the junction, fix the s{>eed as being then about 25 miles an hour. Judging from the amount 
of damage done, and by the distance which the train ran in a more or less derailed 
condition, with steam shut off, I can have little hesitation in saying that the speed at the 
junction must have been considerably higher than the 20 miles an hour laid down 
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in the Company's rnles as the maximum rate of s|>eecl when entering the down 
platform line. 

The platform line leaves the down main line, l)y facing jxrints, nearly opposite to the 
junction signal-box, the two lines converging again 330 yards east of the box. The 
main line is practically straight through the station, but the platform line is entered on a 
reverse curve of about twelve chains radius. Trains which are not required to stop at the 
station usually run through on the main line, but on this cxx^sion the latter was occupied 
by a coal train, and the horse-box special had consequently to use the platform line. I 
imderstand the reason for leavhig the coal train on the main line was that a passenger 
train, which had to stop at LufFenham, was following the special. 

Almost immediately after the sjiecial had passed on to the platform Ime it was noticed by 
various i)ersons, as given in evidence, that the third horse-box had left the rails towards 
the main line, or right-hand side. The reverse curve already mentioned is first to the left 
and then to the right, and the first marks on the chairs were found 77 yards fi-om the signal- 
box, where the line is straight. It is impossible to state with certainty the exact manner 
in which this derailment occurred, but the junction is admitteilly suitable only for a very 
moderate rate of speed, and I have already pointed out the authorized s]>eed was certainly 
exceeded (although to what extent is far from clear). In passing round a curve, having 
little or no super-elevation of the outer rail, there is a natural tendency to lift the inner 
wheels of the train otf the rails, this tendency increasing with the speed, and a light 
vehicle in such a ]X)sition may be somewhat easily jerked off the rails by a sudden change 
of curvature, or in passhig from the curve to the stmight. It seems movst probable that 
something of the kind occurred on this occasion, for there were no mai'ks to be seen of any 
mounting, and crossing, of the rail, and, with the exception of three broken chairs and 
marks on the sleepers, this }X)rtion of the line was found uninjured after the accident. 
The horse-box was private property, and the closest examination by the Midland Railway 
staff has not resulted in the discoveiy of any defects in the vehicle to which the accident 
a)uld possibly be attributed ; it had three stalls, and I am informed that there were two 
horses in the box, one on each side, the centre stall being empty. 

As described above, the switch rails of the fachig jH)ints are only 12 feet long, and they 
could advantageously be replaced by longer switches, but this alteration will not make the 
junction suitable for a higher speed than is now authorized. I do not think it is at all 
desirable to utilize the platform line for non-stopping trains, and arrangements should, it 
[K)ssible, be made to enable tmins to be shmited clear of the main line whenever necessary. 
{i\ in an emergency, a fast train has to use the platform line, some special precautions 
might be taken to remind the driver that he must reduce speed, &c., by keeping the 
home-signal at danger until the train has been brought nearly to a stand at it. It seems 
to me to be confusing to a driver to lower a distant signal, which is the usual intimation 
to him that he may safely go forward at full speed, when the line ahefid is not suitable for 
\\l< running ; but in doing so in the case under consideration, it was, I think, in 
;iccor(lance Avith the ordinary practice on cither railways in similar circumstances. 

The two down lines converge, as described above, 254: yards east of the spot where the 
first marks of derailment were found, and in the next 100 yards there are two trailing 
|K»int connections on the down line ; as might be expected, much more damage was done in 
this ]xut of the line, but the rails still remained in their places. Somewhere about 398 
vards past the first marks refeiTcd to the third vehicle api)arently became detached from the 
second and fourth, and all the vehicles of the train, with the exception of the first, got oft 
the rails ; about 80 yards of line Avere completely destroyed, and the six rear vehicles came 
to a stand, in the jx)sitions already detailed. The engine, tender, and two horse-boxes, 
the second horse-box being off the rails, went Ibnvard 330 or 340 yards further, and the 
driver states that he was luiaware of anything being Avrong \mtil after the train had been 
di\nded, when he saAA^ AV^hat had happened on looking back towards the station. Although 
the line is on a gi'adient falling from the station tx)Avards Peterborough at 1 in 291, the 
<listance run, after derailment commenced, viz., about 800 yards, is most extraordinary'. 
Of course Avhen the train became divided the brakes should haAC lieen automatically 
ai)i)lie(l to the wheels of the engine and tender, but the dri\^er says they were not, and 
such AAX)uld certainly apjxiar to haA'e been the case. The only explanation driA-er Brookes 
Avas able to giA^e me was that the brake pipes of the train could not have been coupled, 
])ut the guard's evidence strongly negatives such an a.ssumption, and independent CAddence 
18 giA'en by John Hardy to ])rove that the brakes Avent on the two braked \^ehicles at the 
tail of the train all right. The engines and tenders of the Midland Railway are fitted 
with brakes applied by steam. When the vacuum is destroyed in the train pij)e steam is 
admitted direct from the boiler to the steam brake cylinders, and the brakes go on ; when 
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there is no steam in the cylinders the brake blocks are held off by strong springs. So 
long as there is a vacuiun in the train pipe the steam supply is shut off from the cylinders 
by means of a brake plug, and means are provided which readily enable the driver to fix 
the plug, so that it is securely held whether there be a vacuum behind it or not ; that is to 
say, if vacuum is destroyed the brakes would go on the train, but not on the engine. 
After going most carefully into the matter with driver Brcxjkes and other drivers, I have 
failed to find any reason why Brookes should, on this occasion, have secured the steam plug, 
so as to make the steam brakes inoperative, but I can suggest no other explanation for the 
failure of those brakes to go on. immediately after the accident the engine brakes were 
tested and found to be in thorough working order. 

I have, &c.. 
The Assistant Secretarj^, G. W. Addison, 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. Lieut- (JoL^ R.E. 



APPENDIX. 



Damage to Rolling-Stock. 

Great Eastern Horse-Box, No. G46. — One 
coupling-hook broken off ; one hosepipe-clip 
broken off. 

R. Lebaudy's Horse-Box, No. 2. — ^Two door- 
posts broken ; floor in Groom's compartment 
displaced ; one headstock slightly split ; four axle- 
boxes broken ; one triangular bar broken ; one 
step- iron broken ; one quarter-light broken ; 
29 wheel-rim bolts broken ; four side-chains 
bent; two buffer-rods bent; two axle-guards 
bent ; one triangular bar bent ; wheel tyres cut 
and bruised ; four bearing springs damaged. 

Joseph Cannon's Horse-Box. — ^Two headstocks 
broken ; one side rail broken ; body completely 
torn off the frame and smashed up ; two buffer- 
casting blocks split ; two drawbars cracked ; one 
buffer rod broken ; three side chains broken ; 
one brake pipe broken ; four axle boxes broken ; 
three brake blocks broken ; two wheel rim bolts 
broken ; three buffer-rods bent ; one side chain 
bent ; four axle-guards bent ; two coupling 
sliackles bent ; two triangular bars bent ; wheel- 
flanges cut and bruised. 

J. Russell's Horse-Box. — Two headstocks 
broken ; one solebar broken ; two side-rails 
broken ; three end-posts broken ; two side-door 
posts broken ; two comer-pillars broken ; two 
t?eat-bearers broken ; two seat-rails broken ; one 
nloor-stil^ broken ; three door-panels broken ; 
15 end-boards broken; one stepboard broken; 
one stepboard missing ; three roof - rafters 
broken ; 14 roof boards broken ; four ventilators 
broken ; one folding-door post broken ; one 
partition-post broken ; one arm-rest broken off ; 
•one seat-back rail broken ; seven inside end- 
boards broken ; beading broken off all round ; 
one doorlight broken ; four axle-boxes broken ; 
two triangular-bars broken ; two horse hooks 
broken ; two step-irons broken ; one truss-rod 
broken ; one wheel -rim bolt broken ; one brake 
lever guard broken ; four axle-guards bent ; one 
drawbar bent ; four side-chains bent ; two buffer- 
roiis bent ; two door-handles bent ; one liand-rail 
bent ; roof canvas torn ; one bearing-spring 
buckle broken, and bearing-spring fallen off ; 
tyres of the wheels cut and bruised. 

Sir R. Waldie Griffith's Horse -Box.— Nine roof- 
boards broken ; six roof-stays broken ; 15 end- 
boiirds broken ; three door-boards broken ; four 



door-stiles broken ; one side door smashed up ; 
one quarter-light broken ; one side-door post 
broken ; one stepboard broken ; one headstock 
split ; roof displaced ; roof beading torn off all 
round ; one door-handle broken ; two side-chains 
broken ; two step-irons broken ; one bearing 
spring broken ; two axle-boxes broken ; one door- 
handle bent ; four axle-guards bent ; two trian- 
gular-bars bent ; one drawbar bent ; one hand-rail 
bent ; two buft'er-rods bent ; one hosepipe torn ; 
tyres of wheels cut and bruised. 

R. Lebaudy's Horse-Box. — Two corner pillars 
broken ; three end-boards broken ; one stepboard 
broken ; one window-sill broken ; two quarter- 
lights broken ; one door-light broken ; one door- 
panel broken ; beading torn off all round ; three 
axle-boxes broken ; one brake-pipe broken ; one 
step-iron broken ; one truss-rod broken ; four 
axle-guards bent ; two drawbar shackles bent ; 
one triangular-bar bent ; two bearing-springs 
damaged ; two bearing-springs with all the plates 
broken ; tyres of the wheels cut and bruised. 

Midland Passenger Van, No. Sf). — One side- 
rail broken ; one door-stile broken ; two door- 
panels broken ; one body-panel broken : one 
projection damaged ; comer beading torn off ; 
two stepboards broken ; one stepboard missing ; 
two step-irons broken ; one axle-box broken ; 
one project ion -light broken ; one hosepipe torn : 
one lamp-iron forced into end panel ; two hand- 
rails bent ; four axle-guards bent ; two buffer- 
rods bent ; two drawbars bent ; tyres of wheels 
cut and b»*uised. 

Midland Fish Truck, No. 355. — One solebar 
slightly grazed ; two step-irons broken ; two 
axle-boxes broken ; one coupling-shackle bent ; 
four axle-guards bent ; one bearing-spring sus- 
pending iron displaced ; tyres of wheels cut and 
bruised. 



Damage to Permanent Way. 

Broken.-sJ:58 851b., 391b. chairs ; 39 I. S. & C. 
chairs ; 19 crossing chaii'S ; 7 point chairs ; 8 
E. L. fishplates ; « E. L. fishbolts ; 231 10 by 5 
sleepers ; 30 crossing keys ; 300 851b. inside 
keys : 8(X) trenails ; 2(X) spikes. 

Damaged. — 1 851b. 1 in 10 crossing 24ft. rail ; 
12 lengths 24ft. 851b. rails badly bent. 



Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the Company on the 7th February 1898. 
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NORTH BRITISH KAILWAY. 

Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
8, Richmond Terrace, Whiteliall, London, S.W., 
Sir, January 1st, 1898. 

I HAVE tlie honour to report, for the information of the Board of Trade, in 
compliance with the Order of the 25th November, the result of my enc^uiry into the 
collision that occurred at 11.28 i).m. on the 20th idem at Falkirk station on the North 

British Railwav. 

«' 

In this case, while a train of empty wajfons was standing on the down main line at 
this place, it was run into in rear by a do\sTi goods train from Berwick to Glasgow. 

The former train was a " special," which cmly runs when required, and consisted of 
engine, tender, 44 empty wagons, and two brake vans. The latter, which was the daily 
goods train from Berwick to Glasgow, comprised engine, tender, 34 wagons, and a van. 
It is due to leave Berwick at 2.35 p.m., and to reach Glasgow at 12.20 a.m., but on the 
above date it was about half-an-hour beliind time. 

The collision was a very bad one. Guard Thomas Jeffrey, of the special empty 
train, Avho was in his van, was killed on the spot ; the van and five wagons were smashed 
to bits, anrl 11 other wagons were much damaged. 

The engine of the second train had its buffer-beam, frame-i)lates, smoke-lx)x door bent, 
and brake gear broken, besides other injuries. 

The debris of the wagons was piled high up and fouled both lines, and the engine of 
the second train forced its w^ay through the wreckage, and came to rest with all its 
wheels off the rails and its fore end jammed up against the abutment of the over-bridge 
which spans the lines at the east end of the station. The engine, tender, and 28 wagons 
of the foremost train were driven forward 40 yards by the collision, and the second train 
was disconnected in several places. The drivers of both trains esca]ied unhurt, but the 
fireman of the second train was thrown off the foot-plate on to the ballast and was 
slightly bruised. 

Sixty yards of permanent way were entirely desti'oyed, and one of the abutments of 
the over-bridge was damaged by the engine striking it. 

Description. 

Falkirk is an ordinary double-sided station with two platforms and two lines passing 
through it. At the west end of the station there are siding connections on each line, with 
a cross-over road between the two lines, but at the east end, where the collision occurred, 
there are no sidings and no connections of any sort. 

The down ])latform is 165 yards long, and the up platform is somewhat shorter. At 
the eastern extremity of the station there is an over-bridge across the lines, and 200 
yards from this bridge in an easterly direction there is a tunnel. 

The signal box is situated at west end of the ])lace on the up or north side of the lines, 
being about 80 yurds from the western end of the up platform, and about 38 yards from 
the end of the down platform. The place is signalled and interlocked, the down signals, 
which are the onlj' ones it is necessary to refer to in this report, being as follows : — 
Down distant, 1,455 yards from the signal cabin ; tlie down home, 310 yards from it in 
rear of the signal cabin ; the down starting, op]K>site the cabin ; and the down advanced 
starting, 403 yards in advance of the cabin. The interlocking is such that the distil nt 
signal cannot be lowered until the home and starting signal have been lowered, but the 
advanced starting signal is altogether free of the distant. There is a water colunm at 
the western end of the down platform, and the driver of the train of empties had brought 
his engine to rest alongside this for the purpose of taking water, the rear end of his 
train being then 20 yards inside the home signal. The next block post and signal box 
towards the east is Redding, its distance from Falkirk being 1 mile 73 chains, and 
absolute block working is in force between the two places. 

The line through the station is on an easy curve of a mile radius, the curvature being- 
to the left as viewed from the east. 

Approaching Falkirk from Redding the line rises at an inclination of 1 in 882 up ta 
the tunnel, while it is practically level through the tunnel and Falkirk station. 
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Evidence. 



John Shau\ driver, states : T have been in the 
North British Company's service 15 years, and I 
have been driver 6 years. On the 20th November I 
came on duty at 3.30 p.m , at Cowlairs, to work 
till about 12 midnight. This was the time that 
I expected to finish, judging from the time I left 
Grangemouth. J left Cowlairs with an engine and 
two vans, and went to Grangemouth, and I picked 
up a special train at the latter place. My engine 
was No. 500, six-wheels-coupled goods engine, 
fitted with the steam brake. My train consisted 
of 44 empty w^agons and two vans, viz. : one at 
each end of the train. There was one brakesman 
with the train, and he was in the rear van. I left 
Grangemouth about 8.30 p.m., and reached 
Falkirk at 11.25 p.m. The home and distant 
signals at Falkirk were against me when I first 
saw them, and I was preparing to stop at the 
home signal, and had nearly done so, when it was 
lowered for me, so as to allow me to draw down 
to the starting signals. I came to a stand at the 
wat«r column, taking water, and had been there 
about three minutes, when my engine was 
suddenly driven forward, a^ though something 
had run into the rear of my train. My engine 
and 28 wagons were driven forward about 
40 yards. I at once called to the signalman to 
block both roads, and then went back to the rear 
of my train. I found a number of wagons 
smashed and piled upon both roads under the 
over-bridge. Among these wagons was the rear 
van, which was completely smashed. The body 
of guard Thomas Jeffrej' was found lying outside 
the rails under the bridge. He was dead and was 
much injured. I ascertained that the 2.35 p.m. 
goods train from Berwick had run into my train. 
The engine of this train was against the abut- 
ment of the bridge. I had no conversation with 
the signalman at Falkirk, either before or after 
the accident. I cannot say whether the home 
signal was replaced at danger behind my train, as 
it cannot be seen from the water column. The 
down platform starting signal was lowered when 
1 first saw it, and 1 intended iis soon as 1 had 
taken water, to draw down to the advanced 
starting signal. I cannot say whether this was 
lowered or not, as it cannot be seen from the 
water column. The signalman at Redding signal 
box gave me the "Section clear but station 
blocked " warning as I passed tliat place. 

John Wf!hhy driver, states : I have been in the 
< 'ompany's service seven yeare, and 1 have been 
*1 river all the time. On the 20th November 1 
<ame on duty at 1.45 p.m. to work till 1.5 a.m. on 
the 21st. I was tlriver of the 2.35 p.m. goods 
train from Berwick to College station, Glasgow. 
My engine was No. 655, six- wheels-coupled goods 
engine, fitted with the steam brake. My train 
consisted of 35 vehicles including the van. I left 
Polmont at 11.17 p.m. There are no booked 
stopping places for this train between Edinboro' 
and Glasgow. But I was stopped at Polmont by 
signals, and I took water there. When I reached 
Redding, the distant signal was at danger when I 
passed it, but all the others w^ere at "clear." 
I received no hand signal from the signalman at 
Redding, and on reaching the distant signal for Fal- 
kirk that ^vas ** clear." When I got through the 
tunnel I saw the home signal of Falkirk, and 
that was clear also. The starting signal cannot 
be seen from the mouth of the tunnel. I saw no 
lights of any train in front of me. The first 
intimation of anything being in the way was the 
crash of the collision. As soon as I passed 
Redding and found the signals clear, I allowed 



my train to gain speed, and I was running about 
30 miles an hour at the time of the collision. 
I was about 30 minutes late. The collision threw 
me down on the foot-plat€, and my fireman fell 
off into the gutter on the left-hand side of the 
line. I shut off steam as I fell, and applied the 
steam brake. My engine came to rest against 
the east side of the abutment, on the down side 
of the over-bridge. I got off the engine and 
trieil to get to the platform, but the bridge was 
blocked by the wagons on both roads. I went 
back to the engine and told the fireman to draw 
the fire. I was not hurt, but somewhat shaken. 
My engine was a good deal damaged at the fore 
end. The tender was disconnected from the 
engine, and the train was separated in several 
places. Very little damage done to the wagons of 
my train. All six wheels of mj' engine were 
off the road. The tender wheels did not leave 
the rails, and I do not know whether any of the 
w^agon wheels left the rails. It was dark that 
night. I saw the home signal clearly just 
before leaving the tunnel, and it was " off." 
I may have spoken to some persons after the 
accident and told them the distant signal was 
" clear." 

Robrrt Sidey^ fireman : I have been in the 
(•ompany's service altogether about six years, 
and about four years fireman. On 20th Novem- 
ber, my hours of duty were the same as my 
driver's. 1 agree with my driver's statement, but 
I ilid not see the home signal at Falkirk, as I was 
busy firing, and I cannot say whether it was 
"clear" or not. I am sure that the distant 
signal was clear when we passed it. I fell off the 
engine just before it came to rest. I was just 
starting firing when the collision occurred. The 
driver, when he saw the distimt signal for 
Falkirk clear, said to me '* That's right away, 
mate." I cannot say for certain, but we may 
have been three or four minutes running from 
the distant signal to the home signal. 

Janirs Main^ goods guard, states : I have been 
in the Company's service 15 years, and I have 
been goods guard all the time. On the 20th 
November I was goods guard in charge of the 
2.35 p.m. goods train from Berwick to Glasgow. 
It is a daily train. My train had 34 wagons and 
a van. We are not booked to stop anywhere with 
that train between Edinboro' and (ilasgow, but 
we were stopped by signal at Polmont. We left 
Polmont at 11.17, and on reaching the distant 
signal for Redding it was at danger, but the home 
and starting signal and advance starting signal 
were all "clear." I saw the distant signal for 
Falkirk and that was " clear." I did not see the 
home signal for Falkirk till after the accident, as 
the tail of my train was still in the tunnel when 
the collision occurred. When 1 first saw the home 
signal, about 10 minutes after the collision, it was 
standing at " clear." The first I knew of anything 
wrong was the sudden stoppage of my train. The 
shock put out my van lights and the first thing I 
did was to re-light them. I then went forward to 
see what hatl happened. I came on duty at 2 p.m. 
to work till about 12.20 a.m., which is the booked 
time for the train to reach Glasgow. We were 
about half an hour late at Falkirk on the day in 
(juestion. 

Peter Buchanan^ signalman : 1 have been 
in the Company's service for four years and I 
have been signalman for two and a half years. I 
have been at Falkirk for about 12 months. It is 
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a 10-hour signal box. On the 20th November 
I came on duty at ().15 p.m. to work till 7 o'clock 
•n Sunday morning. I came on duty earlier than 
necessary to oblige a fellow signalman. I was not 
due to come on duty till 10 p.m. This arrange- 
ment between myself and the other man was 
made without the Company's knowledge. At 
11.13 I accepted the special goods train from 
Redding under the "Caution," as the pilot engine 
at Falkirk was crossing from the up side to the 
down at the time. I kept all the signals against 
this train till the pilot got across to the down side. 
I then pulled them all ofF. I was waiting for the 
train to arrive when I saw it coming up through 
the station. After this I called up Redding on the 
speaking telegraph and asked him what train it 
was, and he replied, " It is the Berwick." I turned 
round to put up the distant signal when the crash 
of the collision occurred. I received no block 
signals at all from Redding about the Berwick 
train. There are no entries concerning it in my 
train register book. It is not the custom for 
special goods trains to be notified beforehand to 
intermediate boxes such as Falkirk. I think the 
interval, from the time I lowered the signals for 
the special till it arrived at the water column, was 
about two or three minutes. It is contrary to the 
rules for the signalman at the box in rear to offer 
a second train to the box in advance until the 
latter has cleared back the preceding train. It is 
not possible to offer a second train on the dial 
instrument while the instrument in the box in 
advance is pegged to "Train on line," but the 
bell instrument can be used. My instrument was 
pegged over to "Train on line " at the time of the 
collision. I do not clear back for a train until 
after the tail light has passed my cabin. I did 
not clear back for the special, nor did I accept the 
Berwick train. The usual time for a goods train 
at caution, to run from Redding to Falkirk, is 
about 14 or 15 minutes. If the distant signal is 
clear the time may be reduced to 10 minutes. I 
should have put tne distant signal to danger as 
soon as I saw the special train in the station. The 
collision occurred at 11.28. I had pulled my 
signals off at about 11.25. I did not exchange any 
block signals with the Redding signalman from 
the time the special was accepted under the 



caution until the collision. A train running from 
Redding to Falkirk, under the " Section clear but 
station blocked " signal, might do the distance in 
eight minutes if the distant signal were off, and 
the train not too heavy. But I do not think 
13 minutes would be an unusual time if the 
distant signal were at danger. 



Alexatider Johnson, signalman : I have been 
in the Company's service over five years, and I 
have been signalman nearly three years, and I 
have been stationed at Redding since last May. 
It is a 10-hour signal box. On 20th November 
I came on duty at 9.30 p.m. The special train 
reached Redding at 11.4. At 11.14 p.m. I offered 
to Falkirk the special empty goods train and it 
was accepted same time under the caution. It 
left me at 11.17. It was cleared back by Falkirk 
at 11.21. I then offered to Falkirk the Berwick 
goods at 11.21 and received line clear for it at 
the same time. The Berwick goods passed me 
at 11.23. After it passed me the Falkirk signal- 
man asked me on the speaking instrument what 
train it was. I replied the "Berwick goods." 
The next signal I received from Falkirk was the 
obstruction danger signal at 11.34. 1 had no 
difficulty in distinguishing between the two trains 
as the head lights ar3 different on them. The tail 
lights of the special train were burning all right 
as the train passed me. Signalman Buchanan 
cleared back the special to me on the block instru- 
ment before I offered him the Berwick. I had 
made no indication to him by the bell or otherwise 
that the Berwick train was on until Buchanan had 
cleared back for the special. The dial was fixed 
at " Train on line " when Buchanan accepted the 
special under the caution, and it remained so till 
he cleared back for the special. It may be that 
Buchanan referred to the special train when he 
spoke to me on the telegraph, although I under- 
stood him to refer to the Berwick goods, which 
was the last train which had passed me. It is 
quite a usual thing for a train which has stopped 
at Redding, and gone forward under the caution, 
to be cleared back from Falkirk within seven 
minutes. My distant signal was at danger wlieu 
the Berwick train passed it. 



Cimclusion. 



This serious collision was due to a breach of the rules re":arLlin<Tf ab-^oUite blot^k 
working and the use of the senia])hore signals. 

Signalman Buchanan, who was on duty at Falkirk, states that at 11.13 p.m. he 
received the " Is line clear " block signal from Redding for the special train of empties. 
As he had an engine to shunt he repUed by giving the " Section clear but station 
blocked " signal, whereupon signalman Johnson at Redding allowed the special to le:ive 
that place at 11.14 p.m., after having duly w^arned the driver according to rule. 

Buchanan at first kept his signals against the train, but when the shunt uig was 
completed, and when he had received " Line clear," for the train from the box in 
advance, he lowered his starting, home, and distant signals, and shortly after doing so he 
saw the train entering the station. Buchanan saj^s that he then called up Redding on 
the telegraph instrument and enquired what train it was. The reply he received was 
" It is Berwick goods," i.e.^ the down goods train from Berwick to Glasgow, which was 
clearly wTong. He turned round to put his signals to danger behind the train, when 
he heard the crash of the collision. 

He asserts that he gave no " Train out of section " signal to Redding for the special, 
and that he received no block signals whatever from Redding concerning the Berwick 
goods train. 
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Buchanan's Train Register book, which is neatly kept and free from erasures, has the 
following entries for the special train : — 

'' Section clear but station blocked " signal given to the 

box in rear ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 11.13 p.m. 

"Is line clear " offered to and "Line clear " received from 

the box in advance ... ... .•• ... ••• 11.22 p.m. 

Last signal recalled ... ... .•• ... .•• 11.33 p.m. 

" Obstruction danger " signal sent to the box in rear ... 11.34 p.m. 

and there are no entries whatever in it concerning the Berwick goods train. 

Signalman Johnson at Redding says that he offered the " special" to Falkirk at 11.14, 
and that it was accepted under the caution arrangement at the same time ; that he then 
lowered his signals for it ; that it passed his box at 11.17 ; that he put his signals to 
danger behind it ; and that he received " Train out of section " for it from Falkirk at 
11.21. He at once, i.e., at 11.21, offered Falkirk the Berwick goods, which was accepted 
at the same time. The signals were then lowered for this train, which passed his box at 
1 1.23, the " Train entering section " signal being given to Falkirk in the usual manner. 
Johnson further states tliat after this he was asked by Buchanan on the telegraph 
instrument, what train it was and he replied, " The Berwick goods." 

This man's Train Register book contains the following entries regarding these two 
trains : — 

' " Section clear but station blocked " 

received from Falkirk ... 11.14 p.m. 

Special train ... ^ " Train passing Redding" ... 11.17 p.m. 

" Train out of section " received 

from Falkirk ... 11.21 p.m. 

( " Is line clear" offered to and " Line 

T» .1 J J. ' ) clesir" received from Falkirk 11.21p.m. 

Berwick goods tram < u o^ • ^ • x- >» • ^ 

^ 1 " Irain entermg section given to 

I Falkirk 11.23 p.m. 

" Obstruction danger " signal received from Falkirk ... 11.34 p.m. 

■ 

These entries are all clearly made, but Johnson's book is not altogether free from 
erasures. 

It will be seen from the above that there is a direct contradiction between the two men, 
each man's statement being supported by his train book. They cannot both be right, and 
one or the other must be telling a deliberate falsehood. There was clearly an infraction 
of the rules for block working. Either Buchanan gave " Line clejir " for the second train 
when he had no right to do so, or Johnson allowed the train to go forward when the 
ejection ahead was blocked. 

It is not possible for me to express a definite opinion as to which version is correct, but 
Buchanan, according to his own admission, must have been doing liis work in a careless 
fcshion. He says he lowered his signals for the special at 11.25, out from driver Shaw's 
evidence, this was the time his train reached the water column, and if this is correct, 
Buchanan must have lowered his signals a minute or two earlier. Moreover, although 
there is no entry in his book to show when this train arrived, there is an entry showing 
that he offered this train to and Jiad it accepted from the box in advance at 11.22, and it 
is therefore probable tliat he lowered the signals for it at this time. The driver's evidence 
proves that the special train was close to the home signal when this signal was lowered, 
and it therefore seems that this train arrived at the home signal at 11.22. The train was 
drawn down to the water column, and remained standing there till 11.28 (the time of the 
collision), but Buchanan foiled to put the distant and home signals to danger behind it, 
and consequently the driver of the Berwick train, which lefk Redding at 11.23, found 
these signals off and had no warning whatever that the line was not clear. 

The distance between Redding and Falkirk is 1 mile 73 chains, and the special which 
left the former place at 11.1 7 may easily have reached Falkirk at about 11.21 or 11.22, 
and as Buchanan would be justified by the rules in gi^^ng " Train out of section " for it, 
the entry to this effect in the Redding train book is probably correct. Buchanan had no 
right to give " Line clear " for the second train until the first train was a quarter of a 
mile ahead of the home signal, but the evidence of Johnson and the entry in the Redding 
train book go to prove that he did so. He would, however, have been justified in 
accepting the goods train under the " Caution " arrangement, after putting his signals to 
danger behind the first train. 

16193 s 
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I have made a careful examination of the train books, and the foUomng Bugg^ests itself 
to me as a possible explanation of the occurrence : — When Buchanan had lowered hie 
signals for the special, it having already been accepted by the box in advance, he 
expected that the train would proceed on its journey. As so(m, therefore, as he saw the 
train approaching, he gave " Train out of section " to Redding, and gave " Line clear '* 
for the Bermck goods. He had no reason to think that the driver of the first train 
would stop for water, and prol)ably at first was unaware that he had done so. He did 
not put his home and distant signals to danger behind the first train because he thought 
it was well on its way to the next box, and he would only have to lower the signals 
again for the second train. Subsecjuently, to his surprise, he saw the first train at the 
water column, and not bein^ sure which of the two trains it was, he at once made some 
enquiry by means of the telegraph from Redding. He probably then realised the state of 
affairs, and turned to put the signals to danger, but before he had time to do so, the 
colUsion occuiTcd . 

Whether or not this is a ISiirly correct description of what happened, it is certain that 
Buchanan's omission to put the signals to danger behind the first train as soon as it 
arrived, was a serious offence, and one that more than anything else caused the disaster. 

Even if the second train was allowed by Johnson to leave Jiedding without the proper 
permission from Buchanan for it to do so, the latter's signals, if they had been placecl at 
danger, w^ould have protected the first train, and the collision would, in all prolmbility, 
have been averted. The second train left Redding at 11.23, and it reached Redding 
at 11.2cS, thus taking five minutes to cover the distance of 1 mile 73 chains. The distant 
signal at Falkirk is 1,145 yards fi-om the home signal, and if Buchanan had placed it at 
danger, even as late as 11.25, which is what he gives as the time of the arrival of the 
special, the driver of the seccjnd train would have found it at danger, and have been 
prepared to stop at the home signal, which he would also have found at danger. As it 
was, both these signals were off*, and the driver was totally unprepared for any obstruction 
when his engine crashed into the train in fi'ont. 

For these reasons signalman Buchanan must, in my judgment, be held to be largely, 
if not solely, responsible for this fatal collision. Buchanan's proper turn of duty extended 
firom 10 p.m. till 7 a.m., but he had, on the night in question, come on duty at 6.15 p.m. 
to oblige a fellow signalnum. He had. therefore, been on duty 5 horn's 13 mmutes, when 
the accident occurred. It may be remarked, that this exchange of duty between .two 
signalmen was not notified to the Company, and the men should not have made the change 
without proper authority. 

As to signalman Johnson, I am unable for reasons already given to say for certiiiu 
whether he committed a breach of the rules for block working or not, but I am inclined 
to think not. 

No blame seems to attach itself to driver Webb of tlie goods train. Finding the 
signals off as he approached Falkirk, and having no reason for stopping at that place, he 
naturally kept steam on, and approached the station at a fair rate of speed. As already 
stated, there is a tumiel between Redding and Falkirk, the mouth of which is only 
200 yards fi'om Falkirk station, and less than half this distance fi^om the do^m home 
signal. When Webb emerged from the tumiel, he saw the home signal which was 
standing oft', but he could not see the tail lights of the train m fi'ont, owing to the curve 
of the Tine, and, consequently, the first intimation he had of the obstruction was the 
crash of the collision. 

Nor can driver Shaw, of the special, Ije blamed for stopping to take water if he required 
it. He had the right to assume that his train would be properly protected by the 
** block," and by the fixed signals. 

Collisions of this nature raise an uncomfortable suspicion that the rules for absolute 
block working, and for the use of the fixed signals, are not strictly followed by some 
signalmen during the night. One safeguard against irregularities or mistakes of this 
nature, lies in the adoption of tlie apparatus commonly known as " The lock and block," 
combined with electric treadles, whereby the semaphore signals and block instruments 
are electrically interlocked in such a Avay, that no out-door signal can be lowered until 
the necessary block signals have been exchanged between the boxes concerned, or so long 
as any train remains in the section to which the signals refer. Some Companies have 
already adopted this arrangement, and its use is gradually extending. If it had been 
in existence at Falkirk, the error in block workmg which resulted in this fatal collision, 
could hardly have occurred. 

I have, &c., 
The Assistant Secretary, H. A. Yorkb, 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. Lieut- CoL^ R%E. 
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APPENDIX. 



Particulars op Damage to Rolling-stock. 



wagon No. 



wagon No. 

wagon No. 

wagon No. 

wagon No. 



42496.— Totally 
42640.— Totally 
42742.— Totally 
44871._Totally 
51860.— Totally 
van No. 303.— 



North British 
-destroyed. 

North British 
destroyed. 

North British 
destroyed. 

North British 
destroyed. 

North British 
destroj-ed. 

North British goods brake 
Totally destroyed. 

North British wagon No. 47730.— End door 
cross-rails, cleading, draw-bar hook, end pillar, 
and three end battens broken, and locker-bar and 
one coupling-link bent. 

North British wagon No. 37498.— Two trams, 
headstock, two diagonals, two longitudinals, door 
Hole-rail, two buffer-clamps, two side cope-rails, 
two buffer-hoops, one axle-box, one top angle-iron, 
one bearing-spring shoe, an^ end door-rails and 
cleading broken, and one locker-bar, two guard- 
plates, door hinges, side and end top cope-irons, 
and strap plates bent. 

North British wagon No. 45974. — Four end 
battens, two end pillars, one side cope-rail, one 
side sole-rail, side door cleading, and two draw- 
bars broken ; and four guard-plates, two hoops, 
"brake-lever, and side door hinges bent. 



North British wagon No. 22630. — One side and 
two end battens, and one end pillar broken, and 
one side knee bent. 

North British wagon No. 17958. — One axle-box 
broken. 

North British wagon No. 25361. — One side and 
thi'ee end battens broken,^and side coping bent. 

North British wagon No. 27407. — Side cope-rail 
damaged. 

North British covered van No. 51628. — Four 
boards of end lining broken. 

North British cattle-wagon No. 18957. — One 
buffer-block, headstock, and end pillar damaged, 
and one comer knee bent. 

North British cattle-wagon No. 25458. — One 
buffer-block and one axle-box broken. 

Glasgow and South-Western Railway wagon 
No. 862. — Brake-gear broken off. 

North British engine No. 655. — ^Angle-irons, 
platform plates, three small steps, three brake- 
hanger studs, two brake hangers, and two cylinder 
relief -cocks broken, and front buffer-beam, frame 
plates, two footsteps, plates, smoke-box door, and 
relief -cock rods bent. 

North British tender No. 655. — Butfing-block 
and' footstep broken. 



Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the Company on the 15th {January, 1898. 



NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY. 

Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London, S. W. 
Sir, Januanr 18, 1898. 

I HAVE the honour to report for the information of the Board of Trade, in com- 
pliance with the order of the 20th December, the result of my enquiry into the collision 
that occurred on the 11th idem at Whitburn station on the North British Railway. 

In this case the 7.25 a.m. train fix)m Momingside to Bathgate was stopped on the 
felling gradient outside Whitburn station, and the engine after being uncoupled went 
into a siding to pick up a horse-box. While the shimting operations were in pro- 
gress, the tniin, owing to the brakes not being sufficiently applied, moved down the 
incline and came into collision with the engine as the latter was moving out of 
the siding. 

One passenger complained of being shaken, and the guard in charge of the train was 
slightly injured. 

The train consisted of engine, tender and five carriages, and it was fitted throughout 
with the Westinghouse automatic brake. 

The effect of the colUsion was to break the two buffer castings on the front vehicle 
and several windows of the train. 

None of the wheels left the rails and no damage was done to tlie permanent way. 

Description. 

The line from Momingside to Bathgate is single, and is worked ujK)n the electric 
tablet system. Whitburn is not a tablet station, and is therefore not used as a passing 
place for trains. It possesses one platform and some sidings. 
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The siding, in which the horse-box which had to be attached to the train in question 
was standing, is entered through points at the south end of the station ; these points 
being fiicing to trains travelling from Momingside in the direction of Bathgate. 

The station is provided with home and distant signals in each direction. As no 
trains cross each other here, the normal position of the signals is •' off," and they are only 
placed at danger when any shunting has to be done. The points and signals are operated 
from a ground frame situated on the platform. 

Approaching Whitburn from the south, the line falls at an inclination of 1 in 71. 

The following rules of the Company regarding the conditions under which the 
engine may be detached from a train, when the latter is standing on an incline, are of 
importance, ^az.: — 

Detaching of Trains upon Inclines.— 1. It will he the duty of every Engme-Dnter, 
Fireman^ Ouard, Porter^ or other Servant of the Company ivho may require to uncouple tJie Engi^ie 
from tlie Train^ or to separate the Train itself for shunting or other purposes when standing upon 
an Incline^ to first ask and obtain the permission of the Head Ouard, 

2. The Head Guard will be responsible^ before giving such pe^^mtssion, for seeing tJuit in 
addition to tlie ap2)lication of the Brakes any other precautions necessary are tahen to prevent the 
separated portion of tJie Train from moving. 

223a. — Wlien horse-boxes, carriage-tf^cks, or otlier vehicles have beeii detached from a Passenger 
Train, the Guard must, unless some of the Station staff' are present to take cJiarge of them, see 
they are irroperly secured so as to 2>f"^vent their movi^ig. If the Engine be detached for t?w purjjose 
of putting off or taking on vehicles^ or for any othe^^ purpose, the Guards must keep their Hand-brakes 
on to prevent the Train moving durHng t?ie time the Engine is away from it. 



Evidence. 



Memies Bayne TJwmson, station-master : I have 
been in the Company's service between 18 and 19 
years, and I have been station-master at Whitburn 
about four years. On December 11th 1 was on 
duty at Whitburn when the 7.25 a.m. train ex 
Morningside arrived. It was due at 7.52 -and 
arrived at about right time. There was a horse- 
box, with one horse in it, in the loading bank 
siding which the train had to lift. I was in my 
office and heard a crash, and 1 at once ran out to 
see what had happened. I ascertained that the 
engine had been detached from the train at the 
home-signal for the purpose of picking up the 
horse-box, and that the train, instead of remaining 
stationary, had followed the engine into the siding 
and collided with it. I saw six windows broken 
in the train, and the sockets of the two leading 
buffers of the front van cracked. About 10 to 15 
passengers were in the train. No complaints 
were made to me personally, but one woman 
complained to the porter . as she left the station. 
The engine backed the train out of the siding to 
the place from which it had moved, and the 
operation of attaching the horse-box was com- 
pleted, and the train went forward in the ordinary 
course, leaving Whitburn at 8.13 a.m. I asked 
the guard if he had tampered with the brake, and 
he said " No, I have not touched it." He added 
that he did not know there was a horse-box to 
pick up. The line is worked on the electric 
tablet system, and Whitburn is not a tablet station. 
Trains are not stopped at the home-signal unless 
there is something to lift out of the sidings. It 
was daylight at the time, and the guard, if he 
had looked out, could have seen what was going 
on. The horse-box had been left the previous 
night, and the driver of the train on the morning 
in question had been acting as fireman of the 
train that left the box. The guard of the train 
in the morning was not the same guard who was 
with the train that left the horse-box. The driver 
in question knew what had to be done. 

John Macgee, porter : I have been in the Com- 
pany's service about eight years, and I have been 
about 11 months at Whitburn as porter. On 
December 11th I came on duty at C a.m. to work 
till G p.m. I was in the signal box when the 7.25 



train ex Morningside arrived. It arrived at 7.52. 
It had to pick up a horse-box from the loading 
bank siding. I stopped the train at the up home- 
signal. The engine was uncoupled, and I set the 
points for the siding, and then went into the yard. 
I was giving the driver a hand-signal for him to 
push the horse-box along the siding, so as to clear 
the crossing of No. 2 siding. I did not notice the 
train coming after the engine until I heard the 
noise of the collision. Five or six windows were 
broken, and three or four doors were forced open 
and damaged. A woman complained to me of a 
black eye. I had no conversation with the guard 
of the train. We do not often have anything for 
a train to pick up out of the siding. It may 
happen once in three weeks or a month. The 
home-signal is, as a general rule, kept off, and Ir 
only put to danger when there is some shunting 
to be done. The box had been left the night 
before, and I told the fireman, who was the 
driver of the next morning train, that it would go 
forward by the 7.25 a.m. train. There was an 
interval of about three or four minutes after the 
train came to a stand and the collision. 

John Heaps, driver, states : I have been in the 
Company's service 15 years, and I have been 
passed as driver 12 months last October. On the 
11th December I came on duty at 6.25 a.m. at 
Momingside to work till 6.25 p.m. My engine 
was No. 247a, a four-wheels-coupled passenger 
engine, with a four-wheeled tender. I was work- 
ing the 7.25 train ex Momingside. The train 
consisted of five carriages, including a van. I 
was running engine first. On reaching Whitburn 
station I found the distant and home signals at 
danger. I stopped at the home signal. I saw the 
porter on the platform shift the points for the 
loading bank siding. I told the fireman to un- 
couple the engine and I then moved away from 
the train a short distance and called to the fireman 
to come. I then went with my engine into the 
loading bank, and the porter gave me a hand 
signal to push the horse-box back clear of the 
crossing. I did this, and was coming back out the 
siding, when the train collided with the tender of 
my engine. I had no idea the train was following 
us into the siding. No damage was done to my 
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engine. Neither I nor my fireman was hurt. I 
had no conversation with the guard. I heard the 
fireman let the air out of the pipe when he un- 
<;oupled the engine. The engine was fitted with 
the Westinghouse brake. The brake pipe was 
properly connected between the engine and train 
before starting. The brake was tested by me 
before starting. The guard did not test the brake. 
I was fireman of the train the night before which 
left" the horse-box at Whitburn, but I did not 
know it was to be lifted by the 7.25 a.m. train the 
following morning. I know the instruction in 
the Appendix which lays down that a driver 
should obtain the permission of the guard before 
proceeding to separate the train for shunting pur- 
poses when standing on an incline. I did not ask 
the guard's permission on this occasion. I think 
about three minutes elapsed from the time the 
engine was uncoupled to the time of the collision. 
T saw the train when it was about 7 feet away from 
my engine. I at once put the engine in forward 
^ear and gave her steam, and the engine had just 
begun to move forward when the train struck. It 
was daylight at the time and there was no fog. 



David Pollock^ fireman, states : I have been in 
the Company's service four and a half years, and 
I have been fireman two years and four months. 
On the 10th December I came on duty at 9.45 p.m. 
to work till 9.45 a.m. During the night I work 
in the shed at Morningside as cleaner, and I work 
one trip on Saturday mornings as fireman of the 
7.25 a.m. passenger train to Bathgate. When we 
reached Whitburn on the 11th December, we 
found the home and distant signals at danger, and 
we therefore knew there was something to be 
picked up. We came to a stop at the home signal. 
I got orders then from my driver to couple ofl^. 
I did BO, and after separating the engine from the 
train I opened the tap on the air-pipe of the train 
to let the air out and put the brake on. I opened 
it twice ; I heard the air escape each time, and I 
believe I put on the brake. I do not know whether 
the guard tested the brake before the train started. 
As soon as I had uncoupled the engine, the driver 
moved his engine forward a yard or two and called 
out to me to join him. We went into the yard 
and the porter signalled to us to push the horse- 
box up the siding clear of the crossing. We did 
this, and were coming back, when the train ran 
into US. I did not see the train till it struck us. 1 



asked the guard why he had not applied his hand- 
brake. He said he did not know there was a 
horse-box to lift, and he did not know the engine 
had been uncoupled. 'The time between coupling 
off the engine and the collision would be about 
three minutes. It was quite daylight at the time. 
When I coupled off and the engine went forward 
a short distance, the train remained at a complete 
standstill. After seeing this to be the case I 
rejoined the engine. 

James Douglas states : I liave been in the 
Company's service for five years, and I have been 
acting as goods guard for two years. I act as 
passenger guard occasionally* on Saturday morn- 
ings. On 11th December I came on duty at 
().55 a.m. to work as guard in charge of the 
7.25 a.m. train from Morningside to Bathgat^^ 
The train consisted of five carriages, including 
two brake composites, one at each end of the 
train. It was fitted with the Westinghouse brake. 
I tested the brake as soon as the engine was 
coupled on, about a quarter of an hour before the 
train started. We had to stop at three places 
bfitween Morningside and Whitburn, and the 
brake was working all right. No one told me 
that there was anything to lift at Whitburn. On 
approaching Whitburn the distant and home- 
signals were at dangei*, and the train came to a 
stand at the home signal. I thought the porter 
had forgotten to draw the signal. It did not 
strike me that there was anything to pick up. I 
do not think we had been stopped more than a 
minute before the train began to move. The 
driver used the air brake to stop the train, but I 
never noticed whether he released it again or not. 
I did not know the engine had been detached 
from the train. When the train began to move 
I thought we were going into the platform. The 
first I knew of anythini? being wrong was when 
I was knocked down in the van by the collision. 
I hurt my thumb and was off duty for two or 
three days. I had worked the same train once 
before previous to the accident, but there was 
nothing to pick up then. But I have dropped 
and picked up wagons at Whitburn when worldng 
goods trains. When the carriages began to move 
I was making up my book, and I thought the 
train was going down to the platform. It was a 
grey morning, but I could have seen the engine 
go into the siding if I had looked out of the 
window. 



Conclusion. 

This slight collision was due to carelessness on the part of those in charge of the train, 
and more particularly of guard James Dousflas. 

The train was stopped on the gradient of 1 in 71 at the up home-signal, which is 
situated about 150 yards from the south end of the platform, and the driver having 
ascertained that there was a vehicle for him to take out of the siding, told his fireman to 
uncouple the engine. Fireman Pollock did so, at the same ti^nie permitting some of the 
air to escape from the train pipe for the purpose of applying the continuous brake on 
the carriages. This man declares that he turned the tap of the air pipe twice, and that 
• each time he heard the air escape from the pipe, and that he was therefore confident that 
the brake was on and the train secure. No one seems to have told the guard what was 
being done, and he remained in his van. 

The engine then went into the siding, the points having been opened by the port;er. 
Some shunting was necessary in order to enable the engine to get in front of the horsey 
box. While this was in progress the train, which had been left on the gradient, com- 
menced to move forward by gravity, and running into the siding met the engine as the 
latter was moving in the contrary direction. Just before the impact took place, the 
driver saw the train approaching him, and he at once put his engine in forward gear, and 
. thereby reduced the shock of the collision. 
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Driver Heaps v/as clearly to blame for having &iled to obtain the permission of the* 
guard before proceeding to separate his engine from the train. 

Fireman Pollock did not allow sufficient air to escape from the train pipe, when he 
imcoupled the engine. The continuous brake was consequently not apphed with sufficient 
force to the wheels of the train ; and Pollock's neglect in this respect contributed to the 
mishap. 

But the principal responsibility must rest upon guard James Douglas, whose duty it 
was to look after the sjifety of his train. This man remained in his van, and paid no 
attention whatever to what was happenmg. When the train began to move he could 
have stopped it at once by putting on his hand brake, or, if this Avas not sufficient, by 
opening the air vjilve in his van, and thereby applying the Westinghouse brake. 

His excuse is, that he was unaware that the engine had been detached, or that tliere 
was any shunting to do. And when the train began to move, he says he thought it Avas 
being drawn down to the platform by the driver. 

But the mere fact that the train was stopped at the homc-sig^al should hsLxe been 
sufficient indication to him that there was some work to do. For as already explained, 
the station not being a passing place, the signals are only placed at danger when shunting 
has to be performed. Moreover, if he had merely put his head out of the window he- 
would have seen what was going on. 

The accident would not have occurred if these men, or any one of them, had performed 
his duties in a satisfactory manner. 

Driver Heaps had been on duty about 1^ hours, and guard Douglas about one hour at 
the time of the occurrence. 

The evidence of fireman Pollock shows that he had worked from 9.45 p.m. on the 
10th December till about 6.45 a.m. on the 11th, as cleaner in the shed at Momingside,. 
and that it was then his duty to work as fireman till 9.45 a.m., making a continuous 
tour of duty of 12 hours. In the interests of public safety I am bound to express my 
disapproval of such an arrangement as this. 

I have, &c., 

The Assistant Secretary, H. A. Yobke, 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. Lieut.-CoLj R.E. 



Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the Company on the Ist February, 1898. 



NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 



Board of Trade, Railway Department, 
8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London, S.W. 
Sir, July 31st, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to report for the information of the Board of Trade, in- 
compliance with the order of the 19th inst., the result of my enquiry into the colUsion 
that occurred on July 10th, at the Central station, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the North- 
Eastem Railway. 

In this case, as the 6.55 p.m. passenger train from Blackhill was entering No. 9 
platfonn, at the west end of tJie station, it ran into a light engine which was standing 
at the platform ; tjie latter was driven forward a few yards, and came into collision with 
the rear of the 7.55 train to Annfield, which was also standing at the same platform. 

Seventeen passengers in the latter train, and one passenger in the Blackhill train, fare 
reported to have complained of shock and slight injuries. 

The Blackhill train consisted of a side tank engine. No. 1765, with leading and 
driving wheels coupled and a trailing bogie, running chimney in front, and 8 vehicles, 
fitted throughout with the automatic Westinghouse brake. 

There were 8 vehicles on the Annfield train, the engine being detached at the time the 
collision occurred* 

The light engine. No. 1788, was of a similar class to that on the Blackhill train. 
No wheels left the rails, and the damage done was quite unimportant, viz. : — 
Engine 1765 : Fore buffer beam bent and rivets broken. 

Engine 1788 : Back buffer beam and both inside frames bent, right outside 
frame bent and broken, angle iron and rivets of tank bottom broken. 
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Description. 

The line alongside No. 9 platform is one of the through lines of the Central station, 
and the admission of trains into the platform from the west is regulated by two 
signalmen, one stationed in No. 3 cabin just outside the platform, and the other in 
No. 2 cabin inside the station and about 200 yards east of No. 3. Block working is 
not in force between these cabins, the Company having applied for, and obtained, 
exemption through the station from the general order made by the Board of Trade, 
under the Regulation of Railways Act, 1889. 

No. 2 cabin has an inner and an outer home signal, for No. 9 platform, both being 
underneath the station roof, and a distant signal which is fixed on the same post as the 
home signal of No. 3 cabin, the latter being slotted or controlled by No. 71 lever in 
the former cabin. The outer home signal is also known as No. 9 platform up 
intermediate simal. 

The mode of working appears to be as follows : — When the signalman in No. 3 has a 
train for the station he calls the attention of the man in No. 2, with the usual bell signals, 
and the latter shows on indicators fixed in No. 3 cabin which platform the train is to be 
admitted to. If that platform is quite clear, all signals of No. 2, including the distant 
signal, are lowered ; if the platform is only clear up to No. 2 inner home signal, the outer 
home is taken ofl* and the slot on No. 3 aibin home is released, tlie distant signal 
remaining at danger ; if the platform is only clear up to No. 2 outer home signal — 
t.d., when there is any obstruction between the outer and inner homes — the outer home 
remains at danger until the train has nearly come to a stand at it, the slot on No. 3 
home being alone fciken ofi:' in the first instance. The weak point of this arrangement is 
that, owing to the sharp curve into the platform and the fact of No. 2 cabin signals 
being inside the station, the driver is unable to see the outer home until he is quite 
close to it. 

An order has been in force since June 1894, that " the speed of all trains entering the 
" platform lines at the west end of the Central station must be reduced to 5 miles 
" an hour." 

The following distances should be noted from No. 3 cabin home signals eastwards, 
viz. : — 

To the centre of No. 3 cabin . . • 

To the outer end of No. 9 platform 

To the outer end of the station roof . . . 

To No. 70, outer home signal. No. 2 cabin ... 

To the point of collision ... ... ... ... about 

To No. 69, inner home signal. No. 2 cabin ... 

The train for Annfield was standing with the rear vehicle just outside No. 2 inner 
home signal, and the fight engine was a few yards from it with its tail end about 40 yards 
inside No. 2 outer home signal. The latter signal had not been pulled off for the train 
ex Blackliill when the collision occurred. 
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Evidence. 



Ralph Potts states : I have been 35 years in 
the Company's service, and assistant station- 
master at Newcastle for about 24 or 25 years. 
On the 10th July, at about 7.40 p.m., I was on 
No. 8 platform, and 1 saw the engine of the 
7.41 ex Blackhill coming into No. 9 platform ; 
I thought the train was coming at too high speed, 
seeing that there was another train standing in 
the same platform with an engine behind it. I 
at once blew my whistle as loudly as I could, to 
attract the driver's attention ; the driver of the 
light engine also whistled, and as he did so the 
third time the train engine struck his engine and 
knocked it forward a few yards into the tail of 
the 7.55 train for Annfield. No wheels of the 
engines or trains left the rails. The Blackhill 
train has of late usually come into No. 10 plat- 
form on Saturdays, but sometimes it is brought 
into No. 9. On a Saturday night the Annfield 
train would generally be at No. 9, but it might be 
a little farther ahead than it was on this occasion. 



The circumstances were not very exceptional as 
regards these particular trains, but they would be 
as regards other trains using the same platform. 
It is also not uncommon on Saturday evenings 
for a light engine to be where it was on this 
occasion. 

John White states : I have been 26 years in the 
Company's service, and for 10 years night station- 
master at Newcastle Central station. At about 
7.40, on the 10th July, I was on No. 8 platform when 
the signalman in No. 2 cabin asked me if he could 
bring the Blackhill train into No. 9 ? I saw that 
the Annfield train and light engine were well inside 
the outer home signal, and so I told the signal- 
man he might. I did not see the Blackhill train 
coming in, as I was then attending to other duties. 
The train had previously used both Nos. 9 and 10 
platforms on Saturdays, probably the latter the 
more frequently of the two. It is an uncommon 
thing for a train entering No. 9 to find anything 
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standing where the light engine was, although it 
would occasionally occur. I presume drivers are 
quite aware that the line may be occupied 
between the outer and inner home signals. 

Charles Thomas Mai thy states : I have been 
22 years in the Company's service, a signalman 
all the time, and at Newcastle for 8 years. On the 
10th July I came on duty at 2 p.m. to work until 
10 p.m. in No. 2 cabin. I asked Mr. White, the 
night station-master, if J had to bring the 
Blackhill train into No. 9, the platform where 
it usually comes. No. 10, being about to be 
occupied by other trains. I am only on duty on 
Saturdays at the same hour once in three weeks. 
So far as my experience goes the Blackhill train 
almost invariably uses No. 10. When the Black- 
hill train uses No. 9, there is generally nothing 
standing outside No. 69 signal, as there was on 
the day of the accident. I can confirm what 
Mr. White has said as to the general custom 
n this respect. I saw the train about 40 or 
50 yards before it arrived at No. 70 signal, and it 
struck me that the speed was rather fast ; I did 
not lower No. 70 signal in consequence. I 
generally lower that signal, to let the train draw 
forward as far as possible, when it has nearly 
come to a stand. I had taken off No. 71 (control) 
signal, but I had not, of course, pulled off my 
distant signal. No. 72. The man in No. 3 cabin 
had asked me on the telephone, after 1 had given 
him the platform indicator for No. 9, whether 
I meant the train to use No. 9, and not No. 10 as 
usual ? 

Thomas Wise states : I have been 29 years in 
the Company's service and 24 years a signalman. 
On the iOth July I came on duty at 2 p.m., to 
work until 10 p.m., as relief signalman in No. 3 
cabin, Newcastle. I had been employed in that 
cabin for seven weeks. Station working is in 
force between No. 3 and No. 2 cabins, under 
special regulations. At about 7.39 I gave No. 2 
the usual bell signal for the 6.55 train ex 
Blackhill, and I gave him the train on the indi- 
cator. As my indicator then shewed the train 
was to run into No. 9, instead of No. JO, where 
1 think it generally goes on Saturdays, I asked on 
the telephone if it was really to go to No. 9, and 
was told "Yes." I lowered all signals for the 
train, inner and outer home, and distant signals. 
It was a dull heavy evening, and I could not 
distinguish anything in the station. I saw the 
train pass my cabin, when the speed might be 
from 10 to 15 miles an hour. I don't think it 
would be faster than usual. Steam had been 
shut off, but I cannot say whether any brakes 
were on. 

Robert Thompson states : I have been 21 years 
in the Company's service, and a driver for 7^ years. 
On July 10th I came on duty at 2.55 p.m., to work 
until 2.55 a.m. on the 11th. We do that shift once or 
twice a week. My engine. No. 1788, is a side tank 
engine, with leading and driving wheels coupled 
and a trdiliiig bogie, fitted with the Westinghouse 
brake. T arrived in No. 8 platform from Sunder- 
land at 6.5 p.m., being afterrv'^rds crossed over to 
No. 9, at No. 3 cabin, where I took water at the 
outer end of the platform. After doing some 
shunting operations I got instructions from the 
shunter to go up near to the tail of a train in 
No. 9, and stand there until another train had 
been backed on to my engine for us to take to 
Annfield. That arrangement was not, however, 
carried out, in consequence of the Blackhill train 
being brought into No 9. At about 7*41 I saw 
the Blackhill engine just entering the covered 



portion of the station, when it would be about 
70 or 80 yards from me. I did not think they 
would be able to stop clear of us, and I called out 
to my fireman to whistle and to hold on. He 
gave three or four sharp whistles. I was in the 
6-foot way at the time. The speed of the Black- 
hill train would be about 10 or 12 miles an hour 
when it struck my engine. My fireman was not 
hurt in any way, and no wheels left the rails ; but 
my engine was damaged, somewhat. My engine 
was only a few yards clear of the van of the train 
in front of me. My engine was not blowing off 
steam, nor was any other engine that I could see. 
I quite understand that on entering No. 9 plat- 
form, from the west, I have to be prepared to 
stop at No. 2 cabin outer house signal, if it is at 
danger ; but personally I have always been given 
a caution if there was anything standing just in 
front of that signal. The caution would be from 
one of the station staff, and sometimes from the 
signalman. If it is at all thick we cannot see the 
signals on No. 9 line until we are quite close te 
them, and there was a notice issued two or three 
years ago that the speed was not to exceed 5 miles 
an hour entering the platforms. There were no 
brakes on my engine at the time the collision 
occurred. 

Thomas Moi^alee states : I have been 15 years 
in the Company's service, five years a guard. On 
the 10th July I came on duty at 1.30 p.m., to- 
work until J2 midnight. At about 7.35 on the 
above date I went to No. 9 platform, to join the 
train due to leave for Annfield at 7.55. There 
were eight vehicles on the train, the rear vehicle 
being a third-class brake carriage. The engine 
had then gone away to get water, but the air 
brakes had been gently applied to the wheels of 
the vehicles before it left. My hand brake was 
not " on." There was a light engine a few yards- 
from the tail of the train. About 7.40 I heard 
violent whistling, and 1 looked round just as the 
Blackhill train was coming into collision with the 
light engine. I called out to my passengers to* 
stand clear of the train. The light engine was- 
knocked against my train, and the latter went 
forward about two compartments' length. My 
train was not damaged. The back of the train 
was pretty well filled at the time, and before 
we left (a quarter of an hour afterwards)^ 
several passengers had complained of being 
shaken, &c. 

John Copland states : I have been 21 years in 
the Company's service, 7 years a driver. On the 
10th July I came on duty at 8.50 a.m. to work 
until 7.41 p.m. My engine. No. 1,765, is a side 
tank engine, similar to No. 1,788, and fitted with 
the Westinghouse brake. I left Blackhill at 
6.55 p.m. to run to Newcastle, where we were due 
at 7.41. We stopped at all stations and the brakes 
were all right. I had eight vehicles behind the 
engine, the train being made up exactly as usuaU 
Approaching No. 3 cabin at Newcastle, all signals 
were off, and 1 had shut off steam a good bit bef oi^ 
1 arrived at No. 3 distant signal. At the inner home 
signal of No. 3 cabin I applied the Westinghouse, 
my mate having his handbrake " on " at the time, 
and the speed would not then exceed 8 miles an 
hour. At the outer end of No. 9 platform, I released 
the automatic brake. Just as I got inside the roof 
I saw the outer home signal of No. 2 cabin at 
danger, and I applied the Westinghouse at once, 
reversed the engine, and opened the regulator, 
but probably steam was not on before we struck. 
I know that I may find an obstruction immediately 
ahead of the outer home signal of No. 9 platform,. 
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but I never have found anything there before. 
The signal always has its lamp alight. Entering 
other platforms from the west end I have always 
been cautioned by one of the station staff, or 
occasionally by a signalman, if the platform was 
occupied. I am aware that the speed on entering 
should not exceed 5 miles an hour, and I don't 
think it did on this occasion. 

James Brodie states : I have been 8 years in the 
Company's service, 6 years a fireman. On the 
10th July I was firing for driver Copland and 



my hours of work were the same as his. Running 
from Blackhill to Newcastle the engine wiu 
chimney first, and the driver's side of the engine 
is on the right-hand side. Approaching New- 
anstle steam was shut off passing Shot Factory 
cabin, and the Westinghouse brake was applied 
before we got to the inner home signal of No. 3 
cabin. I applied the hand-brake "hard on" just as 
we entered the platform, when the speed would 
be between 10 and 12 miles an hour; we 
generally come in at between 4 and 5 miles an 
hour speed. 



Conclusion. 

The evidence given in this case by assistant station-master Potts, signalman Maltby, 
driver Thompson, and firemjin Brodie, makes it quite clear that the Blackhill train was 
brought into the station at too high a rate of speed — considerably above the 5 miles an 
hour limit fixed by the order quoted above — in consequence of which driver Copland 
was unable to pull up his train, when he found No. 2 cabin outer home signal at danger, 
and ran past the signal about 40 yards and collided with a light engine which was 
standing there, with results already detailed. The responsibility for the occurrence 
rests entirely upon driver Copland, but there are certain circumstances which may 
fiiirly be taken into consideration as affording some, although they are but slight, excuse 
for his carelessness. 

The accident occurred on a Saturday evening, and on Saturdays it is usual to run the 
train into No. 10 platform, where there is no outer home, or intermediate, platform 
signal ; a driver ha\dng once seen No. 3 cabin signal lowered, knows that No. 10 line 
is clear up to No. 2 cabin. For trains entering No. 9 line, the lowering of No. S cabin 
signal may or may not have the same meaning as it has in the case of No. 10 
platform ; the only certain intimation given to the driver is that the line is clear up to 
the outer home signal of No. 2 cabin. That signal is 36 yards inside the station roof, and, 
as stated above, owing to the curve, &c., there is a very poor view indeed of the sigmil 
or of anything standing in front of it It is said to be a most unusual thing to bring 
a train into No. 9 when the line is occupied between the inner and outer home signals, 
although the station working sometimes makes it necessary to do so — ^as the drivers are 
fully aware. Driver Copland and the driver of the light engine both informed me that 
on previous occasions they had always received some warning from the station staff, or 
signalmen, if there was any obstruction immediately ahead of the outer home signal, but 
there appears to be no rule or instruction to this effect. 

It is essential to safe working that signals should be placed where they can be cleariy 
seen from the foot-pLite, and from a reasonable distance. To find a thoroughly suitable 
position for the outer home, or intermediate, signal of No. 9 platform seems to be 
practically impossible, /.<?., one wliich would afford a good view without interfering 
unduly with traffic arrangements, and 1 understand that until the accident under 
consideration took place the present signalling has proved to be in every way satisfactory. 
The fact of an accident ha^'ing occurred must, however, necessarily leaa one to view 
matters from a ncAV standpoint, an<l the primary object oi* a Board of Trade enquiry b^ng 
held is to determine whether alterations or additions are desirable to give further 
protection against a similar occurrence ? I am of opinion that something might, and 
should, be done to let the driver know the position of affairs before he enters the station. 
In somewhat similar circumstances, at Victoria station, Manchester, a " calling-on " arm 
is used to admit a train when the platform is occiipied outside the signal corresponding 
to the inner home signal of No. 9 platform at Newcastle. I recommend the North- 
Eastern Company to carefully consider whether this plan could not be adopted with 
advantage, so as to give, at No. 3 cabin, separate and distinct indications of No. 9 line 
being clear up to the inner, or only to the outer, platfonn signal respectively. 

I have, &c.y 

The Assistant Secretary, G. W. Addison, 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. LiezU.-Col. R.E. 



Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the Company on the 23rd Angnst. 
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NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY, 

Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London, S.W., 
Sir, September 18th, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to report for the information of the Board of Trade, in 
compliance with the Order of the 3rd August, tne result of my enquiry into the collision 
that occurred on the Slst July at Newcastle-upon-Tyne on the North-Eastem Railway. 

In this case the 12.20 p.m. express train from Edinburgh to London entered the 
station against the signals, and came into collision with an empty train which was stand- 
ing at the east end of No. 9 platform. 

Three passengers sustained slight injuries. The fireman, who was thrown off the 
footplate on to the ballast by the shock, was badly hurt ; while two of the servants of the 
Company, who were in the front van of the empty train, were also injured. 

The passenger train consisted of a four- wheels-coupled engine, six -wheeled tender, and 
eight bogie carriages, including two brake composites, and it was fitted throughout with 
the . Westinghouse continuous brake, besides the usual hand brakes. 

The empty train comprised a tank engine (which had just been uncoupled) and ten 
vehicles, including two vans, and in fi-ont of this train there were six other empty coaches 
standing upon the same line. The eilect of the collision was to drive the empty train 
forward several yards, causing it in turn to collide with the carriages in front of it, and to 
force them forward. Five vehicles were derailed, including the two leading bogie coaches 
of the express, and the rear van of each of the two empty trains, while the damage to 
rolling stock was extensive. The express engine was much injured, and the tank engine 
slightly so. The rear van of the first empty train was smashed up, and all the other 
empty carriages, with one exception, were more or less damaged. For full {particulars, 
see Appendix. 

Description. 

Platform lines Nos. 9 and 10 are two of the through lines of the Central station at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and they are separated fi'om each other by an island platform. 
No.. 10 line being on the south and No. 9 on the north of the platform. They are both 
of sufficient length to hold two ordinary trains. 

Entrance to these platforms fi'om the east is governed from three signal boxes, Nos. 1, 
2, and 4, of which No. 1 is the main box, situated just outside the east end of the station, 
the others being under the station roof; but it devolves upon No. 4 to settle to which 
of the two platforms a train is to run. In this case it was intonded, as usual, that the 
train should arrive at No. 10 platform, but as the signalman in No. 4 was not quite ready 
for it, and had not given to No. 1 the necessary indication that a platform was available 
for the train, the latter rightly kept all his signals at danger, and did not " accept" the 
train fi'om Dean Street. 

The block sections outside the station are very short, the following being the distances 
between the signal }x)xes referred to in the evidence : — 

From No. 2 lx)x to No. 1 box .•. ... ... 263 yards. 

„ No. 1 „ „ Dean Street box ... ... 200 „ 

„ Dean Street box to Manors Junction ... 223 „ 

The first signal which driver Gardner found at danger was the distant signal of Dean 
Street box, which is attached to the post of the home signal of Manors Junction and is 
118 yards outside of Manors signal box, or 804 yards from No. 2 signal box. The other 
signals which were at danger when the train passed them were, the home signal of Dean 
Street, the distant and home signal of No. 1 box, and the outer and inner home of 
No. 2 box. 

From Manors Junction to the entrance of the Central station the gradient is rising, the 
rates of inclination being 1 in 149, 1 in 190, and 1 in 548. 

Absolute block working ceases at Manors Junction, from which place into the Central 
station permissive working is in force, the necessary authority for this having been 
granted by the Board of Trade. 

The North-Eastern Railway Company, on whose system the Westinghouse brake is in 
use, have laid down a definite rule that trains, when entering terminal stations, are to be 
stopped by means of the hand brake, the continuous brake being held in reserve for use 
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in an emergency. Tlie rules further provide that the driver ot a train is responsible that 
the brake connection is proj>erly made between the engine and tender, and that the cocks 
on the air pipe are open, jind that tlie guard in charge should invariably test the brake by 
opening the air valve in his van and reducing the pressure five to eight lbs. whenever a 
fresh engine is attached to a train. 



Evidence. 



Peter Oardner^ driver, states : I have been in 
the Company's service over 30 years, and 1 have 
been driver all the time. On the 31st July 1 came 
on duty at 3.20 a.m. to work till about 3.20 p.m. 
I was standing from 6.40 a.m. till 1.53 at Berwick. 
At 1.53 p.m. I coupled on to the corridor express, 
which leaves Ediaburgh at 12.20. This is due to 
leave Berwick at 1.30 p.m., but it was running 
late on that day. My engine was No. 1869, four 
wheels coupled, passenger eugine, with leading 
bogie, and six-wheeled tender. It was fitted with 
the Westinghouse brake working blocks on the 
four coupled wheels of the engine and on all the 
wheels of the tender. There was also a hand 
brake on the tender. The train is not timed to 
stop anywhere between Berwick and Newcastle. 
The train consisted of eight six-wheeled bogie 
carriages. The brake was connected throughout 
the train. The pipe between the tender and the 
front of the train was connected. The brake was 
not tested before we left Berwick. The rule is 
that the brake should be tested before starting. 
I had to use the brake at Scremerston slightly for 
the purpose of checking the speed of the train, the 
distant signals being against my train. By the time 
I reached the home signal at this place it wan off, 
80 that I had not to stop there. So far as I knew 
the brake was acting properly at Scremerston. 
At any rate I was able to reduce the speed of 
my train by it. On approaching Argyle Street 
signal box the signals were at all right. At 
Manors station also the signals were at all right. 
The signals of Dean Street signal box were at 
danger. The distant signal of this place is on the 
same post as the home signal of Manors station. 
All the signals of No. 1 signal box, Newcastle 
central, were at danger. I had shut off steam at 
Benton bank, about 3 miles from Newcastle. 
This is the usual place for shutting off steam, on 
account of the gradient, which falls nearly all 
the way to Newcastle. I did not apply steam 
again after this. I was running at the time 
between 40 and 50 miles an hour. I did not use 
my brake at all on the bank. On passing Ouse- 
burn signal box I applied my brake to steady 
the train. This is the usual place for doing so. 
I found the brake did not work as I expected. 
I then applied my brake full force and exhausted 
all the air from the train pipe, my train pipe 
gauge showing zero. This had not the desired 
effect in checking the train. I then discovered 
that there was something wrong. I was then 
near Argyle Street cabin. As soon as I came in 
sight of the distant signal of Dean Street signal 
box, I reversed my engine and gave her steam. 
This had further effect in reducing the speed. I 
think I passed Dean Street signal box at about 
20 miles an hour, and this would also be about 
the speed in passing No. 1 signal box. I could do 
nothing more to stop my train. As I was enter- 
ing the station I saw the empty train standing in 
front of me on No. 9 platform line. My fireman 
either jumped or fell off into the six-foot way. 
I stuck to my engine, and we struck the empty train 
at a speed of from 10 to 15 miles an hour. I was 
shaken but not seriously hurt. My engine was a 
good deal damaged. It remained on the rails. 
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About five minutes after the accident I went to 
see what was wrong with the brake. The brake 
inspector then drew my attention to the cock in 
the train pipe being shut on the first carriage of 
the train. It is the custom when uncoupling an 
engine to close the cock on the front of a train, in 
order to save air. The rule says that the driver 
is responsible for seeing that the connections are 
properly made between the engine and train and 
the cocks on the main pipe being open. It is 
usual for the fireman to perform this duty. I 
did not know on leaving Berwick that the cock 
had not been opened. I asked the fireman when 
we started if he was right, and he replied " Yes.** 
It is not possible to see the cock on the main pipe 
of the new corridor carriages, as it is fixed below 
the frame. It is necessary to get on to the ballast 
to see it. I think that the cause of the failure of 
the brake to act was due to the cock on the main 
pipe being closed. 

Beghy Walton^ fireman : I have been in the 
Company's service about 10 years, and I have 
been 7^ years fireman. On 31st July I came on 
duty at the same time as driver Gardner. At 
1.53 p.m. we backed on to the corridor exprew 
from Edinburgh at Berwick. I made the cod- 
nection between the engine and train. I 
connected the brake-pipe and I opened both 
cocks on the pipe. One of the cocks is fixed 
under the car. It can only be seen by stooping 
down. I cannot say whether the brake ww 
tested before starting or not. I agree with wiimt 
my driver says happened up to the time of the 
collision. I was standing on the full plale 
between engine and tender, and was thrown off 
the engine by the collision, and remember nothing 
more. It is the custom for the fireman to miake 
the connection between engine and tender. I 
feel sure I made the connections properly and 
opened the cocks on the main pipe. My driver 
said nothing to me when he found that the brake 
was not acting properly. When my engine 
backed on to the train at Berwick the brakes were 
slightly on. I heard the fireman of the Norih 
British Company let air out of the pipe to enable 
his engine to be uncoupled. If he had not done 
this, I should have had to let some air out of the 
pipe in order to couple my engine on. If the 
cocks between the engine and carriage had not 
been opened, it would not have been possible to 
have started the train. We have to reduce speed 
running round the curve at Morpeth. The driver 
did not use brake at this place. But he shut off 
steam at Pegswood bank, as is the custom. Hie 
air pump was working all the time from Berwick 
to Newcastle. 

John Stiiith^ conductor : I have been 34 years 
in the railway service. I have been conductor 
on the East Coast joint lines for about eight yearu. 
On the 31st July I came on duty at Edinbuigh 
at 11.30 a.m. to act as conductor in charge of the 
12.20 corridor express from Edinburgh to 
London. The train was 27 minutes late iu 
starting. At Berwick the train has to chan^^e 
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enginefl. We arrived at Berwick at 1.50, and we 
left at 1.54, being 24 minutes late. My train 
consisted of eight bogie carriages, seven having 
six-wheeled bogies, and one having four-wheeled 
bogies. When the North-Eastem railway engine 
was coupled on to the train at Berwick I did not 
test the brake. The rule is that the guard should 
test the brake. 1 was riding in the rear carriage 
which was a third-class brake carriage. The 
train was marshalled as follows : third-class brake 
carriage in front, composite, third-class dining 
saloon, first-class d ining saloon, three composites, 
and third-class brake carriage. The train went 
away from Berwick all right. The brakes were 
then off. The gauge in my van showed about 
60 lbs. when we started. I did not notice any 
application of the brake at Scremerston or at any 
other place between Berwick and Newcastle. On 
approaching Dean street I saw the signals were 
at danger. The speed was reduced before we 
reached Manors station. I think we were then 
going at about J4 miles an hour when I saw that 
the train passed the Dean street signals at danger. 
I was surprised and I looked out of the window 
and could see nothing in front of my train. I 
was surprised that the Westinghouse brake was 
not applied. I did not apply the air-brake mj^self 
because there was not sufficient pressure showing 
on the gauge in my van. The gauge showed 
below 25 lbs. I therefore applied my hand-brake 
as hard as I could. I heard the driver give a 
long whistle on passing the Manors. This is the 
ufliml place for the wliistle to be sounded. After 
•K^lying my brake I could do nothing more. 
"Die shock of the collision was not very serious 
in my van. I did not know that we had struck 
anything. I got out and walked up the platform 
and then I saw what had happened. I believe 
some of the wheels of the two front coaches of 
my train were off the rails. But the train was 
not much damaged. I believe one or two 
passengers complained, but not to me. I asked 
an inspector on the platform why we had run 
into No. 9 instead of No. 10. He said he did not 
know. I did not speak to the driver at all. I 
did not make any enquiries at the time as to the 
reason why the train had run against signals. I 
did not find out anything about the brake. My 
time was fully oct'upied in arranging for getting 
my train away again. We left two damaged 
carriages behind and attached a van in rear, and 
went away with six vehicles to London. We left 
Newcastle with this van at the rear at about 
4G minutes late. We were delayed 22 minutes at 
Newcastle. I cannot say what was the cause of 
the accident. When we started away from 
Newcastle the brake w^as tested from the rear of 
the train and it was then working all right. My 
time at Berwick was occupied in the following 
way : — It was found as we were leaving Edinburgh 
that a drunken man had got into the train by 
mistake. At Berwick the man w^as asleep in the 
compartment and it took me some time to get 
him out of the train. I left him at Berwick. 
By the time I had done this the train was ready 
to start. 1 got the signal from the inspector and 
passed it on to the front guard. And in this way 
I omitted to test the brake. 

Thomas Fofd, passenger guard : I have been in 
the North-Eastern Railway Company's service 
about 24 years, and I have been guard about 
19 years. On 31st July I came on duty at 
Berwick at 1.30 to act as second guard of the 
12^ corridor train from Edinburgh to London. 
The train arrived at Berwick at 1.50 and left at 
1.54. The North British engine was detached 
and the North-Eastern Railway engine attached. 



I did not see the connection made between the 
engine and train at Berwick. I cannot say 
whether the fireman of the North British engine 
let any air out of the train pipe when he un- 
coupled his engine. I do not know if the brake 
was tested before the train left Berwick. I was 
in the front brake compartment, and it was not 
my duty to test the brake. I did not see the 
drunken man being got out of the train. All the 
signals were right for the train as far as Dean 
Street, with the exception of the distant signal at 
Scremerston. The driver shut off steam there 
and re-applied it on seeing that the home signal 
was off. I can't say where he shut off steam 
again, but he reduced speed on Benton bank. I 
did not notice the brake pressure on the gauge in 
my van when leaving Berwick. I did not notice 
it at any time during the journey till we got to 
Dean Street. The pressure gauge then showed 
zero. I saw that the signals were at danger at 
Dean Street and I applied my hand brake. It 
was no use my applying the Westinghouse brake 
as the pressure was exhausted. I was surprised 
at the train going past the signals at danger. 
The driver gave several long whistles between 
Manors and Dean Street. I thought then that 
he was going too fast, and then it was that 1 
looked at my gauge. I noticed that we ran into 
the station against the signals, and I put my 
brake hard on. I did not see the train in front 
till we had struck it. I was not hurt by the 
collision. My carriage was thrown off the road. 
It and the next coach to it were left behind when 
the rest of the train went on to London. I got 
out on to the platform and looked after the 
passengers. I did not speak to the driver. I 
did not speak to anyone as to the cause of the 
accident. I did not know why the driver ran 
past the signals at danger, and I did not know 
why we went into No. 9 platform. After the 
accident my train was shunted from No. 9 to 
No. 10 platform and backed on to another van. 
We went away to York with six of the injured 
vehicles and a six-wheeled van. We were 
delayed about 23 minutes altogether. I tested 
the brake before we left Newcastle for York, and 
it was then all right. I did not see any one 
release the brakes by hand at Berwick, nor did 
I hear any sound of air escaping. My carriage 
when the collision occurred did not appear to 
mount the tender at all. After the collision my 
train continued moving down the platform two 
or three carriage lengths, pushing the empty 
vehicles in front of it. 

John O'Donnelly brake examiner : I am brake 
examiner on the North-Eastern Railway, stationed 
at Newcastle. On 31st July I was on duty at the 
west end of Newcastle Central station w^hen the 
corridor train arrived. I was not near the train 
when it came in, but hearing a commotion I ran 
round, and I found the train in No. 9 platform. 
I saw^ them commencing to uncouple the two 
front carriages from the rest of the train. I 
thought it time to look after the condition of the 
brake. I at once drew the attention of P. Redican, 
who had been waiting for the train on No. 10 
platform, to the necessity for examining the brake. 
When we got down to the engine we found 
that the engine tap was open, and the connection 
all right. But the tap underneath the van was 
closed. We both saw this. I drew the driver's 
attention to it. He said it was a bad job. But 
he said he had made three applications of the 
brake on his journey. I also noticed the handle 
of the tap on the heating pipe, and that was closed. 
About 10 minutes after examining the taps on 
the pipe I looked at the gauge in the front van 
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of the train and it w<a8 then registering 10 lbs. 
pressure. 

P. Redican^ brake examiner : I am stationed 
at Newcastle. On the 31st July I was standing 
between Nos. 4 and 5 sidings, at the back of 
No. 10 platform, waiting for the corridor train. 
I heard the crash of the collision and I went round 
to No. 9 platform. I went to see what had hap- 
pened, and I then examined the brake gear. I was 
joined by O'Donnell. He asked me if I had seen 
the cocks between the engine and van. I said 
"No." We both went and looked at them, 
and he drew my attention to the cock on the front 
carriage being shut. We drew the driver's atten- 
tion to it. He said he had pulled his train up at 
Scremerston and Luckt^r, and that the cock must 
have been shut by the collision. After the train 
had been shunted into No. 10 platform, I examined 
the other six carriages, and the brake was all 
right. I tested the brake myself, and it was 
working properly. I did not examine the gauges 
in the guard's van. 

Robert Hedefijie^ signalman, states : I have been 
stationed in No. 4 box, Newcastle Central station, 
for about two years. On the 31st July I came on 
duty at 2 p.m. to work till 10 p.m. At about 
3.16 p.m. I was expecting the corridor express, and 
I intended to put it into No. 10 platform. At 
about this time I had an engine from No. 1 signal 
box to go into the sidings at the back of No. 10 
platform. As soon as the engine had passed into 
the siding, I replaced No. 72 points to their normal 
position. About a quarter to half a minute from 
the time the engine got into the sidings, I saw 
the express coming into the station. 1 think the 



train was travelling at about 30 miles an honr 
when I first saw it. It was passing under the 
signal bridge. The speed was very much faster 
than usual. I think when the collision occurred 
the speed was about 14 miles an hour. A few 
minutes before this I had permitted a train from 
Tynemouth to come into No. 9 platform, and it 
was still standing at the platform when the express 
arrived. My signal box is not a block box, but I 
have to control the working of traffic in and out of 
Nos. 8, 9, and 10 platforms. 

John Wtui7*tony relief signalman : I was on duty 
in No. 1 signal box, Newcastle Central station, 
on the 31st July. At about 3.11 I got the first 
ring for the express from Dean Street ; about 
two minutes afterwards I got the second ring, 
shewing it was passing Heaton iSouth Junction. 
As I got no indication from No. 4 that a platform 
was ready for the train, I therefore kept my 
signals at danger. Absolute block working ceases 
at Manors station. From this point in to Central 
station permissive block is in force. At about 
3.15 1 was surprised to see the train approaching. 
I think it was coming at 20 to 25 miles an hour. 
It would then be passing Dean Street cabin. It 
was coming faster than usual. The points were 
lying for No. 9 platform, having been set for a 
previous train to run into it. The driver was 
whistling continuously from passing Dean Street 
till he arrived in No. 9 platform. The speed was 
being reduced as the train passed my box. I think 
the speed at the time of the collision was about 
15 miles an hour. The wheels of the carriages 
of the train were running freely as they passed 
the signal box. The rear guard was standing at 
the window looking out as he passed. 



Coyictusion. 

The train to which this very serious accident happened left Edinburgh at 12.47 p.m., 
being 27 minutes late. It readied Berwick at 1.50, where it had to stop for the purpose 
of changing engines, the North British engine bemg detached and a North-Eastern 
enguie attached at that place. It left Berwick at 1.54, being then 24 minutes late. The 
duty of couphng and uncoupling engines is usually performed by the fireman, but the 
driver is responsible for seeing that the connections are properly made. It is the 
rule adopted by all raihvay companies, that whenever an engine is attached to a 
passenger train, the continuous brake shall be tested by the head guard before the train 
starts, the test being made, in the case of the Westinghouse brake, by opening the valve 
in the guard's van, and reducing the air pressure in the air pipe by 5 to ,8 lbs., whereby 
it can at once Ixi ascertained whether the brake ct^nnections are properly made, and the 
brake acting throughout the train. In the case under consideration this ought to have 
been done at Berunck by conductor John Smith, but although there was ample time for 
the purpose this man acknowledges that he did not perform this very imjx)rtant duty at 
that place. 

All went right with the train till the driver came in sight of the signals of Dean Street 
signal box, which were at danger. Driver Gardner says that he had shut off steam as 
usual on Benton bank, about three miles from Newcastle, the speed being then between 
40 and 50 miles an hour, and did not apply it again. At Ouseburn signal box he applied 
the air brake to steady the train, but, although he exhausted all the air in the pipe, the 
brake did not have the effect as ex{>ected. By the time he rejiched Argyle Street and 
obtained a view of the distant signal of Dean Street signal box, he realized that something 
Avas Avrong, whereu{)on he reversed his engine and applied steam, but though he says he 
reduced the speed by tliese means, he was imable to stop. The train therefore ran past the 
distant and home signals of Dean Street cabin, the distant and home signals of No. 1 
cabin and the outer and inner signals of No. 2 cabin, all of which were at danger, and 
entering No. 9 platform line in the Central station (this being the liiie for wliich the 
points normally lie) came into violent collision with the train ah^eady there, fi^om which, 
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by great good fortune, the passengers had just alighted. Driver Gardner stuck to his 
engine and escaped unhurt, but fireman Walton was thrown off the footplate and was 
picked up in an unconscious condition. From the e\4dence of the signalman the speed of 
the train at tlie time of the collision was from 14 to 15 miles an hour, and judging from 
the results, this appears to me by no means an exaggerated estimate. 

At first no one seems to have had any clear idea of the cause of the accident, and the 
attention of the conductor, guard, and station staff, was directed to looking after the 
passengers, and to the arrangements for enabling the train to proceed on its journey 
southwards. But about five minutes after the accident, brake inspectors O'Donnell and 
Redican made an examination of the brake gear of the train, and found the cock of the 
brake pipe on the carriage nearest to the engine closed, and as this would render the 
brake inoperative on the whole train, with the exception of the engine and tender, it 
appeared sufficient to account for the failure of the brake to act, and for the results that 
followed. Although, as already stated, it is usual for the fireman to make the connections 
between the engine and train, tlie responsibility for the correct performance of this dutv 
necessarily rests upon the driver. Assuming therefore that the cock was closed when 
the train left Berwick, it indicates that fireman Walton did his w^ork in a careless fiishion, 
but the fault is that of driver Gardner, and the principal blame must rest on him. But as 
an additional ]>recaution, and for the special purpose of guarding against such an omission, 
the rule exists that the head guard should test the brake before starting in the manner 
already described. Had conductor John Smith done his duty in this respect before 
leaving Berwick, the omission to open the cock in the air pipe would have been discovered, 
and the accident would probably have been averted. It would seem that Smith was 
guilty of a serious dereliction of duty in omitting this necessary precaution, and there is 
no excuse whatever for his neglect. The train remained at Berwick four minutes, and as 
Smith had no platform work to attend to (the stop at this place being made solely for 
locomotive purposes) he had ample time to test the brake. Conductor Smith must 
therefore share the blame for the disaster with the driver. These men had been on duty, 
driver Gtirdner for Hi hours, and conductor Smith 3f hours, at the time of the occurrence. 

In the above remarks I ha\'e accepted the suggestion that the cock in the air pipe 
was closed when the train left Berwick, but I am by no means convinced of the truth 
of that explanation. There is no doubt that the cock w^as found closed by brake 
inspectors O'Donnell and Redican ; but in justice to fireman Walton, who was lying 
unconscious at the time that these men examined the brake apparatus, it must be 
remembered that this discover}^ was not made till at least five minutes after the accident, 
during which interval driver (jrardner was alone upon his engine, and had therefore 
ample time and opportunity of closing the cock himself, with the object of shifting some, 
if not all, of the blame from his own shoulders on to that of his fireman. Walton 
assured me that he had made the connections properly at Berwdck, and as he is a man of 
experience, and a passed driver, it is probable that he did so. Moreover, all the incidents 
of the journey, the starting of tlie train without difficulty from Berwick after the change of 
engines, the checking of the speed by means of the brake at Scremerston and elsewhere, the 
fluctuation of the air gauges in the guards' vans, and the somewhat inconsistent remarks^ 
made by the driver to the brake inspectors when they drew his attention to the position 
of the tap, seem to me to favour the view that tlie brake was in proper order, and the cock 
opened when the train left Berwick. If this were so, the most probable explanation of 
the accident would seem to be that driver Grardner did not expect that his train, which 
was an imjx^rtant express, would be stopped outside Newcastle, that he therefore approached 
the place at an undue rate of speed, and was therefore not able to pull up at the Dean 
Street signals when he found them at danger. 

Although, in the interests of the fireman, I have drawn attention to this alternative 
hypothesis, there is no necessity for me to go further into the arguments for and against 
it, as in any case the responsibility for the accident must rest upon the driver and 
conductor. 

I have, &c., 
The Assistant Secretarj', H. A^ Yorke, 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. LieuL-CoLj RJ!^ 
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APPENDIX. 



Particulars op Damaoe to Rolling Stock. 



Engine 1,869. 

Chimney broken off ; smoke-box door bent ; 
hand rail, front and right side bent ; front fall- 
plate broken ; drag hook bent ; lamp stands bent ; 
buffer plate on right side bent ; vacuum and 
Westinghouse front pipe broken ; bogie frame 
slightly bent at front end ; right leading bogie 
axle-box broken ; horn plate broken ; vacuum 
pipe on boiler side slightly bent ; cleaning plates, 
Nos. 1 and 2, holed ; left window glass broken ; 
ploughs bent; left leading buffer studs broken 
and buffer damaged. 

CarrUiges, 

North-Eastern third, 1,137. — Three footboards, 
two nozzles, one ducket glass, and one quarter 
light, &c., broken ; three buffer rods, &c., bent. 

North-Eastern brake third, 543.— Two buffer 
rods bent ; panels displaced, &c. 

North-Eastern third, 1,403. — Two coupling 
shackles and four buffer rods bent. 

North-Eastern third, 596. — One buffer rod bent ; 
three nozzles and end footboard damaged. 

North-Eastern third, 737.— One buffer rod bent 
and two nozzles damaged. 

North-Eastern compo, 248. — One drawbar hook 
broken ; one buffer rod bent, &c. 

North-Eastern third, 506. — One side chain hook 
broken and two nozzles damaged. 

North-Eastern third, 546. — One buffer rod bent 
and three nozzles damaged. 

North-Eastern compo, 943. — Three buffer rods 
bent ; three nozzles damaged and one door light 
broken. 



North-Eastern third, 1,566. — Four buffer rods 
bent ; one quarter light broken. 

North-Eastern third, 1,696.— One buffer ro<l 
bent ; one body end bracket and two door lights 
broken. 

North-Eastern third, 3,114.— Two buffer roils 
bent ; one end sheath ; two nozzles ; two foot- 
boards ; one sole end ; one buffer rod and one 
diagonal broken ; roof damaged. 

North-Eastern van, 341. — One buffer rod bent ; 
three panels and one nozzle broken. 

North-Eastern third, 1,218. — One end sheath ; 
three nozzle blocks : two nozzles ; one drawbar ; 
one diagonal ; one end body frame ; end panels 
and rails, <&c. <&c., broken. 

North-Eastern van, 250. — Demolished. 

North-Eastern third, 3,159. — Two end panels; 
two quarter lights and two nozzles broken. 

North-Eastern third, 3,071. — ^Two metal nozzles ; 
three footboards ; one end sheath ; four doors ; 
side corner frame and panels, &c., broken ; one 
end smashed. 

North-Eastern compo, 854. — Three buffer rods ; 
one drawbar and shackle bent ; one end sheath ; 
two door glasses ; one nozzle ; one door ; side 
panels, &c., broken ; one end smashed. 

All swan necks of vacuum atid Westinghouse 
pipes on Die above vehicles broken. 

East Coast, third, 262.— Five elliptical springs 
displaced. 

East Coast, compo, 245. — Four elliptical springs 
displaced. 



Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the Company on the 8th October. 



NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 

Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London, S.W., 
SiK, February 5th, 1898. 

1 HAVE the honour to report for the information of the Board of Trade, 
in compliance with the order of the 19th ult., the result of my enquiry into the causes 
of the collision that occurred on the 27th December, 1897, at Ryhope, on the North- 
Eastern Railway. 

Li this case, while the 2.10 p.m. goods train from West Hartlepool to Newcastle 
was running down Seaton Bank the driver lost control over it, and it came into collision 
with the rear portion of another goods train, which had been left standing on the main 
line at Ryhope Colliery Junction, whilst its engine was performing shunting operations 
in the goods yard. 

The driver and fireman of the 2.10 train were shaken and bruised somewhat, and 
the guard, who jumped off just as the collision occurred, received injuries to his face 
and hands. 

The 2*10 train consisted of a six-wheels-coupled, tender, engine, fitted with the 
Westinghouse brake, working blocks on all the wheels of the engine and tender (12) ; 
27 waggons and a brake van. Of the waggons, 20 next to the engine Avere loaded with 
pig iron, two were loaded with ordinary gocxls, and five were empty. The train run 
into consisted, at the time, of 11 Avaggons and a brake van ; three of the waggons of 
this train became detached, and were driven forward alx)ut three-quarters of a mile, 
on the falling gradient, by the shock of the collision. 
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The engine of the 2.10 train and several waggons of both trains were thrown off the 
line, and it is reported that one brake van and two waggons were completely destroyed,, 
while seven others were very much damaged. 

Full details of the damage to rolling-stock are given in an appendix. 

Description. 

Seaton Bank, where this collision occurred, is between Hartle|X)ol and Sunderland^ 
Bank Head signal cabin is, as its name implies, at the top of the bank^ and from here 
to Kyhope Colliery Junction cabin, 2 J miles, the gradients are as follows (all falling) : — 

1 in 88 for 190 yards. 

1 in 39 for 310 yards. 

1 in 44 for 1 mile 300 yards. 

1 in 48 for 530 yards. 

1 in 60 for 1,210 yards. 

1 in 71 for 55 yards. 

1 in 114 for 340 yards. 

The collision occurred just at the foot of the gradient of 1 in 114, 174 yards from^ 
Ryhope Colliery Junction cabin, from which ix)int the line then falls on a gradient 
of 1 in 238 for a considerable distance. 

There are two stations on the bank, viz., Seaton station, on the gradient of 1 in 44, 
about half-a-mile below Bank Head, and Ryhope station, about 2^ miles below Bank 
Head, on the gradient of 1 in 114. From Ryhope station to Ryhope Colliery Junction 
the down line is on a curve to the left of 20 chains radius. Seaton station signal 
cabin is at the upper, and Ryhope station cabin at the lower, end of their respective 
stations. 

There is a goods yard at Ryhope, on the up side of the railway, and down trains,, 
i.^., trains proceeding from Hartlepool to Sunderland and Newcastle, enter the yard 
at Ryhope Colliery Junction cabin. Between the latter cabin and the station there are 
two parallel siding lines, and it appears to be customary to place down trains on No. 1 
siding, clear of the main line, while any shunting operations are going on, but that 1 this, 
could not be done on the occasion under consideration. 

The following particulars of the runaway train may be of interest : — 





Weight. 




Tare. 


Net. 


'Gro«8. 




TOQS cwts. 


qrii. 


Tons cwts. 


qrs. 


Tons cwts. 


qrs. 


Goods Waggon 


5 12 


2 


5 





10 12 


2 


99 9« ••• ••• 


5 6 





5 





10 6 





91 99 ••• ••• 


5 15 





5 8 





11 3 





9> yy ••• 


4 11 





7 15 





12 6 





19 99 ••• ••• 


5 13 





7 8 





13 1 





99 J? ••• ••• 


5 13 





7 16 





13 9 





9> » "•" ••• 


5 16 





6 4 





12 





99 >» 


5 12 





8 





13 12 





9> >9 ••• ••• 


4 16 


2 


7 8 





12 4 


2 


99 99 ••• ••• 


5 13 





7 3 





12 16 





9> »J 


5 5 





8 1 





13 6 





,, ,. .-. ... 


5 6 





6 10 





11 16 





9> » ••• 


4 15 





8 3 





12 18 





99 J» 


5 14 





8 3 





13 17 





99 9> ••• ••• 


5 6 





7 9 





12 15 


0- 


99 99 ••• ••• 


5 3 





7 15 





12 18 





>9 9> ••• •*• 


5 11 





5 12 





11 3 





,1 .. ... ••• 


5 12 





7 12 





13 4 





9 W if 


4 19 





7 3 





12 2 





• • «« • • • * • • 


4 10 





7 17 





12 7 





99 " 


5 14 





8 5 





13 19 


0- 


71 "' 


5 4 





8 





13 4 





17 7/ 

Cattle „ 


6 11 





Nil. 




6 11 





_, ,, ... ••• 


5 4 


3 


9« 




5 4 


3 


77 77 

•9 >» ••• ••• 


6 3 





9f 




6 3 





77 7' 

, 99 ••• "•• 


6 4 





♦» 




6 4 





7# " 

f 1811 ff ••• • • • 


5 17 





>» 




5 17 





Brake van 


10 13 





»» 




10 13 
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Tlie tx3tal weight of the train behind the engine was thus about 315^ tons, the 
maximum load allowed on Seaton Bank by the Company's regulations being 320 tons. 

The Avhole of the waggons, with one exception, had " pin " brakes applying to two 
wheels on each waggon ; the van was fitted with brakes applying to all its wheels (4). 

The weight of the engine, when fully loaded, was 36 tons 8 cwt., and of the tender 
23 tons 11 cwt. — total, 60 t(^ns nearly. 



Evidence. 



hUtlH'rt Oiapman states : 1 have been nine years 
in the Company's service, six years a signalman ; 
at Ryhope 4^ years. On December 27th I came 
on (liity at 2 p.m., in Ryhope station cabin, to 
work until II. p.m., when the cabin is usually 
closed ; but in consequence of the accident 1 had 
to remain on dutv until 2 a.m. on the 28th. At 
5.1) p.m. a goods train from Hartlepool jmssed my 
cabin on the do^vn line. At the same time, I ^vas 
offered another down Hartlepool goods train — 
from Seaton station cabin — ^which I accepted at 
once, but I did not lower any signals. The second 
train passed at 5.20, my signals being still at 
danger, as I had not got " Train out of section " 
from the Colliery Junction cabin for the preceding 
train. As the second train approached, and was 
still some distance aw^ay, I heard the driver 
whistling, to intimate that his train was running 
away ; 1 should say the speed on i>assing the cabin 
would be about 20 to 25 miles an hour. Accord- 
ing to my train register book I intimated to the 
cabin ahead, by bell signal, 4 pause 5 pause 5, that 
the train was running away on the right line ; the 
signalman did not acknowledge it. The signal- 
man at the Colliery Junction c^led me up, how- 
ever, on the telephone, to ask what was the matter, 
and I told him the train ^vas running away. I 
do not recollect any previous case of a train 
running away down the bimk during the time I 
have been at Ryhope. 

W II Ham Henry Robson states : I have been 
25i years in the Company's service, all the time 
a signalman, and employed for 20 years at Ryhope 
Colliery Junction. On the 27th December I came 
on duty at 2 p.m., to work until 12 midnight. A 
goods train from Hartlepool (engine No. 860) 
came to a stand at the down home-signal of my 
cabin at 5.10 p.m. There was a mineral train at 
the time in No 1 siding (or independent line), so 
that the goods could not be put there, as it ordi- 
narily would be while shunting operations are 
going on. I do not like to leave anything standing 
on the down line, and it would probably not be 
necessary to leave anything there more than three 
or four times in six months. On this occasion the 
engine went into No. 2 siding with one waggon, 
and it had not returned to its train before the 
accident occurred. At about 17 or 18 minutes 
past 5 1 heard an engine coming down the bank 
whistling, and 1 thought something was wrong. 
At about the same time the station signalman 
called me up on the bells and on the telephone, 
but it was no use. I could do nothing, as the 
engine was not on the train at my cabin. I tried 
to attract the driver's attention, by raising and 
lowering the siding signal — i.e., the signal for 
coming out of the siding. About three years ago 
a mineral train ran away, but it was brought to a 
stand at my advance signal without doing any 
daimige. 

T/tofn(tH Haridisides states : I have been 30 years 
in the Company's service, 22 or 23 years a driver. 
On December 27th 1 came on duty at 1.10 p.m., 
to work until about 1 a.m. My engine. No. 232, 
is a six- wheels-coupled, tender, engine fitted with 
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the Westinghouse brake, working blocks on all 
wheels of the engine and tender. On the above 
date I left Hartlepool at 2.10 p.m. and I arrived 
at Seaton Bank Head cabin about 5 p.m., where 
I brought the train to a dead stand for the brakes 
to be put down. I had 20 loaded metal waggons, 
two loaded goods, one empty fish, four empty 
cattle waggons, and a brake van ; I am not quite 
sure what the limit of load is, but this was a heavy 
train. When the guard had put the required 
number of brakes down he gave a green, hand- 
lamp, signal to me to go away. I had to give the 
engine steam to start the train, and I probably 
closed the regulator when about half the train 
was on the incline. By the time I got to the 
down advance signal at Seaton station — say 1,000 
or 1,200 yards from the Bank Head — 1 found the 
train was overmastering me ; up to that time the 
train was being worked with the tender hand- 
brake on, but I then applied the Westinghouse 
brakes. I was running engine in front, and it is 
fitted with sand pipes on both sides. It was 
raining a little — perhaps chiefly haze off the water 
— when we got to the Bank Head. Although the 
rails were sanded, and I reversed the engine — 
without the wheels skidding — we continued to 
gain speed, and when I realized I could not stop 
1 opened the whistle. I passed through Ryhope 
station at a speed of about 20 miles an hour, as 
near as I can tell, all signals there being at danger. 
When we got round the comer, below Ryhope 
station, I could see the van of a train standing at 
the Colliery Junction. Before the collision 
occurred I think our speed hsid been reduced 
somewhat. I was thrown up against the brake 
handle and T was shaken a good deal, but not 
actually injured. I have been in the habit of 
running down the incline with passenger, goods, 
and mineral trains for some years past, and 1 have 
had no previous difficulty in handling the trains. 
The only explanation I can offer in this case is 
that the waggons were not sutiiciently braked. I 
felt no unusual bumps on the engine on starting 
away from the top of the bank. 

Tlwinaa Wood Smith states : I have been ten 
years in the Company's service, seven years a 
fireman. I have been firing for driver Handisides 
about four months, and I have frequently ridden 
down Seaton Bank on all classes of trains. My 
hours of duty on December 27th were the same 
as my driver's. After leaving Bank Head I put 
the hand brake slightly on at once, and then I 
put it hard on as soon as the waggons began to 
close up. I should say the driver applied the 
Westinghouse just upon reaching Seaton station. 
The latter brakes were applied very soon after I 
had put the hand brake hard on. I opened the 
sand on my side and my mate opened it on his 
side — there are two separate handles. I was 
knocked up against my mate when the collision 
occurred, and I was hurt a little on the elbow and 
on the side of my face. I have not been off duty 
since the accident. We had certainly reduced 
speed somewhat before the collision — we seemed 
to pull up somewhat on the curve at the station. 
The engine was put in reverse gear before we got 
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to Ryhope station. The wheels did not skid. In 
my experience the Westinghouse brake is always 
kept in reserve on the bank, and the train is 
worked on the hand brake. 

Oeorge Fox states : I have been 27 years in the 
Company's service, and a goods-guard ten years. 
On December 27th I came on duty at 1.40 p.m., 
to work until about 1 a.m. on the 28th, but we are 
generally late. I left West Hartlepool at 2.10 p.m. 
to run to Newcastle Forth station. On arrival at 
Seaton Bank Head I had 22 loaded and ;"> empty 
waggons behind the engine — a load of about 
305 tons gross. Twenty of the waggons, next to 
the engine, were loaded with pig-iron, and the 
other two were loaded with goods. Most of the 
vehicles were timber waggons, and the remainder 
goods waggons. When the train came to a stand 
at the Bank Head I got out of my van on the off 
side to put down brakes. I put the brakes down 
on two empty cattle waggons near the van — they 
were double brakes, and I pinned them down. 
I put three others down on the same side of the 
train and two more on the other side ; the leading 
waggon which I braked would bo about the 
middle of the train. They were all double brakes 
and were all pinned down, five on loaded and two 
on empty waggons. I have frequently come down 
the bank with heavier loads without difficulty. 
It was a nice day, but it was hazy — with a strong 
wind blowing from the sea — as we came down 
Seaton bank. My brake was " on " while we 
were standing at the Bank Head, but not very hard, 
and I did not release it when we moved away. 
After passing Seaton station I put it hard on, and 
I went to the van door and looked out ; we were 
then going too fast and I found the van wheels 
skidding. I released my brake and then put it on 
again just hard enough not to skid the wheels. 
I could see fire flying from the braked wheels of 
the waggons. We seemed to gain speed all the 
time. My van was within three waggon lengths 
of Seaton Bank Head cabin w^hile we were 
standing there. The driver began whistling soon 
after we passed the advance signal at Seaton 
station. Coming through Ryhope station plat- 
form I got on to the step of my van and I jumped 
off when I heard the engine strike the train in front 
of us. I was cut on the face and hands. The 
four waggons next to the engine dropped off the 
rails, but I do not think they were damaged. 
I had used the brake stick to put the brakes down 
with. I examined my waggons al>out three- 



quarters of an hour after the accident. I felt 
rather dazed immediately after the accident. 
I found two of the brakes I had put down had 
been released — one on a loaded and one on an 
empty waggon. The other five were all right. 
I think the wind probably blew the sand off the 
rails — it is very exposed on the bank just after 
leaving Seaton station. 

Oeorge Henry Sampson states : I have been 
23 years in the Company's service, and a goods 
guard fvTQ years. On December 27th I came on 
duty at l.lf) p.m. to work until 1.40 a.m. on the 
28th. I left West Hartlepool at 1.45. to run to 
Sunderland.. On arrival at Ryhope Colliery 
Junction, 1 had seven loaded and five empty 
waggons behind the engine — two were loaded wiih 
hay and the other five with miscellaneous goods. 
At the Colliery Junction I had to pick up one 
loaded and six empty waggons which were stand- 
ing behind the -warehouse. We usually do the 
shunting inside the sidings, but on this occasion 
I could not get my train in because a mineral train 
was standing there. I put my van brake '* on " to 
hold the train, none of the waggon brakes being 
down, and the road waggon in front of the train was 
taken by the engine into the siding. We arrived 
at the cabin about 5.9, the accident happening 
about 5.20. We had four shunts to make, and it 
would take more than five minutes to load and 
unload the road waggon. We had not quite 
finished our work when the accident happened. 
When I first heard the whistling of the ap- 
proaching train, I thought it was an engine at 
the colliery. I did not see the signalman trj^ing 
to attract our attention. We were behind the 
warehouse. The three leading waggons of my 
train were knocked forward about three-quarters 
of a mile, and seven were more or less destroyed, 
also the van. 

George Ralton states : I have been 24 years in 
the Company's service, eight or nine years a 
driver. On the 27th December I came on dutv at 
12.45 p.m., to work until about 12.45 a.m. on the 
28th. After the accident I went back along the 
2.10 p.m. train, on the right hand side (^as it wa8 
running). I found the brakes properly pinned 
down on two loaded waggons, but the pins were 
out and the brake handles loose on the two empty 
cattle waggons. I was called away, and I did not 
examine the other side of the train. I think they 
were all double brakes. 



Condusion. 

The circumstances attending this colUsion were as follows : — 

A goods trahi arrived at Kyhope Colliery Junction at 5.10 p.m., where it was brought 
tt> a stand at the down home signal. The engine and the waggon next to it were 
uncouple<l, and w^ent away into the sidings on the up side of the line, for shunting 
purposes, leaving 11 waggons and a brake van standing on the main line. It appears 
from the evidence that the train is usually placed in the sidings, while the shunting 
operations are in progress ; but it could not be so dis[X)sed of on the occasion under 
consideration, as there was no room for it, owing to No. 1 sidmg bemg already occupied 
by a mineral train. 

At about 5.10 p.m. another dow^n goods train (2.10 from Hartlepool) arrived at Seaton 
Bank Head cabin, ii^ miles south of Kyhoi)e Jmiction. Here the train came to a stand, in 
accordance with the rules, to enable the guard to pin down waggon brakes before descending 
the steep gradients of Seaton Bank. The train had 22 laden and five empty waggons, and 
the Company's instructions would apjDcar to require five brakes only to be piimed down on 
the laden waggons in favounible weather. Guard Fox says he piimed down five brakes as 
above, and also the brakes on two empty cattle waggons at the tail end of the train. The 
driver states that he had to give his engine steam to start the train, but that he closed the 
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regulator again before the whole of the waggons were on the incihie. Very shortly after 
})assing through Seaton station, which is only half a mile below Bank Head, when on the 
falling gradient of 1 in 44, he realized he Imd. lost control of his train. Although the 
engine and tender brakes were applied, the sand valves were opened, and the engine was 
reversed, the train is stated to have continued to gain speed for a time, without however 
attaining any very high rate of speed. Passing through Ilyhope station, about two miles 
from Sejiton, where the inclination of the line is rather easier, on a ciu^ve of 20 chains 
nidius, the trainmen think speed was reduced sgmewhat ; here, all signals were against 
them, and after rumiing about 300 yards further the collision took place, with the results 
detiiiled above. The driver and fireman stuck to the engine, and escaped with compara- 
tively trifling injuries. 

A minute or two l^efore the accident the signalmen in both Kyhope station and Colliery 
Junction cabins heard the whistling of the approaching tniin, and had the engine of the 
first train been attached, at the time, it is prolmble that the latter would have been got out 
of the w^iy sufficiently to enable the second train to have been pulled up without any 
harm being done. 

The driver of the 2.10 train, Thomas Handisides, has 22 years' ex[>erience, and he is 
thoroughly acquainted with Seaton Bank and the working of all classes of trains ; he was 
driving a ]X)werful engine, fitted with the Westinghouse brake, all wheels of the engine 
and tender havuig brake blocks. When the train had once overix)wered him, on such 
gnidients, he could scarcely hope to do more than prevent it from gainhig speed, 
until the bottom of the steep incline was reached (Ryhope Colliery Junction) ; it was 
therefore of vital importance not to put off the application of the enguie brakes until the 
train was already " out of hand," and he clearly committed an error of judgment ui this 
res[)ect. He attributes the accident, primarily, to an insufficient numlx^r of waggon 
brakes having been pinned down by the guard, who is, by the Company's rules, solely 
res]K)nsible for that important part of the working on the incline. 

A circular issued from the office of the Superintendent of the luie, dated September 22^ 
1897, lays down the number of brakes to be pinned down, in favourable weather, to 
ensure safe working dowTi Seaton Bank: "for 21 laden waggons, five brakes must be 
piiuied down." In wet weather, or when the rails are in a greasy state, the guards are 
instructed "to pin do^ai additional brakes as they consider necessary to ensure safe 
workhig." The guard of the 2.10 train, George Fox, was, like the driver, thoroughly 
jiccustomed U) the duties he had to perform on this occasion ; as already explained, he 
says he piimed down five brakes on the laden waggons, three being on one side of the 
train and two on the other, and, in addition, two brakes on the empty waggons at the tail 
of the train. Some little time after the accident he examine<l his train, when he found 
that two brakes wliich he had secured at the top of the bank had been released ; it is of 
course im|x>ssible to say whether the pins had not been pushed cpiite li(^me in the first 
instance, or if they had sliaken out during the journey or as the result oi the collision. 
I think it must 1x3 admitted to be a general feature of similar accidents that some of the 
waggon brakes are released whilst running, and the pattern of Ijrake in ordinary- use is 
undoubtedly ciipable of considerable improvement in this and other resj)ects. The 
drixer of the train run into examined the other trahi on one side, but not on lx)th 
sides, and his evidence is to the effect that the brake handles on one of the laden, 
and on the two empty, waggons were loose. 

It will be noticed that the trainmen speak of a wet mist, blowing jicixiss fix)m the sea, 
and I am therefore hiclined to think sufficient allowance was not made )>v the t^uard for 
the pr()l)able state of the rails at the time. The number of brakes ordered to te 
})inned doww — viz., five — on a heavily-laden train of 22 trucks, could leave but a 
small margin, if any at all, for defective brakes or any unfavourable conditions, and I feel 
considerable doubt whether the circular does not err in fixing the numlx^r so low, 
although no previous difficulty seems to have been experienced. 

Passenger trains iu^ not allowed to leave Seaton station for Ryho[)e until the line is 
(^lear at the Colliery Junction, and I understand that, in future, the same rule will apply to 
g(X)ds trains, which will be a distinct improvement on the mcxie of working (goods) 
hitherto in force. 

I have, &c., 

The Assistant Secretary, G. W. Addison, 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. Lieut- CoLj R.E. 
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APPENDIX. 



Particulars of Damagb to Engines. 

Engine No. 232, 2.10 train. — Front beam broken 
oflf ; frame bent ; left-hand sand-box stripped ; 
wheel cover, and footplating nearly the whole 
length of the engine, stripped ; hand-rail on boiler 
side torn off ; tender axle-]>ox and horn-plate of 
centre wheels broken ; centre axle of tender 
slightly bent. 

Engine No. 860. — No damage. 

Particulars op Damage to Waggons. 

North-Eastem goods van No. 66. — Destroyed. 

North-Eastern goods waggon No. 33,005. — 
Destroyed. 

North-Eastem goods waggon No, 39,088. — 
Destroyed. 

North-Eastem goods waggon No. 61^214. — 
Three end deals broken, and four buffer-pistons 
bent. 



North-Eastern goods waggon No. 37,831. — Two 
axle-boxes and bottoms, two head-stocks, one end 
deal, and one top-plate, broken. 

North-Eastern goods waggon No. 70,537. — One 
axle-box and bottom, two horns, and one upright 
stay, broken. 

North-Eastern timber waggon No. 18,706. — One 
end stay broken. 

North-Eastem low goods waggon No. 26,977. — 
One sole, one side deal, two end deals, two head 
stocks, four end stays, and two iron knees, 
broken. 

North-Eastem goods waggon No. 24,231. — Two 
soles, two head-stocks, one sheath, four diagonals, 
four end and four side deals, two buffer pistons, 
one buffer-socket, and three end stays, broken : 
also two buffer pistons bent. 

North-Eastern goods waggon No. 29,037. —Four 
end deals, two diagonals, one sole brake-gear, one 
sheath, three end stays, one buffer-piston, four 
horns, and one axle broken ; and one axle bent. 



Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the Company on the 25th February, 1898. 



NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE RAILWAY. 

Board of Trade, Railway Department, 
8, Richmond TeiTace, Whitehall, London, S.W. 
Sib, August 9th, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to report for tlie iiiformaticm of the Board of Trade, in 
compliance with the order of the 23rd July, the result of my enquu'y into the accident 
that happened on the 15th idem, at Newcastle-under-Lyme, on the North Staffordshire 
Railway. 

In this case, as the 5.22 p.m. train from Newcastle-under-Lyme to Stoke was starting 
from the former place it left the rails at the points at the east end of the station, and one 
of the carriages struck the buffer-stops at the end of the siding, which is adjacent to the 
main line. 

No one was injured, as the train ^vas travelling slowly at the time, and was inmiediately 
brought to a stand by the driver, when he saw what had liappened. 

The train consisted of a four-wheels-coupled tank passenger engine, rumiing chimney 
in front, and six coaches, viz. : a third-class brake (next the engine), three composites, 
a third-class carriage, and lastly a third-class brake, all being four-wheeled vehicles, 
except the third-class carriage. The train was fitted throughout with the automatic 
vacuum brake, which was in working order. 

The engine was uninjured, and the damage to rolling-stock was not great, the worst 
case being that of the carriage which struck the buffer-stop, and which had two foot- 
boards and one door broken, botli draw-bars bent, and one i)air of wheels indented. 

The permanent Avay had four chairs broken and the stretcher-rod and plunger-bar oi 
the points on the main line bent, and the stop-block in the siding was knocked down. 

For details of damage to stock, see Appendix. 



Description. 

The line through Newcastle-under-Lyme and towards the west of i<. is double, but from 
the east end of the fetation towards Stoke the line is single. The station has two 
platforms, and the signal-box is at the west end of the up j^latform. Tlie junction 
between the single and double Unes is about 70 yards from tlie east end of the station, 
and at the fouling point between the two lines there are trailing points on the up line 
{i.e. the Une from Stoke towards Market Drayton) leading into a short siding. 
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The points on the single line are .provided with a focing-point lock and locking-bar, 
and the up home signal is placed alongside the points and interlocked with them. The 
siding points on the up line have recently had a fiicing-point bolt fixed to them, but 
without a locking bar, and there is a disc signal to control the movement of trains in the 
wrong direction from the up platform on to the single line. 

The distances from the signal-box to the points on the single line and the siding-points 
on the up line are 125 yards and 80 yards respectively. 

In addition to the trains passing through this j)lace from Stoke on their journey 
westwards, there is a local service between Stoke and Newcastle, and it has become the 
custom for those trains which turn back at Newcastle to start on the return (or down) 
journey to Stoke from the up platform. 

Evidence. 



Samuel Mold states : I have been driver for 
22 years on the North Stafford Railway. On 
15th July I was driver of the 5.22 Newcastle to 
Stoke passenger train. I received the signal 
from the guard to start the train. I applied steam 
to my engine, and we had arrived at about the 
points when the guard applied the brake in the 
van, and stopped me. I stood by the regulator, 
and I said to my mate " Look out for the guard 
when he is ready again," and my mate got on 
the step for that purpose. Then he said " Right 
away again." We were travelling engine first, 
and it was on the right hand step of the engine 
that my mat^ looked out for the signal from the 
^uard. When I started again, and where I 
^^enerally look out, that is to say, against the stop 
block, as far as I can tell, I heard something like 
timber breaking as if something was wrong, and 
1 s^w the coaches go down the Slip. I stopped 
as soon as I could by applying the brake and 
shutting off the steam. My engine and third- 
class van next the engine was on the main line. 
1 hooked off the third-class brake from the 
remainder of the train, and when the passengers 
were put in I went forward to Stoke with them. 
The staff was given to my fireman whilst the 
-engine was running round the train. When 
I started the points were properly set and the 
<li8C off. When the guard stopped the train the 
^engine would be over the heel of the points. 
We only stood about half a minute after being 
stopped by the guard. I always look back to see 
wliether the doors are right because of the tunnel. 
From the point I look back I have a full view of 
the train. I came on duty at G.30 a.m. to work 
till 6.9 p.m. My engine was a tank passenger 
engine, four wheels coupled, and it was fitted with 
the vacuum brake. After the accident I went 
back and saw the disc signal, it was then off for 
the train to start. 

Charles Hitjuuood^ fireman : I have been with 
the Company 16 years, and have been fireman for 
eight years. I have heard the driver's statement 
read, and corroborate it. 1 came on duty at 
12.25 p.m. to work till 9.9 p.m. 

John Onvelli 1 was signalman on duty at 
Newcastle signal cabin when the mishap 
occurred to the 5.22 p.m. Stoke train. The train 
arrived at the down platform from Stoke at 5.17. 
I turned the engine across the road to run round 
the train as usual. When the engine had run 
clear of the points for the purpose of getting 
round, I did not touch the levers again except 
to pull the disc off for the train to go out of the 
station. I saw the guard give the signal to the 
driver to start, and 1 saw the train start and then 
stop again. What called my attention to this was 
that the guard called out that there was a door open, 



and he said, " I shall have to stop if you don't 
shut the door." He called this out to the station 
staff. I was standing by the window when 
1 heard the guard call out. For the train to go 
forward from the down platform, the movements 
of my levers are as follows : — No. 15 point lever, 
which works both ends of the cross-over road, viz. : 
facing and trailing points ; then No. 16 lever, 
which works lock bar at trailing points and 
plunger at facing points (leaving Newcastle) ; 
lastly. No. 14 lever, for the disc signal. To 
reverse, I should have to put back Nos. 14, 16 
and then 15. I asked for the release of the 
electric staff while the engine was running round 
the train. I cannot say positively when I gave the 
" In Section " signal, but I think I gave it at the 
same time as I gave the "Is Line Clear" signal. 
I did not leave the frame to book the train. 
I booked it when I saw the train was off the 
road. I always watch the tail end of the train 
out of the station to see the tail lamp. I did not 
touch the levers of the points after making the 
road for the train to leave the station. I came on 
duty at 1.0 p.m. for platform work, and as a 
signalman took charge at 3.0 p.m., to remain in 
the box till 11.20 p.m. When the train was 
started the first time and also the second time, 
I was in conversation with brakesman Habber- 
field, who was standing on the platform, and 
I was standing at the window. I distinctly deny 
that I touched the levers, and cannot account for 
the train getting off the road. I have been in 
the Company's service 21 years, the whole of the 
time as a signalman at Newcastle. Aft^r the 
accident I asked the station master to come and 
see the position of the levers in the signal cabin. 
I have known an engine come off at the same 
points; this would be over nine years ago. 
I am not sure whether this was before the 
plunger was fitted to the points or not. It \va8 a 
very hot day on the 15th July. 

Ghniips Land, passenger guard : I have been 
in the Company's service 24 years, and I have l)een 
guard 17 years. On the 15th July I came on 
duty at 8.15 a.m. to work till 8.10 p.m. I was 
guard of 5.22 Newcastle to Stoke train on 
15th inst. We left Newcastle at 5.22. I received 
the signal from the station-master to start and 
passed it on to the driver. Just as I was getting 
into my van I noticed that the handle of one of 
the doors was straight up. I called out to the 
men on the platform : *' Why don't you shut that 
door." Mr. Holbrook at the same time signalled 
to me to stop the train. I got into my van and 
applied the vacuum brake and stopped the train 
thereby. After we had stopped, two mort* 
passengers got into the train, and after the door 
referred to bad been closed, I got a fresh signal 
from Mr. Holbrook to start, and gave the signal 
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to the driver. When we started again, I perceived 
that we were off the road. Mv van did not leave 
the road at all, nor did the vehicle next the 
engine, but the other four carriages were off the 
road. It is the usual practice for this train to 
start back to Stoke from the down platform. 
I have not known a passenger train get off at 
these points before. I cannot say at what speed 
we were travelling when the train went off, but 
it Would not be any great speed. No one com- 
plained to me of any injury, but one lady fainted. 
I assisted in getting the passengers out of the 
train, and put them into the third-class brake next 
the engine, which was still on the road, and took 
them on to Stoke. My train was composed as 
follows : — Third-class brake (next the engine), 
three composites, a third-class carriage and a third- 
class brake. All were four-wheeled vehicles, 
except the third-class carriage, which was a 
six-wheeler. 



Mr. Holbrooke station-master, states : I was on 
the platform at Newcastle-under-Lyme when the 
5.22 p.m. train for Stoke started. I gave the 
signal to the guard to start, when I heard a cry 
from the guard that a door was open. I 
immediately gave him the signal to stop, and he 
did so. Two passengers then got into the train, 
but it was not stopped specially for them. My 
object in stopping the train was to prevent the 



door being smashed in the tunnel. After the 
train started again it left the road, and directly 
afterwards was stopped a second time. After the 
mishap one of the passengers complained to me of 
being thrown against the side of the compartment 
and having hurt his cheek bone. No one else 
complained of being injured, but one lady fainted. 
She recovered, and went forward to Stoke. All 
the passengers, with the exception of about 
half a dozen, went on to Stoke in the third- 
class brake coach. I cannot say definitely how 
the accident occurred, but my opinion is that 
the points had been moved while the train was 
on them. After the train stopped the second 
time, I found the coaches in the following 
position : The engine and coacli next to it were 
on the single line outside the points, the next 
carriages, composites Nos. 258 and 282, were off 
the road, while composite No. 257 had all ita 
wheels on the road, in the siding. The next 
carriage. No. 131, was in the siding with its leading^ 
and trailing wheels off, and its centre wheels on, 
and the last vehicle was on the rails on the 
proper road. It is the practice to start this train 
from the down platform, on account of the small 
margin of time between its arrival and departure. 
Three or four minutes after the accident the 
signalman called my attention to the position of 
the levers working the points ; they were then in 
proper position for the train to go away, and the 
points appeared to fit all right. 



Conclusion. 

This accident occurred under the following circumstances : — 

The train arrived at Newcastle-under-Lyme at about 5.18 p.m. The engine was at 
once uncoupled and ran round the train, ready for the return journey to Stoke, the 
interval of time between the arrival and departure of the train being only four minutes. 
It is usual for this train to start back from the up platform at whicli it arrives. At 
5.l'2i p.m. the signal was given by the station master and guard for the train to start, but 
as soon as it had got into motion, the guard noticed that the door of one of the carriages 
was open, and he therefore stopped the train by applying the vacuum brake from his van. 
The train was thereby brought to a stand with the engine a few feet past the siding 
points at the east end of the platform, the carriages being still alongside of the platform. 
As soon as the door was closed the train made a fresh start, but when the engine reached 
the points on the main line, the driver noticed that the carriages, instead of following the 
engine, had gone along tlie siding, the train being "split." He therefore stopped 
the train a second time, as quickly as he could, and its position was then found to be as 
follows : — The engine and coach next to it were on the single line outside the points ; the 
next carriage was standing diagonally across the space between the main line and the 
siding, its front end being in the four-foot way of the main hne, and its rear end being 
jammed up against the stop-block of the siding ; the next coach had its leading wheels 
oS the rails ; the next was on the rails in the siding ; the next (a six-wheeler) had its 
leading and trailing wheels off the rails of the siding, and its middle wheels on ; while 
the last vehicle had all its wheels on the rails of the proper Ime. 

Fortunately, none of the carriages were upset, and no one was hurt, though some of the 
passengers were naturally alarmed. No couplings were broken, though several were 
badly strained and bent. After the accident the points were found to be uninjured and 
in good order, and the damage to the permanent way was trifling. 

The accident must clearly have been caused by some movement of the siding points^ 
which are " facing " to a train travelling towards Stoke, during the passage of the train 
over them. The absence of any mark on the switches, and rails adjacent to them, is 
sufficient proof that the wheels did not mount the rails, while the existence of the facing 
point bolt would render it impossible for the pressure of the engine wheels against the 
switch rails to cause the thin ends of the switches to spring open. But in the absence of 
a locking bar, there was nothing to prevent the signalman from withdrawing the bolt by 
operating the lever which works it in the signal-box, and from mo^nng the points them- 
selves in the intervals between the passage over them of each successive pair erf wheels. 
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There is no doubt that when the driver first started from the platform, the points were 
right for the main line, and the disc signal " off," and signalman Orwell denies having 
touched the levers until after the accident. But the facts afford strong evidence tliat the 
pomts were moved, and I have little doubt that Orwell, having allowed the usual 
time to elapse for the train to get clear of the points, and not having noticed that it had 
been stopped by the guard on account of the open door, reversed the points at the 
moment that the train was making its second start, and caused the wheels of the second 
carriage to " split," the front wheels taking the proper road and the rear wheels the 
siding. It is probable that after he had done tliis the rattling of the levers in the frame 
drew Orwell's attention to the fact that something was wrong, and that he then pulled 
over the point lever again, thereby allowing the rear vehicle to take tlie proper road, after 
the middle of the train had gone along the siding. 

Tliis view of the case is sup]:x)rted by station-master Holbrook, who was on the ])Iatform 
at the time, and who, therefore, had a good opportunity of ascertaining the probably cause of 
the accident. 

The responsibility for the mishap, which might have been attended by very serious 
consequences, must, I think, rest upon signalman Orwell, who had been on duty in the 
signal-box 2 hours and 20 minutes. 

A certain amount of excuse may be found for Orwell in the flict that the points were 
not provided with a locking bar, which would have rendered it impossible for the bolt to 
\)e withdrawn and the points moved during the passage of the train over them. 

There seems to be no objection to the practice of starting local trains to Stoke from 
the up platform, when, as in this case, the interval of time between arrival and departure 
is short. But for this purpose the siding points should be fitted with a locking bar, as well 
as a bolt, and a proper starting signal is also necessary, and the Company were in 
the wrong in having adopted the practice without having first provided these appliances. 
It is ])robable that when the station was originally signalled, the custom referred to was 
not in existence, and that it has grown up of late years owing to an increase of traffic. 
I was told that the Company now intend to supply the deficiencies, and it is to be hoped 
that they will lose no time in so doing. 

I have, &c., 

The Assistant Secretary, Railway Department, H. A. Yorke, 

Board of Trade. Lieut.- Col. ^ R.E. 



APPENDIX. 



Particvlars op Damage done to Rolling-Stock. 

Composite, No. 258. — Two long Btep-boards shackle strained ; brake ad jasting-rod strained, 
broken ; one door-rail broken ; one door-light Composite, No. 257. — One draw-bar bent, 
broken ; one door-panel broken ; two bent draw- Third-class coach, No. 131. — Two draw-bars 

bars ; three step-irons bent ; one pair of flanges bent ; one shackle bent ; brake work displaced, 
indented. Brake, No. 235. — One axle-guard bent ; one 

Composite, No. 282. — One draw-bar bent ; one draw-bar slightly bent. 



Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the Company on the 23rd August. 



SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 

Board of Trade (Railway Department), *• 
8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London, S.W., 
Sir, loth August 1897. 

I have the honour to report for the information of the Board of Trade, in 
compliance mth the instructions contained in the Order of the 27th ult., the result of 
my enquiry into the circumstances attending a collision, which took place on the 
2dth July at Borough Market Junction, between London Bridge and Cannon Street 
stations, on the South-Eastem Railway. 
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In this case the 10.3 p.m. up passenger train from Maidstone, consisting of engine and 
tender and 16 vehicles, and an up paid special train from Chatham, consisting of tank 
engine and 8 vehicles, both having to run to Charing Cross direct, approached Borough 
Market Junction from London Bridge station simultaneously, on the west and east up 
lines respectively, the signals being off for the east line, and came into collision at 
12.8 a.m., on the 20th July, at the fouling point of the junction between the east and 
west lines. 

The Maidstone train was rather in advance, and the engine of the special train struck 
the third carriage from the front of the former train, and was, A^ith the two vehicles 
behind it, thrown off the rails, foul of the down line, the Maidstone train running 
forward to Waterloo station before it was stopped. 

Four passengers in the Maidstone train complained of having been shaken, and tlie rear 
guard of the train was slightly injured. 

There was considerable damage to the rolling stock in the special train, and to the sidet^ 
of the carriages in the Maidstone train. (For particulars see Appendix.) 

Description. 

Between the north end of London Bridge station and Borough Market Junction, the 
next block post towards Cannon Street, there are three lines of rails, viz., the down 
main line on the east side, the east up line in the middle, and the west up line on the 
west side. 

These two up lines are continued towards Cannon Street from Borough Market 
Junction, and north of this junction there are two down lines also. At Borough Market 
Junction the double line to Charing Cross diverges to the left, or west, and there are 
connections with both the up lines, so that the tracks for trains running direct to 
Charing Cross from London Bridge on the east and west up lines converge at this point, 
and run out on the single up line to Charing Cross. The only signals to which it is 
necessary to refer are the up signals worked from Borough Market Junction cabin. 

The up distant signals are four in number, and they are carried on a bracket post on 
the proper side of the line, about 126 yards north of London Bridge main platform. 
The two right-hand anns apply to the up east road, and the two left-hand arms to the 
west road, the higher arm in each pair being for Charing Cross, and the lower for 
Cannon Street. The up home signals are on a gantry close to the junction points, and 
they also are four in number, and are grouped exactly like the distant signals. 

There is a good view of these signals for most of the way from London Bridge, 
although they are hidden for a short distance by a high girder. 

The point of collision was at the fouling point of the converging east and west up line& 
for Charing Cross direct. • 

Absolute block working is in force on these hnes under the rules in use on the London 
district of the South- Eastern Railway. Under these rules trains are not blocked back at 
junctions, but converging trains are allowed to run up to the junction signals. 

The folloTving distances northwards from the north end of London Bridge down main 
platform should be noted : — 

To E.F. signal cabin .•• .•. ... ... ... 71 yards. 

Borou^ Market Junction up distant signals ... 126 „ 

„ „ „ signal cabin ... ... 336 „ 

„ „ „ up home signals 347 „ 

the junction points ••> ... ... ... ... 351 „ 

the i>oint of collision ... ••• ... ... ... 377 „ 

The Maidstone train had run for about 380 yards from liOndon Bridge up platform to 
the point of collision. 

The line is on a rising gradient of 1 in 93 through the station to New Borough Market 
up distant signals, it then rises on a gradient of 1 m 119 for about 120 yards, and then 
foils on a gradient of 1 in 153 to the point of collision. 

Evidence. 

He>ify Harvey states : I have been 47 years in the cabin. We work absolute block under the 

the serv^ice as a signalman, I have been all the rules which have always been in force in the 

time at London Bridge. On the 19th July London District The 10.3 p.m. up passenger 

I came on duty in E.F. cabin at 10 p.m. for eight train from Maidstone, due at London Bridge at 

hours. There are thirty-six working levers in 12.2, and to proceed to Charing Cross direct^ 
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arrived at No. 2 platform, west road, at 12.5. 
I signalled it to Borough Market at 12.0. The 
block instrnment was standing clear, having been 
put to clear after the Greenwich train had passed 
at 11.55. I gave the train on, and described it on 
the train describer as a Dartford loop train for 
Charing Cross direct. That train was not cleared 
for some hours. A paid special train was 
signalled to me from CD. cabin at 12.4 a.m, on 
No. 3 road, east line, which was clear at the 
time to my cabin. I signalled it on to Borough 
Market at 12.6. I signalled the special on first, 
before the regular train. The east line block 
instrument from Borough Market was standing 
clear at th« time, having been clear since J 2.1, 
when an engine had passed. The train 
(lid not stop, and it passed me at 12.7 a.m. 
I described it to Borough Market as a Dartford 
loop train for Charing Cross direct. It had come 
from Chatham at 11.7. The Borough Market up 
distant signals are close to my box. The distant 
signal for the east road, direct to Charing Cross, 
was lowered for the special, and 1 could see that 
the home signal at Borough Market was also otf 
tor that train. It is in accordance with our rules 
jiud practice to allow trains on the east and west 
roads to run up to Borough Market signals at the 
same time. In my opinion it would cause a very 
serious delay to work otherwise, or to introduce 
strict junction block working, and keep one 
tmin back. I think the delay would be so great 
tliat it would cause a block to the traffic some- 
times. Most trains stop at London Bridge 
station. The midnight down Mid-Kent train 
from Charing Cross district was given on to me 
from Borough Market at 12.6, and passed me 
at 12.8. 

Charles Wtxxi states : I have been 32 years in 
the service, and about 29 pyears a signalman. 
I have been 26 years working at Borough Market. 
There are 25 working levers in the cabin. 
We work block under the ordinary rules for the 
London District, between my cabin and E.F. cabin. 
Cannon Street District Junction, on the Charing 
Cross road, and No. 2 Cannon Street on the 
Cannon Street road. I have a booking boy to 
assist me. Trains are allowed to approach on 
converging lines up to the home signals, and one 
of them is not kept back. It would cause very 
great delay to do so. On the 19th July I came on 
duty at 10 p.m. for eight hours. After a Green- 
wich train had passed to Cannon Street off the 
west road at 11.55, that road stood clear to E.F., 
and after an empty train had passed to Cannon 
Street otf the east road at 12.1, that road stood 
clear to E.F. At 12.6 a.m. a special train for 
('baring Cross direct was signalled to me from 
E.F., and 1 signalled it on to Cannon Street 
West Junction, and pulled over No. 17 points, and 
lowered my home and distant signals for the east 
road to Charing Cross. Immediately after this 
the 10.3 p.m. up Maidstone train was signalled to 
me from E.F., also for Charing Cross direct on the 
west road. I kept my signals for that road at 
danger, and did not signal the train on to 
Cannon Street West Junction. The two trains 
approached on the east and west lines at the same 
time, the regular train being a little ahead of the 
special. It was a fine clear night, and the signals 
were burning properly. At first I only saw one 
train coming, which I thought at first was the special 
on the east road. It is difficult to tell at night 
which roa<l a train is on, coming round the curve. 
I thought it was all right. I walked across the 
cabin to put up my down signals behind the 
midnight Mid-Kent down train, which had just 
IKissed. This train had been signalled to me from 
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Cannon Street West Junction at 12.6, and passed 
me at 12.8. On turning round I saw that the up 
train which w^as passing was the regular up 
Maidstone train on the west line, and not the 
special on the east line, as I had thought. The 
engine of the up Maidstone train was just past 
my cabin, running at 12 or 15 miles an hour, 
I should say ; about the usual speed for a train 
starting from London Bridge with clear signals. 
The engine of the special was a little behind — 
two or three lengths behind — on the east line. 
This train was running at about the same speed. 
Both engines had steam on, I think. I at once 
put my home signals to danger, before the engine 
of the special had reached it, and my booking boy, 
who was nearest to the window, went and 
shouted to the driver of the special. This driver at 
once pulled up, but was too near the other train to 
avoid the collision, which took place at about 12.8. 
It seemed to me that the side of the engine of 
the special train was struck by the sides of the 
Maidstone carriages about half-way along the 
train. The trailing end of No. 17 points was 
run through by the Maidstone train, which 
went right away to Waterloo. The engine 
and two carriages (I think) in the special left 
the rails. 

William Hcasman states : I have been 16 or 
17 years in the service, and a driver for 18 months. 
On the 19th July I came on duty at 3.50 p.m. at 
Bricklayers Arms. I was working the passenger 
service on the North Kent line, my first train 
being the 6.17 p.m. down train, and the last train 
the 10.3 p.m. up train from Maidstone. I should 
have left duty at about 1 a.m. to 1.30 a.m., after 
getting back to Bricklayers Arms light from 
Charing Cross. My engine (No. 276) is a six- 
wheeled engine, with the driving and trailing 
wheels coupled, and a six- wheeled tender. It is 
fitted with an automatic vacuum brake working 
blocks on the coupled wheels of the engine, and 
the six tender wheels. I left Maidstone ai 
10.3 p.m. with a train of 16 vehicles, and the 
vacuum automatic brake working throughout. 
Everything went all right on the journey, the 
train stopping at all stations. We left London 
Bridge at about 12.6 on the west road, having run 
into No. 2 platform line at London Bridge. The 
proper signal was off for me to start from No. 2 
line on to the w^est line, and I proceeded. Some- 
times this train runs in on No. 1, sometimes on 
No. 2, and sometimes on No. 3. When on No. 2 
we sometimes go for^vard on the east line, and 
sometimes on the west line. I had to reverse 
three times before I could start my train, and the 
last time I broke the draw bar betw^een the front 
brake-van and the rest of the train. The train 
was coupled up with the side chains, and then I 
started. I did not see the special at all. I went 
towards Borough Market, and thinking I was on 
the east road, I took the signals which were off 
for that road. I think my speed on passing 
Borough Market Junction box was about eight or 
nine miles an hour. I went on to Waterloo, and 
it was not until I stopped that I knew anything 
had happened. The guard came and told me. 
I felt a slight snatch at the Junction, but nothing 
unusual, and I put it down to the train being 
coupled up by the side chains only. Both I and 
my mate looked back, over the right and left sides 
respectively, but did not see anything was amiss 
I did not feel anything when running through the 
points. I just made a mistake. — The signals were 
plain enough. 

Alfred BanwA states : I have been nearly 
five years in the service, and a sjmre fireman for 
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about two years, or 18 months. On the 19th July 
I was fireman with driver Heasman. I have 
heard his evidence read over, and it is correct. I 
knew we were on the outside road, but I am not 
myself well acquainted with the signals. 1 have 
mostly been working with goods trains, which 
do not run past London Bridge, and I am not 
tiioroughly acquainted with the signals. I trusted 
to my driver knowing the signals all right. 

Alfred Charles Bridger states : I have been 
about 1 7 years in the service, and a spare driver 
since April last. On the 19th July 1 came on 
duty at Strood at 5 p.m. During the day I was 
working locals between Strood and (Chatham. 
My turn of duty should have ended at 12.30. 
At about 11.7 I was detailed to take a special from 
Chatham to Charing Cross direct. My engine 
(No. 82) is a bogie tank engine, with a trailing 
bogie, and leading and driving wheels coupled. 
It is fitted with an automatic vacuum brake 
working blocks on the coupled wheels. We left 
Chatham at 11. 1^^, running chimney first, and 
with three vehicles on. We had a clear rim the 
whole way, and never had a signal against us. 
We ran through London Bridge on No. 3 line, 
and along the east road to Borough Market. The 
signals were off for me to run direct to Charing 
Cross. I did not notice any train on the west 
road, nor did I see any train on the down line. 
I think my speed when approaching Borough 
Market was about 10 miles an hour. As I was 
nearing the signal it was thrown to danger, and I 
heard someone shouting from the signal cabin. I 
looked out on the left side — my fireman's side — 
and saw a train on the west road moving forward, 
rather slower than we were, 1 think. Directly the 
signal was throvn up I put my automatic vacuum 
brake on, and it acted well. My steam was off 
at the time. I bad shut it off the other side of 
London Bridge. My engine struck the side of 
the other train, and left the rails, coming very 
quickly to a stand. The two leading vehicles 
were also off the road, but were not upset. I was 
not injured. 

John William James Eversfidd states : I have 
been 14 years in the service, and a fireman about 
six years. On the 19th July I was fireman with 
driver Bridger. I am well acquainted with the 
signals at London Bridge. After we had started 
1 saw the train on the west road moving forward, 
but we were going faster. I thought the other 
train would come to a stand at Borough Market 
signal. I could not see the engine. Just then, 
at the signal cabin, my driver siiid to me " Why, 
Jack, he is right off " — meaning tliat he was not 
going to stop. At that moment the signal was 
thrown up, and my driver put on the brake. The 
t)rake was well on before the collision took place. 
I did not notice any down train. I got a slight 
bruise on the right arm, but have not been off 
work. 

Rohert Beadel states : I have been 11 vears in 
the service, and 9 years a guard. On the 19th 
July I came on duty at 3.56 p.m. at Maze Hill, to 
work till 12.12 at Charing Cross. I would go 
home as a passenger. 1 was front guard of the 
10.3 p.m. up train from Maidstone, which left at 
right time. There were IC vehicles on, but very 
few passengers in the train after leaving London 
Bridge. We left London Bridge at 12.6 on the 
west road, and ran forward at about 8 miles an 
hour to Borough Market Junction. I did not see 
the Borough Market distant signals, but I saw 
that the home signal for the w^ost road direct to 
Charing Cross was at danger. Before starting 
from London Bridge station, the draw-bar hook 



at the back of tlie leading van, in which I was 
riding, broke off, and we had to couple the train 
up with the side chains. When going forward I 
was a little anxious about the (*.hain holding 
coming round the curve, and I kept looking back 
two or three times to see if all was right, then 
looking forward at the signal, believing all the 
time that my driver would stop at the signal. 
The last time I looked forward, after looking 
back along the train, I began to fear he would 
not stop. I was then nearly under the signal and 
the engine was past. I might have applied the 
continuous brake and have pulled the train up, 
but I thought it better not to do so. My engine 
was already past, and if it had stopped the signal- 
man would possibly have thought it had stoppe<i 
clear at the signal, and then he would not have put 
the signal to danger against the other train, whereas 
if he saw our train going forward, he would know 
that something was wrong. Besides this, I had 
not seen the other train, although I saw the 
signal off for it, and I thought that by going 
forward we might run clear. We were running 
at about 8 miles an hour. I did not see or feel 
the collision, and did not know it had happened 
until we got to Waterloo, when on going along 
the platform I saw that some of the sides of the 
carriages were damaged. The third carriage 
from the engine was the first struck, and all 
behind were struck. No passengers were injured. 
Four passengers in a first-class carriage com- 
plained, but I think they were only frightened. 
One gentleman wanted to get out, but I could not 
let him out as the handle was off the door. 

Oeorge Collier states : I have been over 17 
years in the service, and a guard over 14 years. 
On the 19th July I came on duty at 3.56 at Maze 
Hill, to work till 12.12 at Charing Cross. I was 
head guard of the 10.3 p.m. up train from 
Maidstone. It was made up as follows : — Engine 
and tender, third-class brake carriage, 2 third- 
class, 6 composite, 3 third-class, and third-class 
brake carriage, in which I was riding. Behind 
these were a luggage van and two carriage trucks. 
The vacuum automatic brake was working 
throughout. We left London Bridge on the west 
road. I saw the Borough Market distant signal 
at danger, but I did not see the home signal. It 
cannot be seen from the rear of the train until 
the engine has passed the signal. The first I 
knew of anything being wrong was when I was 
thrown down on the floor, and was rather bruised. 
When I got up we had passed Cannon Street 
West Junction, and the signals were right for 
running forward, so we went on to Waterloo. 
I knew we had been in collision, and the side of 
vay compartment was smashed in. I did not 
think of pulling up the train. I looked along 
the train, and so far as I could see there was no 
vehicle off the rails. I was rather stupefied. No 
passengers were injured. After starting from 
London Bridge I was booking the damage to 
the draw-bar hook. I did not see the other train 
on the east line. 1 heard something passing, but I 
did not know what it was. The Borough Market 
home signal can be seen from the rear van of a 
train before leaving London Bridge, but after 
starting it is hidden by the girder of the bridge. 
I spoke to my driver, and he was not in liquor. 

Henry Harrison states : I am a porter at 
Strood, and have been over 3 years in the service. 
I sometimes work as guanl. On the 19th July I 
came on duty at 1 p.m. to work till 1.45 a.m. 
I have half-an-hour for tea and half-an-hour for 
supper. These are my regular hours for every 
other week on week days. At about 11.5 I was 
detailed to take a special train from Chatham to 
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Charing Crose. We started at about 11.13 with 
a train made up as follows : — Tank engine, second- 
class, first-class, and brake third-class. We had a 
clear ran to London. As we were ranning from 
London Bridge to Borough Market I saw another 
train running on the parallel line. The signals 
were off for us, and I thought the other train 
was going to stop, so I took no steps to stop my 
train. Just as my van was opposite to the 



Borough Market signal cabin my driver pat the 
brake hard on, and the collision took place almost 
immediately. The signalman had thrown the 
signal up, but it was too late for us to stop. The 
engine and the two leading vehicles left the rails, 
and the two carriages were badly damaged. 
There was only one passenger and he was not 
injured, nor was I. I know the signals at this 
part of the line. 



Conclusion. 

This collision, the consequences of which were, fortunately, not serious, was due to a 
mistake of William Heasman, the driver of the 10.3 p.m. up passenger train from 
Maidstone, who, when approaching Borough Market Junction from London Bridge on 
the west up line, took the signals which were off for the parallel east up Une, having, in 
some unaccountable manner, got the impression that he was upon the latter line. 

The 10.3 p.m. train had stopped in ordinary course at London Bridge, and had to run 
direct to Charing Cross, and the special train from Chatham, also lor Charing Cross 
direct, ran through the station at London Bridge, and was approaching Borough Market 
Junction on the east up Une with the signals off, and gradually overtaking the Maidstone 
train. It was a dark night, and neither driver saw or, at any rate, took any notice of the 
other train, and, as both drivers took the same signal, the trains came into collision, as 
described above at the fouling point of the junction of the east and west lines at 
Charing Cross ; a second collision between a dovm train, which had just passed, and 
the derailed special train, which was thrown on ti) the down line, being escaped by a 
hair's breadth. 

The coupling between tlie front brake carruige of the Maidstone train and the next 
carriage behind it had snapped when the train was starting from I^ondon Bridge, and this 
train was coupled up by tiie side chains only. This fact, and some difficulty which he 
experienced in starting his train, seem rather to have disconcerted the driver, and afford 
the only reason he can give for the mistake he made, and which he frankly admits in his 
evidence. The condition of the coupling is also put forward by the front guard to explain 
the fact of his not having seen the signal for the west line at danger sooner than he did. 
He says he was anxious about the side chains holding coming round the curve, and was 
looking back along the train to see if all was right, and tliat he did not see the junction 
home signal at danger until the engine of his train had passed it. For reasons which he 
gives in his evidence he decided that he had better not pull up his train ao once by the 
application of the continuous brake, thinking that, as he had not actually seen the other 
train on the east line for which the signal was off, it would be better for him to let his 
train, already foul of the junction, run clear forward if possible, rather than stop on the 
junction. 

I do not think that he can be blamed for acting as he did, and adopting what, in his 
judgment, was the wisest course, but I certainly think that, having missed seeing the 
Borough Market Junction distant signal, he might have seen the junction home signal 
sooner, if he had kept a sliarj>er look out for it. 

He did not know that the collision had occurred until his train got to Waterloo, 
the next station. 

The head guard was in the rear van, and he saw the Borough Market up distant signal 
at danger, but from the rear van of a. long train the junction home signal cannot be seen 
until the engine is close to or past the junction, and he thought naturally that the home 
signal must have been lowered for his train, and did not know that there was anything 
wrong until the colUsion took place, and he was knocked down in his van. He ought 
most certainly to have pulled up the train as soon as possible after the colhsion occurred, 
instead of letting it run on to Waterloo, as in the darkness it was quite impossible for 
him to see exactly the condition of affairs, although he knew that the side of his van had 
been smashed in. He excuses himself by saying that he did not get up until after the 
train had passed Cannon Street west cabin, and that he was rather stupefied by his fall. 

The fireman of the Maidstone engine saw the signals at Borough Alarket, but states 
that he is not well acquainted with them, and trusted to his driver. 

No blame attaches to the men Avith the special train, as it is a common thing for trains 
on the two up lines to run up to the junction together, one of them ))eing stopped 
by signal 
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The driver and fireman of the Maidstone train had, at the time of the collision, been on 
duty for 8J hours, and the two guards for about the same time. 

This collision, like many others which have occurred, shows the risk of allowing 
two converging trains to run up to a junction at the same time, trusting to one of them 
being stopped by the home signal, which, of course, must on one line be at danger. 

It is impossible to ensure that a driver, however careful and experienced he may 
be, will never make a mistake, and the only absolutely safe method of working at 
junctions is to block back one of two converging or crossing trains to the next block 
signal cabin. 

Such working at Borough Market Junction would probably cause a certain amount of 
delay in some cases, and the ofiicials of the line believe it w^ould be impossible to carry it 
out. The sections are so short that I would hardly have thought this would be the case, 
altliough I have no doubt it would, looking at the amount of trafiic, be difficult to work 
so ; but I trust that the Company, having in view the narrow escape from a very serious 
accident on this occasion, and the fact that this is, I understand, not the only recent 
case of a driver taking the wTong signal at this junction, plain and clear though these 
signals are, will give the question their most serious consideration, and will, at any rate^ 
give the system of blocking back at this junction a trial. 

I have, &c.. 
The Assistant Secretary, F. A. Marindin, 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. Major ^ R. E. 



APPENDIX. 



Statement op Damage to Rolling Stock. 



Damage to Engine, No. 8^ (of Sjyecial Train). 
• Framing slightly damaged and buff er-pl.it e* 1 >en t , 

Damage to Stock in the Special Train. 

No. 880, first-class. — End oud side of one com- 
isirtment broken tc ^ncces, two headstocks, one 

aflfer-bead, \vood face and wood block, two '''V' 
-i'OardH. tbree door handles, one axle-box, * o door 
; -anLl, and one sidt* panel, three quarter glassos, 
'•.nd two doof ^^iutv^'s broken, five !rte])-irous, and 
'hree brass comniodes and one butfer-rfd bent. 
Off the line. 

No. 188, sccoi^'l -class. — Two wood buffer-blocks 
aud faces, ouj* ^il•2• board, four side panels, four 
door hundit :., one axle-guard, connecting-rod and 
roof cornice broken, four brass commodes bent, 
and one corner pillar damaged. Off the line. 

No. 467, third-class. — Two door handles, one 
comer board, one door pane], tw^o side panels, and 
one stepboard broken, corner pillar damaged, two 



siep-irons bent, three hand-rails pulled off and 
l)ent. 

Damage to Stock in the 10.3 2un. Maidstone 

Train. 

Nob. 350, 351, 352, 353, 354, 355, com- 
poBites: -$75,376, 377, 378, and 2187, third-class 
carriages. —The whole of these carriages had the 
whole of thi.^ side panelling, roof cornice, step- 
boards and irons, brass commode and door 
handles, door hinges, gas gauges, axle-boxes upon 
one side more or less seriously damaged. 

No. 363, Grande Vitesse van. — Two stepboards 
and irons broken, and side of vehicle otherwise 
damaged. 

Nos. 140 and 196, carriage trucks. — The two 
comer pillars and side plank to each vehicle 
damaged. 

No. 2176, third-class. — One draw-bar hook: 
broken. 



Printed copies of the above Report were sent to the Company on the 10th September. 
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